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LONDON, Nov. rst, 1905. 

The great deed is done. Tsar 
and people have achieved their 
emancipation. The Bureaucracy 
has fallen, has fallen. Russia is 
free. Nicholas II., after hesitating long and deliberat- 
ing much, was not found wanting in the supreme hour 
of his destiny, All official distortions and intercep- 
tions being at last thrust aside, he, the Autocrat, faced 
and felt the autocratic will of his people ; and the two 
wills became one. This dynamic identity may be 
termed the self-limitation of autocracy; but it is a 
self-limitation which means self-realisation. As one 
with his people, his autocracy is their autonomy : he 
personalises their collective purpose. His decree of 
October 30th, which created the new self-governing 
whole, vibrates with a profound sense of this com- 
posite unity. 

The well-being of the Russian Sovereign is indissolubly 


bound up with the well-being of the people, and the people’s 
sorrow is his sorrow. 


These words sound the diapason of the new national 
symphony. The decisive mandate of the decree is 
as follows :— 


We therefore command the Government to put into effect our 
inflexible will : 

First, by giving to the population the firm foundations of 
public liberty, based on the principles of the real inviolability 
of the person, and of freedom of conscience, speech, assembly, 
and association. 

Secondly, without interfering with the already arranged 
elections to the Douma, and taking into consideration the short- 
ness of the time remaining before the convocation of the Douma, 
by allowing participation, as far as possible, in the said Douma 
by those sections of the population at present entirely deprived 
of electoral rights, leaving the ultimate development of the 
principle of the general electoral right to the newly established 
legislative order. 

Thirdly, by establishing as an unalterable rule that no law 
shall come into effect without the approval of the Douma, and 
that to the elected of the people shall be guaranteed the pos- 
sibility of a real participation in the control of the legality of 
the acts of such authorities as are appointed by us. 


Count Witte was appointed first Prime Minister of 


Russia Delivered! 





the new régime. Next day the Governor of Finland 


- announced at Helsingfors the early summoning of 


the Diet and the abolition of the Dictatorship. 
The monarch has stood the crucial 


An ‘ ‘ 
Apocalypse test and has come off victorious. 

of But what can we say of the 
Character, 


people? These last few weeks 
have been -a marvellous ‘evelation of national 
character. Never since the Xoman plebs, sick of 
patrician oppression, seceded to Mons Sacer, and by 
one collective “strike” won for themselves their 
tribunes and thereby all succeeding liberties, has 
any phenomenon been witnessed like the events 
which led up to the Russian Magna Charta. 
Then it was but a handful of rustic folk that 
stood aloof from the working of one small hilly 
town. Now it is an Empire of many nations that 
goes on strike. The actual strikers were estimated 
to number a million and a half, or with their 
families some nine or ten millions. But the rest 


of the population, disabled by their inaction, 
grimly and resolutely acquiesced in it. The whole 
people stood together as one man. They re- 


frained from violence as they refrained from work. 
There were indeed sputterings of impotent rebellion 
here and there, with answering bullets and bloodshed. 
But there was none of that multitudinous murder 
which we associate with revolutions. It was a passive 
insurrection. 
Dumbly and doggedly the millions 
of men and women and children 
went without work and went with- 
out fuel and food. They provoked 
They simply did nothing. And so they 
Labour realised its strength ; folded 
The splendid 


Revolution 
y 
Strike. 
no massacre. 


did everything. 
its hands ; and society was paralysed. 


Russian endurance which has glorified many a battlefield 
and many a lingering campaign, accepted without a 
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murmur the privations which were the price of liberty. 
It was a revolution accomplished by voluntary star- 
vation. So opens a new chapter in history. The 
strike—the familiar weapon of the worker for winning 
higher wage or shorter hours—has been proved a 
most potent engine of revolution. No bombs or 
barricades, no armed crowd have ever become so 
effective as this simple, humble device of ceasing 
to work, The old Quaker’s method of passive resist- 
ance has been adopted by a whole nation, and has 
accomplished in a few weeks more decisive results 
than many years of war. Associated labour has 
learned its power, and the lesson will not be forgotten. 
And the heroic solidarity of the Russians in this self- 
imposed suffering has shown. them a people eminently 
-worthy, because so drastically capable, of self-govern- 
ment. The enfranchised nations of the world welcome 
their Russian sister to the Temple of Freedom with 
reverent admiration as well-as a still tremulous joy. 
Right heartily do they congratulate the people of 
Finland on the recovery of their liberties. 
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MOSCOW, Oct. 2oth, 1905. 
“As beneath the snowy peak of 
Cotopaxi glow the fires of the 
volcano, so lurk beneath the snow- 
. clad expanse of the Russian 
Empire subterranean fires which may yet make 
Moscow, and not Paris, the storm-centre of the Con- 
tinent.” When I wrote these words in 1871 I was a 
youth of twenty-two. The ashes of Paris were still 
smouldering, and few predictions seemed less likely of 
fulfilment. But it has been fulfilled. To-day Moscow, 
and not Paris, is the storm-centre of the Continent—it 
may be, of more continents than one. A storm-centre 
indeed, swept by miniature cyclones preparatory to the 
great storm of which everyone speaks, but on which 
no one cares to dwell. “We are not in a revolution,” 
wrote M. Menshikoff, in the Wovoe Vremya, “but only in 
the prologue of a revolution.” And we do not call it 
a revolution in Moscow. They give it that name in 
St. Petersburg, but here in Moscow it is called “the 
Movement.” It is rightly named, for its one supreme 
characteristic is that it moves. “The Movement” is 
ever on the march, now this way, now that, whirling 
in great vortices round and round, until all the old 
landmarks are lost, and people have to take fresh 
bearings every day by the sun and the stars, although 
they are often obscured in dense fog. To be in 
“the Movement” you need to get up early and go to 
bed late, to follow its trail with the scent of a sleuth- 
hound, Otherwise you get left, After a fortnight’s 


**The Movement ” 
in 
Moscow. 
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absence you find yourself altogether out of it. For 
“the Movement” is always on the move. 

“The Movement” carries all before 
it—in Moscow. ‘Town Council, 
County Council, University, pro- 
fessional classes, working classes, 
peasants, everyone is in.“ the Movement.” Two gir!s 
who sell apples in the street were asked why they 
attended Troubetskoi’s funeral. “To show sympathy 
with the Movement.” They also were in “the Move- 
ment,” and declaimed fervently about the necessity for 
a Constitution. From highest to lowest there is a 
feverish uncertainty, a restlessness, and yet a sense of 
power. It is not so much as that the people are livin: 
in an earthquake zone as that they themselves are 
dimly conscious that they are the earthquake. Onv 
form in which this excessive nervous excitement 
shows itself is in the rage for public meetings. 
In theory all public meetings are forbidden. 
In a restaurant if eight friends sit down at on 
table the waiters ask one of them to withdraw, as th 
police consider eight persons an illegal assembly. 
The other day about sixty barristers met to discuss 
the Douma and the coming elections in a private 
house. They had just voted by forty-five votes to 
eight against boycotting the Douma when the police 
appeared, broke up the meeting, and chivied the 
barristers out of the house. They met in a second 
house, and again they were turned out by the police. 
The same thing happened in a third house, and it 
was not until they reached a fourth house that they 
were able to finish their meeting. But at the same 
time that this idiotic display of energy was being 
made by the police, the Social Democratic leader 
was addressing mectings of from 2,000 to 5,000 
strong three times a day, advocating, with uncom- 
promising thoroughness, the whole programme of the 
Social Democratic revolution! For one of the 
results of the strange giddiness induced by “th: 
Movement” is that the authorities spend all thcir 
time in muzzling rabbits while the great carnivores, 
all unmolested, are left to ravage and roar. 

Whither goes this Movement? 
No one can say, least of all those 
who are “in it.” It is like the 
carronade that had been left 
unlashed in the ship described by Victor Hugo in 
“ Ninety-Three”” that was hurled from side to side 
by the heaving waves until it seemed almost a living 
monster of malign intent. Only to make the simile 
complete the plunging carronade should have been 
loaded from muzzle to touch-hole with children, who 


How it Moves. 


Whither ? 
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exulted in the rush of its movements and chortled in 
their glee when in its forward or its backward plunge 
it crushed one of the crew. For “the Movement” has 
neither mercy nor morality as the world understands 
such. In the worst days of the old Land League, or 
in the sequel when the Invincibles lurked for their prey 
in Phoenix Park and the Dynamitards were despatched 
to wreak vengeance on Great Britain, not even the most 
fiery Nationalist in politics openly rubbed shoulders 
and clasped hands with the assassins. If the authors 
of “ Parnellism and Crime” were to come to Moscow 
they would have no difficulty in associating “ the Move- 
ment” with murder. The leading Liberals keep their 
skirts free from blood. But it is otherwise with many 
of their followers. Assassination is the u/tima ratio 
»f “the Movement.” But all crimes, all outrages, all 
strikes, all social disorder are as grist to its mill. 
There are the purulent spots on the surface, evidence 
of the spotted typhus which consumes the vitals of 
society. And “the Movement” takes grim and not 
unsatisfied note of every fresh symptom of social 
disorder. Whether it is the firing of revolver shots 
at the Cossacks in the street, the stoppage of the 
trains on all the railways that feed the city, the threat 
to destroy the waterworks, or the latest murder of an 
official—“ the Movement,” without accepting respon- 
sibility for anything, profits by everything. 
What the Clan-na-Gael was fabled to 
The be to the Nationalist Movement in 
** War Department.” Treland, that the “ War Department,” 
as it is familiarly called, is to “the 
Movement.” The “ War Department” acts indepen- 
dently. It is the Vehmgericht of political Thuggees— 
whom it sentences to death it kills, and whom it spares 
it saves alive. It has its agents, who are willing to 
give their lives to take the lives of the enemies of “ the 
Movement.” The police from time to time seize the 
man who for the moment is the Spirit of Assassination 
incarnate, who directs the others, none of whom know 
each other, but each of whom is the willing tool of his 
vengeance. But as the bees can always develop a 
new Queen Bee when the old Queen has been 
removed, so the hive of the ‘‘ War Department” is never 
without its head. These Terrorists are the represen- 
tatives of the members of an ancient craft, never 
without its experts, in Russia. They are of the Guild 
of the Temperers of Despotism, and as such are 
recognised to an extent which is absolutely incredible 
in any non-despotic country. Terrorists, not even 
hiding their grim identity, from time to time visit the 
centres of “the Movement,” and in private houses and 
in the drawing-rooms of Society describe the opera- 
tions of the “‘ War Department ”—so far as they have 
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gone. Tickets are issued for these meetings, which are 

held under the noses of the police with impunity. 

Many who are in “the Movement” are, of course, 

innocent of this moral complicity with assassins, but a 

Russian Parnell Commission would find no difficulty 

in framing a comprehensive indictment against “ the 

Movement,” based on the evidence of the encourage- 

ment and patronage, or, at least, the tacit recognition 

of crime as a legitimate, or rather illegitimate, method 
of political warfare. 

The significance of this darker side 

of “the Movement” is unmistak- 

able. It is a symptom of the 
extent to which discontent has 
gangrened into desperation. The men of “the Move- 
ment,” who defend their relations with the War 
Department, maintain that the Government has left 
them no alternative. They say, “We would gladly 
meet them in the arena of constitutional debate. But 
that is closed in our faces by the Government them- 
selves. We would gladly pursue our aims by the 
peaceful method of political agitation. But our meet- 
ings are dispersed by the police, and our leaders thrown 
into prison. To all our complaints, petitions, repre- 
sentations, and deputations they answer us by Terrorism, 
the terrorism of arbitary administration, by illegal 

-arrest, lawless exile ; their arguments are the Cossack 

whip, the gendarme’s bullet, the dungeon and the gallows. 

And so, however reluctantly, we have been driven to 

meet fire by fire, to answer Terrorism from above by 

Terrorism from below, to reply to the Gallows of the 

Administration by the Bombs of ‘the Movement.’ 

Hence all of us, although we have no direct personal 

responsibility for any of the executions carried out by 

the ‘War Department,’ regard the self-sacrificing men 
who operate in that Department as patriots and martyrs. 

They kill and they are killed. But we shall enter 

into the fruits of their labours. How can you expect 

us to denounce them, to disassociate ourselves from 
our forlorn hope? We may not approve of every- 
thing they do—we are not asked to, they take their 
own responsibility. But without these active agents 
of ‘the Movement’ how could it be kept moving? It 
is not our fault that we have been taught that to kill 

a Plehve is a more direct mode of securing reforms 

than trying to make representations and to utter com- 

plaints with gagged mouths.” 

- We may approve or condemn this 
logic. ‘The Movement” which 
uses it recks little of condemnation 
or of approval. It is a law unto 

itself. The law of its being is to move incessantly, 

to keep moving, for it is like a cyclone in this, that 


Its Significance. 


Its Defiance. 
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if the vortex ceases to revolve it ceases to exist, and 
by mere dint of moving it has acquired a novel and 
intoxicating sense of its own omnipotence “I shail 
know how to deal with you if you dare to hold these 
meetings against the law,” said General Trepoff the 
other day to a Moscow notable in “ the Movement.” 
“We shall go on,” was the reply, “ holding our meet- 
ings just as we did before. We ignore you and your 
law.” For the Thunder Horse of Destiny recks little 
of the withes of red tape in which the.Tchinovniks 
would seek to cripple his movement. And it is 
obvious even to the stupidest official that 
if the whole population, or even ten per cent. 
of the whole population, take it into their de- 
mented heads to hold meetings simultaneously 
there are not police and Cossacks enough in all 
Russia to prevent the most of them from accomplish- 
ing their purpose. The passionate longing to give 
expression to the long bottled-up emotion makes the 
public meeting now more popular than vodka. Work- 
men and women—even women of the town and 
corner boys—crowd to the University and to the 
Technical Halls nominally to attend lectures by 
learned professors, in reality to take these meetings 
into their own hands, to lecture the lecturers, to 
denounce the Government, to proclaim the near 
advent of the millennium when the movement shall 
have triumphed. The fact is that the sleeping 
Samson has snapped his bonds and is now rubbing 
his eyes in bewilderment, and every now and then 
crushing a Philistine to death just to feel sure that he 
is awake and free. But he is still legally and techni- 
cally a captive, and when he shakes himself and 
essays to go forth, the Continent will tremble. 

The danger is that the Government 
may not adjust itself rapidly 
enough to the new forces. And 
this danger is very real owing to 
the fact that on account of the stupid prejudices of the 
autocratic bureaucracy, Russia is without any recog- 
nised agency whereby the popular sentiment can find 
expression. The Government is like a coachman who 
is driving in the dark along a road full of quagmires, 
on the edge of precipices, who has deliberately 
deprived himself of any means of feeling the mouths 
of his team. ‘They may be maddened with fear or 
furious with pain, they may be going to kick the whole 
equipage into the abyss. His, one idea is to lay on 
with the whip. When the horse is very sluggish and 
very dull, when it has blinkers that blind it and a coat 
so thick it hardly feels the blows of the stick, the coach- 
man may blunder on-for a long time. But when the 


The Danger. 


-Government, is ~~ 
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blinkers are half torn off andthe skin has become keenly 
sensitive, and in place of the dull, patient ox-ass of a 
horse the coachman essays to practise his old method 
with a high-mettled thoroughbred ! then, indeed, there 
is danger ahead. There is a great social danger, and 
the discontent with the Government is such that there 
is tacit acquiescence in every disorder. The Conser- 
vative party, accustomed to rely upon the arbitrary 
authority of the 


unable to rally 
or even to or- 
ganise for its 
own defence. 
There is no 
party but the 
Social Demo- ’ 
crats, which is 
frankly Repub- 
lican. But 
there is no con- 
fidence any- 
where in the 
Government. 
Add to this, 
there is the 
shadow of 
famine darken- 
ing several pro- 
vinces. If the 
Emperor were 
to throw himself courageously upon the nation, 
to break definitely once for all with autocratic 
despotism, it might not be too late even now. But 
the sands are running fast out of the hour-glass, and 
in a few days it may be too late. And then heaven 
help Russia, and not Russia only, but the human 
race, W. ¥. 3. 


[Pirou, Paris. 


Photograph by) 
Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 


Governor-General of the Caucasus, a nephew of 
Napoleon III. Has long served in the 
Russian Army. 





Russia’s extremity is Turkey’s 
opportunity. The one great Power 
which the Porte habitually dreads 
being disabled, the Sultan waxes 
valiant in defiance of Europe. He has seen the 
Macedonian schemes of the Powers fail. Their at- 
tempts at reform of the soldiery, of the police, and of 
the civil administration were futile without the 
requisite financial control. And now that they are 
resolved on supplying this lack, and have pre- 
sented a collective Note demanding the accept- 
ance of an international control of Macedonian 
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finances, he will have none of it. His point-blank 
refusal was met by the announcement that the Powers 
had their financial agents at Salonika ready to begin 
business. But this did not move him. Then the 
agents set to work without his consent, formed a board 
of control at Uskub, and appointed the Russian agent 
as chairman. Whereat the Sultan not merely persists 
stiffly in his refusal to recognise these interlopers, but 
protests loudly against their unauthorised invasion of 
his territory. He has refused the request of the 
whole of the six Ambassadors for a joint audience. 
The only answer to this sort of thing is coercion, and 
there is talk of a naval demonstration or military 
occupation to bring his Sublime Majesty to a sense 
of the situation. 

Austria, which is said to be steadily 


ener “ penetrating” Macedonia, con- 
Oligarchy trolling her railways, capturing her 


in trade, and expecting to add in 
Hungary. ‘ ' . : 

time this new ingredient to her 

heterogeneous Empire, is far from having settled her 
own internal trouble with Hungary. The Chamber of 
Deputies met at Buda-Pesth on the roth, and was 
promptly prorogued by Royal rescript, but not until 
an emphatic resolution of protest was put on record 
by an overwhelming majority. Six days later the 
Emperor-King wrote officially to Baron Fejervary 
stating that the failure to form a Government from 
the majority in the Chamber made it necessary to pro- 
vide another administration. On these grounds he 
proceeded—with an alternative phrasing which almost 
humorously hits off the anomalous state of things—to 


say, “I appoint you again to be my Hungarian 


Premier, or, as the case may be, to confirm you 
afresh in your previous position.” The Baron accord- 
ingly is pushing forward the programme approved by 
the monarch. Its first plank is that of universal 
suffrage. Every male who is not less than twenty- 
four years of age, and can read and write, is to have 
a vote. This measure would increase the number of 
electors from 1,000,000 to at least 2,600,000. 

The existing franchise is so re- 
stricted as virtually to constitute 
Hungary an oligarchy rather than 
a democracy. The Magyars alone, 
strong in their racial self-consciousness, practically 
monopolise the vote. Universal suffrage would reduce 
this proud race to a minority. The monarch doubtless 
expects that the influx of the new voters, belonging to 
a host of other nationalities, will swamp the intractable 
oligarchy and restore peace to the Dual Power. The 
Hungarian Coalition may, perhaps, profess to support 


Kaiser Josef’s 
** Radical 
Programme.” 
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the widest extension of the franchise—in principle ; 
but will oppose it tooth and nail as now brought 
forward by what they consider an unconstitutional 
Ministry. Already “ Liberal” leaders have denounced 
it as “certain death for the Magyar nation.” But 
if the monarch and the masses join hands on the 
question of universal suffrage, the oligarchy will not 
have an easy time of it. Democracy once enacted in 
full measure may dissolve racial prejudices in the 
biting acid of common human and social needs. 
Labour is a great leveller. The second provision is 
that the regimental language of Hungarian troops 
shall be Magyar, and that Hungarian regiments shall, 
as soon as possible, have Hungarian officers. Many 
other items in the programme are enough to make a 
British Radical’s mouth water. Small farmers are to 
be provided with holdings on Government lands and 
helped by Government loans. There are promises of 
a progressive income tax; education universal, com- 
pwsory, free; factory legislation; provision against 
sickness, accident, old age ; workmen’s dwellings and 
hospitals. Who can deny that “Humanity sweeps 
onward” when the House of Hapsburg enounces such 
a programme ? 

The international storm-centre of 
the West this month, however, 
has emerged, not in the disputes 
between Austria and Hungary or 
in the Sultan’s obduracy, happily not in Scandinavia 
—where Norway and Sweden have finally parted, and 
Norway is to decide by referendum on a suggested 
invitation of Prince Charles of Denmark to accept 
the Norwegian Crown—so much as in the discus- 
sion of the foreign policy of Germany. Over this 
has been waged a great newspaper war. Prince 
Bulow began the fray. He intended quite an oppo- 
site result, but with his interviews in the Parisian 
press he set the hostile pens in motion. His purpose 
was evidently to tone down the disagreeable impression 
left on the minds of the French people by the 
peremptory intervention of Germany in the Morocco 
question, and the consequent dismissal of M. Delcassé. 
France had, he said, shown a disposition to isolate 
Germany, and to give her umbrage ; but a change had 
occurred, and French policy was now more loyal to 
Germany. He wenton to plead for a stronger confidence 
between the two peoples, and for a sincere, absolute 
peace. This pleading was all very well, as was also his 
denunciation of the stupidity of those who regarded 
war between England and Germany as inevitable. 
“Germany and England will not make the experi- 
ment.” But these coaxing messages, contrasting so 


France Wooed, 
not Won. 
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markedly with the coercive measures of a few months 
ago, only served to set up the backs of the French 
people, and to provoke reprisals from M. Delcassé. 
The Matin came out in a few days 


ing with startling “revelations” of pro- 
Disclosures. ceedings in Cabinet prior to M. 


Delcassé’s resignation. These 
went to show that Germany was bent on having the 
whole foreign policy of France submitted to her for 
approval; that M. Delcassé had resisted this claim 
and had the rest of Europe and America on his side ; 
that Germany had set agoing the rumour of an 
ultimatum from France to Morocco, with the added 
hint that such an ultimatum would mean war with 
Germany ; and that Great Britain had assured France 
of entire support by land and sea in the event of an 
unjustifiable attack by Germany. Such allegations 
naturally created a great effervescence. But no cate- 
gorical denial could be wrung from M, Delcassé, and an 
alleged contradiction by the British Government was 
itself officially repudiated. Putting the Matin state- 


ments alongside of the Bilow interviews, the public — 


may be pardoned for inferring that Germany had gone 
so far in trying to overhaul the Anglo-French Con- 
vention as to make England assure France of armed 
assistance in case of unprovoked aggression, From 
all which it may be seen that the diplomatic triumph 
which gave Herr von Biilow his Princedom was a 
Pyrrhic victory. England and France are only more 
closely united, and Germany is less popular than 
ever. 
The present position of Germany 
Isolated is more fitted to stir feelings of 
inate unisiiat: genuine sorrow and pity than of 
dislike. Could we put ourselves 
for a moment in her shoes, we could not withhold our 
compassionate sympathy. She is a great nation, great 
in commerce, in art and science, in superabundant 
population, and in expansive energy. She has in her 
army possibly the most perfect and most formidable 
fighting machine in the world. She is in a thousand 
ways superior to what England was when we 
expanded into a world-wide Empire. But Ger- 
many has not room in which to expand. Her 
African colonies are a costly failure. Her South 
American designs have been thwarted by the 
United States. Her designs on China have been 
blocked by the Anglo-Japanese alliance. While 
Russia was engaged in annexing the Far East, 
Germany was Germanising the Turkish Empire and 
anticipating the reversion of some, if not all, of its 
richest provinces: but Russia is forced back into 
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Europe by the late war, and may revive her old 
ambitions for the Near East. The hearty adoption 
of Liberal institutions throughout the territories of 
the Dual Monarchy may postpone their dismemberment 
and raise the barrier of a composite democracy 
against the Northern Drang nach Osten. Even the 
splendid use which Germany has made of her ocean 
ports cannot make up for their fewness. For a great 
and rapidly growing people, bursting with enterprise 
and conscious of exceptional powers, to be thus 
cribbed, cabined and confined, to be thus thwarted 
and baffled, is a bitter and an embittering expe- 
rience. Fancy the people of the United States 
pent up within the German frontiers! Com- 
pression would pretty certainly result in explosion. 
The sense of restriction is not made more tolerable 
by the sight of a great island continent like Australia 
kept empty by the handful of residents on the rim 
of it. All the Great Powers in the world are 
linking up arm-in-arm, but Germany is left out in the 
cold. Great Britain once gloried in her splendid isola- 
tion. Prince Biilow now bleats to a French journalist 
that France has been trying to isolateGermany. And 
this plaint from the Power that had proudly dominated 
Europe for a generation! It is enough to move th 
heart of the grimmest Germanophobe to the very 
tenderness of pity. Germany is painfully sensitive 
to her present unpopularity. 
It is just this unpopularity, so 
sigertin erat loudly voiced, so keenly felt, that 
Yennemt! forms the chief point of danger in 
the international situation. Pan- 
Germanism is nothing like as deadly a peril as anti- 
Germanism. The long-smouldering hatred which 
may be in part a just reaction against Bismarckian 
ethics is breaking out in a way that threatens to set 
the world ablaze, and demands the immediate atten- 
tion of the international fire brigade. All lovers of 
peace need to bestir themselves in order to quench 
this malignant possibility. Silent regret is not 
enough. The forces of goodwill require to be mobi- 
lised and to institute a positive campaign against 
the hatred,. malice, and all uncharitableness which 
are being directed in this country against the 
German people. We need of set purpose to 
remind ourselves and to remind our compatriots of 
the innumerable reasons we have for esteeming our 
Teutonic kinsmen. Let the scholar, the thinker, the 
educator, the divine, the chemist, the medical man, 
the musician—ay ! even the soldier—reflect each on 
what he owes to Germany, and make his gratitude 
vocal now. Let all who have come into touch with 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


kindly German hearts and homes bear their witness 
now. Cannot Sir Thomas Barclay speed up reciprocal 
hospitalities between English and German Chambers 
of Commerce? Would the London County Council 
not like to add to the laurels of the Eutente Municipale 
by sending an invitation to the City Council of Berlin ? 
If propagandists of goodwill are as sedulous and 
untiring as the propagandists of ill-will, we may escape 
the crime and ruin of fratricidal strife. Otherwise the 
anti-Germans are only too likely to have their way— 


and war ! 
It is reassuring to remember that 
British Foreign Policy will soon 
be in hands that have been least 
soiled with Jingo tendencies. Sir 
Edward Grey, speaking at Cannon Street Hotel on 
the 2oth ult., avowed the intention of Liberal leaders 
to maintain continuity in the policy already directed 
to the following ends :— 

1. The growing friendship with the United States. 

2. The Japanese Alliance. 

3. The French Agreement. 


4. Improved relations with Russia, 
5. A better understanding with the German people. 


But while con- 
tinuity may be 
sedulously 
maintained, it 
will sometimes 
be in the spirit 
expressed by 
Lord Rosebery 
at Stourbridge, 
when he said, 
“The second- 
rate foreign 
policy which is 
continuous is 
better than the 
first-rate for- 
eign policy 
which is not.” 
The Japanese 
Alliance, for 
example, has 
not been wel- 
comed by all 
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Foreign Policy. 











Liberal leaders 
with the same 
enthusiasm. 
Lord. Rose- 
bery has _pro- 
nounced the 
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second an inevitable sequel of the first treaty, and 
added that he would not be bold enough to face the 
alternative of making no treaty at all. Mr. Morley, 
at Arbroath, described the alliance as a leap in the 
dark, of which everyone was glad, but no one was Lroud. 
He anticipated surprises in the direction of China, 
whose integrity we had guaranteed. On the whole 
there is general acquiescence in the new alliance. 
Doubtless if Japan were not so far away, acquiescence 
would soon deepen into the satisfaction of something 
like personal friendship between the peoples. The 
well-timed visit of the British Squadron to Japanese 
waters occasioned a very happy display of international 
amenities. Admiral Noel and his men were received 
everywhere with enthusiasm. 


Meantime our allies have set us a 


Magnanimit ‘ 
ae , splendid example of moderation 
es in the hour of victory. When a 

High handful of British troops were 


delivered from a small force of 
Dutch farmers who had been besieging them in 
a South African village, the British people went 
into transports of exultation. The orgies of 
mafficking will not soon be forgotten. When 
Japan has ended a war of unbroken victory by land 
and sea against the vast world empire of Russia, 
the Mikado issues a rescript to his people in which 
he says, “We strongly admonish our subjects against 
manifestations of vain-glorious pride.” The contrast 
ought to rouse salutary compunction in British hearts. 
All Christian peoples would do well to ponder these 
noble words of a non-Christian monarch. Imagina- 
tion shrinks at the thought of what the Kaiser would 
have said had he been in the Mikado’s place. 
Equally welcome is the spirit that breathes in the 
words :— 
Russia is again the friend of Japan, and we sincerely desire 


that the good neighbourly relations now re-established shall 
become both intimate and cordial. 


Side by side in the temple of magnanimity may be 
hung the Tsar’s manifesto of peace :— 

God has caused our fatherland to suffer sore trials and blows 
of fate in a sanguinary war which has afforded manifold proofs 
of the bravery and courage of our glorious troops in the obstinate 
struggle against a brave and mighty enemy. This war, so 
painful for us all, is over. The eastern portion of our country 
will develop itself in peace and good neighbourliness with the 
Japanese Empire, now become our friend. 

Yellow * The Japanese, so valiant in fight, 

Right of Entry sO moderate in victory, have 

into , oa nes 

>vealed alities 2 Ww 

“White” States. "Ye qualities to the world 

which make the enforcement of 

Exclusion Acts against them a growing moral diffi- 

culty, if not an impossibility. Even when a Labour 
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Premier held office in the Commonwealth, it was 
arranged that Japanese traders and tourists, on pre- 
senting a passport from their own Government, should 
be admitted into Australia without having to undergo 
the educational test ; and further concessions are now 
being considered. It is evident that both Australia 
and America will have to open their front door a 
little more widely to the Yellow Man. The 
Chinese boycott of American goods by way 
of retort upon American exclusiveness has drawn 
something like an apology from President Roosevelt 
himself. In his tour through Georgia he confessed : 
**We have come short-of our duty to the people of 
China.” And he went on to say, “ We should show 
every courtesy, consideration, and encouragement to 
all Chinese who are not of the labouring class to 
come to this country.” He urged the framing of 
laws and treaties to guarantee to all Chinamen, 
except those of the coolie class, the same right of 
entry into the States. This is what we should expect 
of the host and guest of Dr. Booker Washington. 

But so far as Chinese labour is 
concerned as a competitor with 
white labour, Mr. Roosevelt is of 
the same mind as the Boer farmers 
and British workmen in South Africa. The agita- 
tion there for the repatriation of the China- 
men proceeds apace. The outrages committed by 
the runaways, the occasional strike of thousands 
within the compounds, and the measures resorted to 
in order to compel them to work, are creating a deeper 
sense of revulsion in the white community. The 
demand for responsible government in the Transvaal 
grows correspondingly stronger. The Orange River 
Colony is said to be on the eve of admission to the 
rank of a self-governing State; and hopes are enter- 
tained that it will be granted a Constitution as nearly 
a reproduction of the old order before the war \as is 
compatible with the new Imperial connection. Lord 
Selborne has completed his tour round his vast civic 
diocese. He has declared that its federation is only 
a matter of time. The effect of such journeys as his 
and of the healing influence which he has everywhere 
exerted is to ripen and hasten the federative move- 
ment. 


South Africa 
Solidifying. 


The high hopes General Booth 

General Booth’s entertained of his colonisation 
sagenee. scheme have not been reaiised, 
and it has had to be postponed so 

far as Australia is concerned. Not abandoned, says 
the veteran chief of the Salvation Army, only post- 
poned. He is satisfied that the only way to make the 


OF REVIEWS. 


proposed immigration scheme a success is, first of all, 
to secure a welcome for the immigrants, and it is 
evident that, at the moment, they will not be 
welcome, so the General will not send them. It 
is much to be regretted that the scheme has 
fallen through. There are doubtless many good 
reasons why the Australian States found it impossible 
to open their gates to the proposed immigrants. 
Unfortunately these reasons are unknown here, or but 
imperfectly realised. In consequence the general 
feeling is decidedly adverse to Australia, and the idea 
that immigrants need not apply is strengthened. 
There is little doubt that the old bogey, despite all the 
General can say, that the British refuse was to be sent, 
has taken hold of the leaders in most of the States. 
In addition, there is the land question as well as the 
numbers of unemployed already in Australia. 
The promise of federal self- 
The government to South Africa, the 
** Swadeshi” RSH 
Movement. bestowment of free institutions 
upon the Russian people, the con- 
stitutional record of Japan, and the Parliamentar, 
projects of the Chinese Empress are bound to 
stimulate the demand of the people of India for 
some instalment of representative government. (ur 
Hindu fellow-subjects argue that they are surely not less 
worthy of responsible trust than moujik, Jap, or China- 
man ; or if they are, it is a poor commentary on the 
educative influence of British rule. The Indian 
National Congress is sending its advocates to England 
to rouse the electorate to a sense of Hindu rights. 
Meantime, in Lidia agitation grows amain. The 
partition of Bengal is bitterly resented by the Hindus 
as a measure intended to break the power and 
national self-consciousness of the Bengali people. 
The day when the partition took effect was made a 
day of general fasting and mourning throughout Cal- 
cutta. Meetings and memorials having proved futile, 
the Hindus have resorted to that weapon of the weak 
which has been wielded with such effect in Ireland, 
and more recently in China and Russia—the boycott. 
They vow to buy no goods from oversea. The move- 
ment is called “Swadeshi” (own country things) 
—a name which may be commended for use to-our 
Tariff Reformers. It has assumed such formidable 
dimensions that the Bengal Government has threatened 
to withdraw grants and privileges from colleges where 
students practise the boycott. On the other hand, 
the Moslems have held a thanksgiving service for the 
improved administration which they expect to follow 
from the partition. It is unfortunate there should be 
this trouble just as the Prince and Princess of Wales 
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are on their way to visit India. The Royal pair 
left this country on the 19th ult, and are 
/ expected in Bombay on the gth inst. Their 
tour will cover pretty well all the great centres of 
Indian life, from Mandalay.on the East to Karachi 
on the West, and will occupy four or five months. It 
is to be hoped that the succession of pageants will 
not be so continuous as to prevent their Highnesses 
going amongst the prolelariat of the field and of the 
schools, and learning at first hand the actual state of 
things. The impressions left on the mind of an 
Heir Apparent may prove of more value than many 
agitations. 








The ancient idea of the Royal 

President Roosevelt’s Progress is being adapted and 
Progress. extended, by means of the greater 
facilities of modern travel and of 

modern representatives of Royalty, with admirable 
effect. The influence exerted by the Prince’s visit to 
India and by Lord Selborne’s tour round South Africa 
has been exemplified during the month by Prince 
Battenberg’s cruise in the Canadian East, Earl Grey’s 
official journeyings in the Canadian West, and by 
President Roosevelt’s triumphal progress through the 
Southern States. Mr. Roosevelt appears to have 
entirely captured the South. His utterances have been 
marked by an ethical loftiness which make them 2 








Puck.) 
The Way of the Transgressor is 
“ There, you bad, wicked Beef Trust ! 


iNew York. 





Take that !!” 
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In his first 


message of leadership to the nations. 
speech he declared righteousness, courage, peace to be 
the watchword of his country’s world policy. He has 
called for severe social censures on the men and the 
trusts who “debauch business” by dishonest success 
even as he has reprobated the statesmen who disregard 
ethical standards in international affairs. The Pre- 
sident, absolutely assured of having practically the 
whole nation at his back, is evidently setting out, with 
scant regard for party pettiness, to attack the corrup- 
tion and terrorism of combined and conscienceless 
capital. 
Inthe New World these pilgrimages 
of peace are from State to State or 
from province to province within 
- the larger federal whole. In the Old 
World they proceed from nation to nation within the 
circle ofthe dis-United Statesof Europe. Thus President 
Loubet has been visiting the monarchs of Spain and 
Portugal, and has been received with every demon- 
stration of friendly enthusiasm. In view of Spanish 
sensitiveness about Morocco, the proof of Franco- 
Spanish accord is doubly welcome. French capitalists 
are seizing the opportunity to promote railway schemes 
designed to pierce or surmount, if not to wipe out, 
the Pyrenees. The quartette of Latin races seem 
to be more nearly in tune than they have often 
been. But the most notable act of international 
harmony has been the happy celebration of the 
Entente Municipale between Paris and London. By 
invitation of the London County Council, which has 
in this case made its first great plunge into inter- 
national hospitality, eighty members of the Parisian 
Municipality have spent a week of crowded festivity 
in the British capital. They, all of them, stayed as 
private guests at the houses of our County Councillors, 
and this simple device added immensely to the effect of 
the Royal and civic receptions. They returned home 
loud in their praises of their hosts, of London muni- 
cipal enterprise, and of the British character. Some 
interesting conversions from Anglophobia to enthusi- 
astic friendship have been openly avowed by 
journalists of the party. The French visit syn- 
chronised, by a certain bold timeliness, with the 
Empire’s commemoration of the Trafalgar Centenary. 
Once that celebration would have been felt a distinct 
revival of ancient enmities. Now it revived their 
memory only to show conclusively they were extinct. 
The French Press joined with ours in lauding the 
heroism and genius of Nelson, just as we can 
applaud with sincere gratitude the transcendent 
achievements of Joan of Arc. 


L’Entente 
Municipale. 
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Another distinction of the French 


—_ ” visit was the King’s opening of the 
London Traffie Kingsway. This marks the ap- 
Schemes. 


proaching completion of the few 
great attempts London has made to transform 
her rabbit’s warren of petty streets into thorough- 
fares and avenues worthy of: her supreme posi- 
tion in the world. The report of the Advisory 
Board of Engineers to the Royal Commission 
on Housing appeared at the same time as 
a timely reminder how painfully far the British 
capital is behind other great cities in the pro- 
vision of means for the circulation of traffic. 
London has practically no broad thoroughfares, 
except, perhaps, Piccadilly, which is only 136 feet 
at its widest. Berlin’s roadways run to a width 
of 196 feet. Brussels has boulevards varying from 
180 to 247 feet, while Paris can show road-widths 
of 229, 233, and even 393 feet. The French capital 
has been spending on _ street improvements an 
average of £884,000 every year for twenty-eight years. 
But London, the wealthiest city on this side of the 
globe, has only spent in a period of fifteen years an 
annual average of £606,000, of which only 
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(Baker and Dixon. 


The King and Queen open the new London thoroughfare, Kingsway. and Aldwych. 


£393,000 a year come out of the rates. The advi- 
sory engineers, foremost of their profession, recom- 
mend many drastic changes in London. Their boldest 
proposal is to cut an avenue 100 feet wide, with 
four lines of surface tramways and four lines below 
the surface, running for five miles from Whitechapel 
on the East to Uxbridge Road in the West, to the 
North of Oxford Street; and of another similar 
avenue five miles long from Holloway in the North to 
the Elephant and Castle in the South, both at a total 
estimated net cost of from twenty-four to thirty 
millions sterling. These figures are apt to make the 
ratepayer gasp, especially when the L.C.C. Chairman 
—knighted in honour of. Kingsway and the Entente 
Municipale—announced on the 24th ult. that the debt 
of the Council had risen since 1889 from £17,500,000 
to £44,500,000 sterling, and the annual expenditure 
from £3,303,000 to £16,176,000. Yet something 
must be done if London is not to be choked by her 
own prosperity and hopelessly handicapped in compe- 
tition with foreign capitals. We need to keep the 
roadways of our metropolis as much up to date as 
we keep our battleships and just as little grudge the 
cost. . 
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These and other clamant pleas 
The Main Question —among them most vocal in 
for the . 

General Election. London the swelling chorus of 
the unemployed—lend peculiar 

force to Mr. John Morley’s weighty utterance at 
Arbroath. His record of unceasing protest against 
militarism and pseudo-Imperialism make only the 
more emphatic his declaration that the moving force 
in the forthcoming General Election would be not Im- 
perialism or militarism, but social reform. He selected 
the slums, the disgrace of drink, the manner in which 
the aged poor were dealt with, as questions claiming 
national attention. ‘This is a refreshing utterance. 
It suggests that Liberal leaders are recovering from 
that anti-fiscalitis which seemed almost as effectually 
as fiscalitis itself to blind politicians to all other 
demands. Among a host of other speeches which 
have stirred the dust of the political arena during the 
month, Lord Rosebery’s at Stourbridge will perhaps 
arouse most remark, not for its sustained plea that 
the nation should restore the House of Commons to 
honour, dignity, and efficiency, but for the dilemma 
it propounded to the Liberal party on Home Rule— 
— za fSgutpameton Row 
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either, while pronouncing in its favour, to decline to 
deal with it in the next Parliament ; or to make it the 
supreme test question at the approaching General 
Election. This is an awkward choice for the Liberal 
party, for the second alternative is clearly out 
of the question. The first alternative means 
serious trouble with the Nationalist members and 
with the Irish voters throughout Great Britain. As 
the Pope has intervened with a manifesto urging 
British Catholics to support the Archbishop of West- 
minster’s holy war against the Liberal Party as 
pledged despoilers of the Catholic Schools, the Irish 
vote will probably be further deflected from Liberal 
candidates. The vote of both Houses in the Australian 
Parliament in favour of Irish Home Rule may, how- 
ever, remind statesmen that this is an Imperial ques- 
tion, not to be raised or dropped at the convenience 
of either party in Great Britain. The electoral tide 
still runs with increasing volume against the present 
Government. Barkston Ash was triumphantly 
wrested from the Tories, who could only retain with 
difficulty, by a small majority, even such a seat as 
Hampstead. 
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MAP SHOWING THE AREA DEMOLISHED. 


London’s New Thoroughfare opened by the King and Queen. 


KINGSWAY AND ALDWYCH AS THEY APPEAR TO-DAY, 












“O wad some power the giftie gie us, 


CURRENT HISTORY IN CARICATURE, 


To see ourselves as ithers see us.”—-BURNS. 


F. C. Goup, than whom there is no cleverer caricaturist on political 

subjects, does not, as a rule, excel when depicting serious situations. 
In “The Weighing of the Soul in the Scales” he has made a brilliant 
exception. The tragedy of the Congo is so well known that the moral of 
the cartoon is obvious: the hand of a native—struck off because the 
poor wretch could not produce the amount of rubber required by. his 
brutal taskmasters --weighs down the whole body of the ruler of that land, 
King Leopold, whose fate hereafter is thereby implied. “F.C. G.’s” 
other cartoons are as clever as usual. The series he is running on “ The 
Spirit of Examination” is eminently just if rather cruel. 
’ ‘The Anglo-Japanese Alliance comes in for a good deal of criticism, 
the general feeling—ably set forth in U/k—being that the two contracting 
Powers have taken Asia for themselves. Simplicissimus shows John Bull 
engaging Japan in order to do his fighting for him. 

The different points of view in England and Australia of the Alliance 
could hardly be more clearly set forth than in “ F.C. G.’s” cartoon on 
the one side and the Sydney Budetin’s on the other. 

Russia still engages attention, but although events have recently 
moved with marvellous rapidity there, there is little for the cartoonist to 
satirise. // Papagallo shows the Russian police deporting all statues, etc., 
which do not bow to the sovereign rights of the Tsar. </adderadatsch 
seems to be unaware that M. Pobyedonostzeff’s star has set in Russia, as 
it depicts him, with the Tsar, leaning over the worm-eaten cheese which 
represents the Empire, whilst the Japanese mice scamper away, each 








Westminster Gazette.] [Oct. 26. 


John Bull Samurai. 


** 1 wonder how it will suit me !” 


with a piece of the cheese. Judge 
suggests that the way out of the 
Russian difficulties is to be found 
in better treatment of the Jews. 


The Japanese irritation with the 


terms of peace finds expression in 
a cartoon in the Zokyo Puck. 


The Novoe Vremya often contains 


clever cartoons. That showing 
John Bull as the banker of belli- 
gerents, although poor in execution, 
is a smart commentary on the 
actual state of affairs. 


The Mya isse, a paper pub- 


lished in Stockholm, contains a 
clever skit upon “ the coming King 
of Norway” as a marionette pulled 
from one side by the p>rty in favour 


Westminster Gazette. of a monarchy, and from the other 


The Weighing of the Soul in the Scales, 
, (Adapted from ‘‘ The Book of the Dead.”) 
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by those favouring a republic. 


Mr. Vincent, one of the clever 
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Two souls and one seat. 


caricaturists on the Bulletin, satirically suggests how 
the case of the Federal Capital site may be brought 
before the Supreme Court. Note the number of 
bottles about, a derisive commentary on the many 
“picnic parties” of M.P.’s who visited the various 
sites before coming to a decision. 

The Conservative Melbourne Punch shows Messrs. 
Deakin and Watson as wizards engaged in producing 
wicked imps in the shape of Navigation Laws, Union 
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The Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 


Two hearts that beat as one '—in the eyes of Europe ! 








Labels, etc. A/adderadatsch’s gibe at Russia’s coming 
to the New Hague Conference maimed and wounded 
from the late war—“ and yet he calls himself an en- 
thusiast for peace”—may equally suggest a compli- 
ment. For what better proof of enthusiasm for peace 
can there be than, as soon as war is over, to hurry out 
of hospital with wounds still raw, for the replacement 
of War by Law? 








Il Papagallo.| 


A Russian Imperial Decree, and what might come of it. 








[Bologna. 


Tue Tsar: “ Being desirous of protecting the Empire of Holy Russia, I command that whoever shall be guilty of subverting my sovereign rights shall 
is ig my gn rig 


immediately transported to Siberia.’ 


’ 
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“ Peaceful Warriors”: A Japanese cartoon. 






“ The Japan-Russian War was concluded with disgrace to Japan; for 
the wiping away of it the nation is dependent upon the endeavours of 
these persons.” 


























Novoe Vremya.) 
A Russian Cartoon. 
Joun Butt: “ War is very good business—when it is other people’s war 
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Simp-tcissimus.] 





Joun Bvt (to the Jap): ‘* You have not had a very long probation ; but Nya Nisse.)} (Stockholm. 
I will engage you nevertheless, and in future you will attend to my little ~ ‘ . " 
wars.” the coming King of Norway. 
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Sydney Bulletin.) Kladderadatsch.) [ Berlin. 


Deterioration of the British Lion. Russia’s Arrival at the New Hazue Conference. 


The Anglo-Jap alliance has been renewed. ** And yet he calls himself an enthusiast for peace !” 








ople’s war 
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Utk.) 
Se In Roosevelt’s Arbitration Bureau. A ladderadatsch.| ; (Berlin. 
Wirsor (the Hottentot chief): ‘‘ Will yo: not also make peace between An Over-Ripe Cheese. 


me and Trotha? I do not bind myself, any more than the cthers, to pay an Cuer Nicuoras: “ We can easily get rid of the mice, but what alout 
indemnity.” these horrid things?” 





(Stockholm. 
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Fudge.) [New York. 
Stop your Cruel Oppression of the Jews. 
RoosEVELT (to the Tsar): ‘“‘ Now that you have peace without, why not remove his burden and 
have peace within your borders? ” 
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1 In the Land of Freedom. Journal.) [Minneapolis. Yournal.} [Minneapoli 

', (Witte has planted an oak on the grave of Washington.) Working Overtime. Converting the Heathen. i a 
WasuinctTo~: “Russia on my grave? Waiter, another Kina Coat To Kinc Corp: ‘Say, old man, what Peace Missionary: ‘‘ You were easy—look # = 
grave, please!” time of year is this, anyway?” this savage !” “ 
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3 The Spirit of Examination.—No. III. pee 

Sydney Bulletin.) Tue Sprrit (Surgeon-General Bull): ‘‘I have to inform you, Mr. Lyttel [The Ta 
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. P ton, that you are quite unfitted for service in the Colonies. You are far tov 
Australia and her Mail Service, susceptible to yellow fever.” 
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Sydney Bulletin.) 
The Required Casus Belli. 


As Carruthers says that he isn’t satisfied with Prime Minister Deakin’s 
conduct in not providing a case to be submitted to the High Court 7e the 
Australian Capital, the Bud/etin suggests that Federal and local politicians 
fight the question out at Dalgety. ‘Then Carruthers can take his Federal 
Capital problem (and his torn ear) to law, and the other party can plead 
provocation, and justifiable insectide, and thus get the matter inquired into. 
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The Spirit of Examination.—No. V. 


A Decayine Inpustry. 
Tue Spirit: “I say, Mr. Chamberlain, I’ve been locking into matters, 
d , 





[Oct. 2. 
(II. and I find that your industry is ‘ going.’” 
you, Mr. Lyttel [The Tariff Reform League is being carefully kept in the background by 


You are far tov the Conservatives in the Barkston Ash Election contest.) 
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The Spirit of Examination.— No. IV. 


Tue Spirit: “So, Mr. Brodrick, you are responsible for the publication 
of that precious Curzon-Kitchener correspondence. That shows that you 
are entirely unfitted for service in India.” 







Melbourne Punch.) 


Mischief-making Legislation. 


Deakin: ‘* We must have longer hours and do more work in turning out 
these little demons.” 

Watson: “ I’m with you, Deakin. They’re fine little imps, and we may 
never get such another chance.” 















Appreciations of Sir Henry Irving. 


(1) By Mr. F. R. BENSON; (2) By the Hon. STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 


3 HE actor’s art is like a thunderstorm, that takes 
a long time gathering, and results in a flash 
that illuminates every detail of the country- 

side for a moment.” So sings a Northern poet. He 

might have added, “ our art can claim to do what the 
sculptor, the painter, and the writerattempt in vain—that 


is, give life and actu- 
ality to the creations 
of the poetic mind.” 
‘These remarks 
seemed to mea fitting 
commentary on the 
life of the man whose 
triumphant funeral 
we had just been 
attending in West- 
minster Abbey. 

It is not within 
the scope of this 
article to deal at 
length with Henry 
Irving as an actor 
or a private indi- 
vidual, except so far 
as may be necessary 
to get a just view of 
his work and influ- 
ence asa great stage 
manager and pro- 
ducer of plays; nor 
to enlarge upon the 
brilliant co - opera- 
tion of the great 
artist whose work is 
still going on. 

Few actors have 
given rise to so 
much controversy. 
When his star first 
appeared above the 
horizon it was hotly 
debated whether he 
was a star at all, 
In later years, as 
those who best knew 
the man would have 
expected, he solved 
this problem by 
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The tate Si Henry Irving. 


forcing even his most hostile critics to acknow- the spirit. 


ledge the brilliance of the light which he diffused. 
There will always be a diversity of opinion as to which 
was his best part ; it may with some show of justice be 
maintained that, with the exception of Becket and 
Shylock, he was often at his best when his author was 
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at his worst. 


original-minded. 





(/fisted. 


Such a saying would be only one of 
many tributes to the originality and dominating power 
of Irving's creative force. 

It is sufficient here to say that at his worst he was 
more interesting than most actors at their best. The 
man who could for ten minutes hold an audience 


without speaking a 
word, while by look 
and gesture and a 
few pathetic moans 
he gave one an epi- 
tome of the French 
Revolution—of the 
return to life of a 
soul that had long 
lain dead in cap- 
tivity —who could 
sum up in Shylock’s 
first entrance and 
final exit the history 
of the Jews in 
medizval Europe, 
was fully entitled to 
his place among the 
world’s greatest 
actors. 

Irving’s career 
commenced at a 
time most oppor- 
tune for the de- 
velopment of his 
peculiar talents, 
‘The classical _ tra- 
ditions of the 
Kembles, Keans, 
and Macready had 
lapsed somewhat 
into a state of dead 
formalism. Much 
of the actor’s work 
had become a soul- 
less and secondhand 
copy of what in its 
day had been great; 
the letter of the law 
was regarded as of 
more importance 
than the worship of 


The traditions of stage technique had 
become a hindrance rather than a help to the more 
With their sonorous diction and 
breadih of treatment, they enabled ordinary talent to 
perform a short part satisfactorily, but by their 
rigidity, pomposity, and want of colour, they sadly 
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Photograph by 
Sir Henry Irving’s Birthplace—Keinton-Mandeville in 
Somerset. 


Sir Henry Irving was born in the house on the right. 


(G. S. Russell. 


handicapped the satisfactory interpretation of the 
longer vé/es.. Irving from the first appreciated the 
French maxim, “ Traditions must be learned in order 
that they may be forgotten.” 

His intellectuality, intensity, his love of varied 
detail and colour, his restless energy, his interesting 
personality and force of character, made him stand 
out as the champion of individuality and naturalness. 

The New Zealanders, if I may be allowed the com- 
parison, by refusing to impute virtue to methods, 
apart from the idea which they represent, have in- 
fused new vigour and life into a game which had 

















ee "(Laue Stoveseoaple Cc ompany. 
As Mathias in “‘ The Bells,” 
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become somewhat dull and mechanical. In a similar 
way Irving cut himself adrift from the older school, 
and galvanised and elaborated the mechanism of the 
actors art. Others of his contemporaries were 
associated with him in this work. Hermann Vezin 
and one or two more were able to make an effective 
compromise, but it was in part the limitation and in 
part the natural expression of Irving’s genius that he 
stands as the extreme representative of what might 
be called the naturalistic school of romantic acting. 

Though apparently Irving was the negation of all the 
methods of the older school, though critics protested 
for a long time that he could neither walk nor talk, 
and was deficient in the elementary rules of technique, 
a close observer of his work would come to the con- 
clusion that no man had studied to greater advantage, 
no man had more completely mastered and made his 
own those -very methods and rules which he seemed 
to revolutionise. 

Some of Irving’s greatness as an actor lay in his 
assertion of his individuality, in his exemplification of 
the truth that the interesting thing about an artist’s 
representation is not so much whether he is a faithful 
interpreter of his author, but to what extent he is able 
to transcend (to borrow Mr. Bernard Shaw’s phrase) 
the work of that author—i.e., the amount of new 
matter and creative force that he is able to infuse into 
the character. He had, too, a wonderful capacity for 
expressing feeling in terms of thought. It was this 
faculty which constituted the chief charm of his 
Hamlet. In Hamlet and other characters, in the 
struggles and disappointments, in the aspirations and 
the sufferings, 
in the failures 
and in the suc- 
cesses of his 
own life, he 
gave a noble 
illustration of 
the A®schylean 
anthem, “ Wis- 
dom is born of 
pain.” 

“ After Lleave 
Padua,” said a 
German tailor, 
‘where I study 
Aristotle and 
Plato, I come to 
London to be 
tailor. In the 
house where I 
live there a 
small boy with 
Black eyes, mer- 


him recite one 
evening, [ sayto 
his mudder, that 
boy will one 
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day be great actor, and I make him leetle white waist- 
coat and trouser to go to elocution class. Long after 
I. see picture ze celebrated tragedian Henry Irving. 
Ach Himmel! mine little friend. He have his art, I 
mine ; zey are different.” 

Again we come across records of brother artists, 
afterwards to be associated with him in some of his 
dramatic triumphs, walking weary miles from a neigh- 
bouring theatre, where there had been a frost, literal 
and metaphorical, to ask Henry if he had had better 
luck than themselves. 
There is the ready 
transference of 
Irving’s last shilling, 
and the cheerful as- 
surance that with luck 
he will be drawing 
three shillings and 
sixpence on Satur- 
day ! 

One more similar 
scene—a cold Box- 
ing Night in a small 
provincial theatre. 
A draughty dressing- 
room, three or four 
shivering actors; to 
one of them comes 
a brown paper parcel 
addressed to Henry 
Irving, with Christ- 
mas wishes — the 
contents two suits of 
warm underclothing. 
“God bless the un- 
known giver! Here’s 
some for you, 
George; some for 
you, Jimmy; and 
one for me.” 

These are only 
some of countless 
anecdotes that show 
the attractiveness 
and the gracious 
kindliness of the 
man, and the strong 
belief that people 
had in his ultimate 
success during the 
days of his early struggles. “If his living were in the 
pork line, guess he’d raise bigger pigs than anyone else,” 
was*a Chicago endorsement of his success. 
had a theatre of his own, the writer of these notes 
was informed proudly by the -hall-keeper that the 
Chief was the greatest actor living, because he would 
rather keep the whole “ House of Lords waiting than 
turn away one of his old comrades, however humble.” 

I think it was the noble idea, always embodied in 
his work,.and the generous spirit. in which he carried 
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When he: 


it out, that was one of the secrets of his success as an 
actor and a manager. 

As a producer of plays, he worthily carried on the 
work of Charles Kean and Phelps, and succeeded in 
once again bringing the stage into direct relation to the 
sister Arts. As in the days of Edmund Kean and the 
Kembles, so, in the Lyceum audiences under .Henry 
Irving, might be seen the leading minds of the age. 
Poets wrote for him, artists painted and designed for 
him, musicians composed for him. All that was best 
in the life of the day 
was pressed into the 
service of the art that 
he loved. Follow- 
ing the traditions of 
Charles Kean in the 
superb mounting of 
his plays, he rivalled 
the Germans in 
archeological ac- 
curacy, and gave the 
English stage a les- 
son in local colour, 
and suitable mise-en- 
scene, which it is not 
likely to forget. His 
properties, scenery, 
music, dresses, 
crowds, lighting, 
and the gorgeous 
harmony of his 
colouring, all helped 
to reproduce the at- 
mosphere and life of 
the period _ repre- 
sented, 

It has sometimes 
been objected that 
this wealth and 
variety of detail in- 
terrupted the action 
of the play, or that 
the magnificence of 
the mounting over- 
shadowed the acting. 
For the first criticism 
there may have been 
occasionally some 
grounds, but the lat- 
ter could only have 
been urged when, on some rare occasion, the particu- 
lar actors in the scene complained of were not at their 
best, or were in a scene not suitable to their powers. 
Some s‘age managers may have had a keener eye for 
the statuesque and pictorial effect, some a surer 
instinct for poetry and literature, an equally dramatic 
insight, but no theatrical artist ever combined all these 
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In his robes as LL.D., Cambridge. 


gifts together to the same extent as this many-sided: 


genius, 
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intellectual interests, the ingenious subtlety, were 
essentially modern, not Greek. It may have been 
that this modern quality of his work often helped 
to obtain for him the speedy and wide recognition of 
his powers. But behind the many-coloured, variegated 
pictures of life that he drew was always the expression 
of some large-minded idea that he sought to put 
before his fellow-men. Through many particulars he 
arrived at the universal; with complex forms he 
depicted simplicity. 

Irving realised that the theatre was the most 
democratic of the arts. No one had a greater belief 
in its power to fuse all sections of society into one 
common humanity. By this belief, by the modernness 
and the nobility of his ideas, he has fostered the 
development of a truly national drama, a drama that 
will find its home and its expression not in any one 
special theatre, but in any theatre that does its own 
particular work in the same spirit of unselfishness and 
high-mindedness that characterised the work of Irving. 

Johnson’s words about Garrick and “the harmless 
amusement that he provided ” have often been quoted 
in appreciation of Irving’s work. Johnson, be it 
remembered, wrote in a day that had not yet recovered 
from its disgust at the follies of the Restoration 
drama, and when the theatre could in no sense have 
claimed to be national, but was still chiefly the intel- 
lectual plaything of the Court, the rich, and the clever. 
One would rather prefer the phrase used by Sidney, 
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As Shylock. 


at a time when the stage did not suffer under any 
religious ban, when plays were in direct relation with 
the life and thought of the whole people, the imme- 
diate expression of their hopes and fears, their 
sufferings and their joys: “He gave noble pleasure 
to a people that shall be noble.” He showed them 
beautiful things, and they loved him. 
F. R. BENSON. 





T is with the greatest pleasure that I avail myself 
of this opportunity to place on record some of the 
memories that centre round the fascinating person- 

ality of Henry Irving. I first came to know him when 
I was at Cambridge in 1876. As an active member 
of the A.D.C., I was at that time slightly stage- 
struck, and although they had not then joined forces, 
Henry Irving and Ellen Terry were regarded by us 
undergraduates as the bright particular stars in the 
theatrical firmament. From the day I left Cam- 
bridge and came to live in London until his death | 
enjoyed the privilege of Irving’s friendship. 

The first great quality that he possessed, as it 

seems to me, was distinction. I cannot resist the 
impression that this quality has grown rarer of late 
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years, and—I believe that those of us who were so 
fortunate as to have seen at close quarters such 
persons as Manning, Newman, Ruskin, Shaftesbury, 
Matthew Arnold, G. F. Watts and Gladstone must 
acknowledge that the manifest atmosphere of distinc- 


tion that these 
great men Car- 
ried with them 
through the world 
seems not so 
common among 
our contempora- 
ries to-day. After 
the death of 
Watts, Henry 
Irving was left 
the most distin- 
guished figure in 
public life. The 
last of the giants, 
he has been laid 
to rest among his 
peers. 

After his dis- 
tinction, I should 
say that his most 
remarkable cha- 
racteristic was 
his great gentle- 
ness, veiling 
indomitable pur- 
pose-—a courtesy 
that never failed, 
combined with a 
steady determin- 
ation to achieve 
his end. His 
whole being was 
absorbed in his 
work. Ido not 
believe he was 
quite happy on a 
holiday. His in- 
dustry was ,im- 
mense, and no 
sooner had_ he 
finished one 
piece of business 
and put it from 
his mind, than 
he would plungé 
at once into 
something else 
with — indefatig- 


able patience and vigour. 
excellent company. 


stories and relating reminiscences; he had a slow 
method, with pauses conveying humorous innuendo, 
and often when at a meal he would rise from the 
table and enact the chief incident in the anecdote to 
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give it point. 


from those days to the end. 
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: As Becket. 
Becket, the last part played by Irving, was first played by him on February 6th (his birthday), 1893. 
When in the vein he was 
He had his own way of telling 


famous lady for its donor. 





Many of his anecdotes related to the 
early days when he and Toole went touring in the 
same stock company. They remained ever fast friends 


He had a lively sense of humour, and I remember 


well on one oc- 
casion he had 
asked me to sup 
with him to help 
him get through 
a dull evening 
with a very silly, 
but entirely 
blameless, jour- 
nalist, and when 
we rose to go, 
and the journal- 
ist had modestly 
helped _ himself 
to one cigar, 
Irving, with per- 
fect gravity, rose, 
and saying 
“Where are your 
pockets, old 
friend ?” _pro- 
ceeded to stuff 
the man’s poc- 
kets with hand- 
fuls of cigars, 
standing behind 
him to do it, 
and looking at 
me over his head 
with so quizzical 
an expression 
that I had to get 
up and turn my 
back to conceal 
my amusement. 
Once I was tell- 
ing him that a 
brother actor of 
his had assured 
me that I ought 
to pronounce the 
word hostile 
“hostle,” and 
fertile “ fertle.” 


“And how,” said 


Irving, “does he 
pronounce 
footle ?” 


For one of 


his productions (for the ‘Corsican Brothers,” I 
think it was) he used a magnificent plush curtain 
as a scene drop, and rumour assigned various 
fabulous sums of money for its cost, and a certain 
Wishing to know whether 
the latter part of these reports were true, I went 
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behind one night and asked him whether he had ever 
accepted anything of importance from the generous 
lady in question. “Yes,” he said, “she has often 
sent me fresh eggs and vegetables from ,” naming 
her suburban estate. 

Irving possessed a collection of treasures of which 
he was very proud. I cannot recall a quarter of the 
curios he has from time to time shown me, but I 
remember among them the stick Garrick used as Sir 
Peter Teazle, and the one with which Macready 
played Shylock ; Byron’s dagger; a MS. unpublished 
play by Sir Walter Scott ; a first copy of ‘ The Cenci” 
sent to Leigh Hunt with a letter on the flyleaf in 
Shelley’s hand ; and Garrick’s ring. 

Irving never forgot an old friend; he never dis- 
missed a faithful retainer; he was beloved by those 
about him in direct proportion to their intimate 
knowledge of him ; he was a hero to his valet ; he 
was full of sympathy for the suffering; in common 





with every literary and artistic genius, from Dr. * 


Johnson to himself, he had a genuine loathing of 
vivisection and all other forms of cruelty; and he 
had a smile which could only have illumined the face 
of one of God’s good men. 

I have no doubt that members of his profession 
will give the world their appreciations of his qualities 
as a player which may claim the attention that pro- 
perly belongs to the deliverances of experts. Never- 
theless, I may perhaps be permitted to record some 
of the impressions that his work left on an ordinary 
habitual playgoer. It has frequently been said that 
he was always Irving in the most diverse parts, and 
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I think this has been said as a depreciation of ‘his 
powers. Personally, I have never felt such a criticism 
to be an adverse one. To many of us who frequent 
playhouses, the interest centres in the strong person- 
ality of the actor. We wanted to see Mathias as 
Irving sees him. When once they are in the theatre, 
those who have watched both Irving and Coquelin 
play “The Bells” must recognise that the part as 
originally written is of secondary interest compared 
with the personal interpretation of the respective 
actors. We read our Shakespeare at home with 
reverence and love and pride, we go to the theatre 
to see how a particular man or woman will act 
him, and if the player be a really imaginative 
artist, the dominance of his or her personality 
is not a drawback, but the very essence of the 
performance. 

Irving was not only an imaginative artist, but a 
thorough student of every detail and branch of his 
profession, and a diligent reader of all authoritative 
Shakespeare criticism. He considered and prepared 
every gesture and intonation of voice pertaining to 
every word and line. When rehearsing a new play, 
his room was littered with notes chronicling his 
decisions as to the appropriate movements of the 
body accompanying the utterance of the lines. But 
this exquisiteness over minutiz was always kept sub- 
servient to a large conception of the character as a 
complete work of art. Very deeply do I regret now 
that I did not keep records of the many thoughtful 
reflections I have heard him express on Shakespeare’s 
characters. I have, however, discovered the following 
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Arrival of Lady Irving with Mr. H. B. Irving and Mr. Laurence Irving at the Abbey. 
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notes in my diary, dated at Deal on September 4th, sharp remark, told him I thought it was like an 


1884, which I transcribe :— excellent penny reading, to which he replied, “ Of 
At dinner talk turned upon Macbeth. Irving said he thought | course, you know, he had never seen the ghost ! ” 
it the most remark- No one can 
able of the plays in ; ~ Aero ay 
this, that the charac- Soe Ni NY \\\*\\. Wy look back upon 
tat fi Matseth ax be \\ 4 | the long and glori- 
read it (which he e We: i ous Lyceum 
yi a | SW SN period without 
not the commonly 4 x é : jiati 
accepted: reading) eee >> INS fl; associating the 


was the most 
imaginatively poetic 
in Shakespeare. The 
generally _received 
view that Macbeth 
is a good enough sol- 
dier egged on to 
murders by a fiendish 
wife, in all modesty 
‘ he considers wrong ~ 
entirely. Macbeth is 
a dreaming, imagina- 
tive arch-hypocrite, 
the hypocrite of 
Shakespeare. 


There followed 
a discussion as to 
whether Banquo’s 
ghost should be: 
shown visibly at 
the banquet | or 
not: Booth havy- 
ing played Mac- 
beth with an 
empty seat, from 
which he started. 
back in horror. 
Irving finally 
played it with a 
visible ghost. 

In common 
with all actors, 
he suffered the 
disadvantage of 
seeing his brother 
players but sel- 
dom. On the rare 
occasions when he pee AY ! 
could visit a the- se / if Ol 
atre other than his ; = = 
own, his apprecia- 
tions and criti- 
cisms were pene- 
trating. I remem- 
ber being with 


my i / ' name of Ellen 
Terry with its tri- 

umphs. Nor can 
anyone for a mo- 
ment doubt that 
her arrival from 
the old Court 
Theatre set the 
seal upon Irving’s 
career, and helped 
to place him per- 
manently at the 
head of the the- 
atrical world. It 
is quite impos- 
sible to exagger- 
ate the assistance 
he derived from 
the presence at 
his side of thi 
most winning ac- 
tress of our age, 
who, besides the 
fascination of her 
personal charm, 
brought to his as- 
sistance a_ rare 
combination of 
faultless taste, 
wide general cul- 
, tivation, and 
» thorough  know- 
meri) ledge of every- 

if if “ thing pertaining 
inte bh ] ; 
(AT erste 
ij Mien yt art. Only those 
\ who have had the 
good fortune to 
know them both 
can entirely ap- 
preciate how the 
abilities of each 
acted and re-acted 
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him soon after he on the other. It 
had witnessed one of the numerous Hamlets of the was a great reign, and its glories were rightly shared 
last quarter of a century, and he asked me what by its queen. 

I thought of it, and I, thinking it, no doubt, a STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 
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Letters from Russia.— II. 


Russian Orators—The Fair at Nijni Novgorod—The Volga—Troubles in Moscow— 
The Fall of Pobyedonostzeff—Death and Funeral of Prince Troubetskoi— 
The Vagaries of the Censor—Waifs and Strays from Sakhalin. 


Sept. 30th.—The Russian peasant 


The Russian divides the world, so it used to be 
Publie Speaker. Said, into people who could speak 
and people who could not. The 


former consisted of the Russians, the latter of all other 
nations. The Russian was intelligible and articulate 
to the Russians, therefore he was the man who 
could speak. The others were unintelligible to the 
Russians, therefore they could not speak—that is, 
could not speak articulately, speak so as to be under- 

stood—by the 
Russians that is, 
But I am_begin- 
ning to believe that 
the Russian is pre- 








more valuable qualities remains to be seen. Of the 
minor but important talent of musical, articulate, and 
eloquent speech he is much more richly endowed 


than the race which founded the Mother of 
Parliaments. 

The Russian peasant is the 

The Peasant § handiest man with an axe that the 

as M.P. world has ever seen. It now 


remains to be seen whether he will 
make a good member of Parliament. It is the fashion 
to abuse the Douma 
as an absurd bur- 
lesque of a national 
representative as- 
sembly, as a rich 

















Typical Russian Peasant. 
(A pilgrim.) 


eminently a speaker. I have now been present at 
several meetings, and although I do not know 
enough of the language to criticise the speeches as 
arguments, my ignorance of Russian in“no way 
prevented my appreciation of the fluency, the 
thythm, the power of Russian as a vehicle of 
oratorical expression. The Russian is a much more 
fluent speaker than the Englishman. He uses no 
notes, he neither stutters nor stammers nor drawls 
out disjointed periods. And the result, especially 
when the speaker is animated by genuine feeling, is 
very fine. If the success of the Douma is to be 
dependent upon the eloquence of its members, it will 
be in no danger of falling short of the most sanguine 
expectations of its authors. But in all national 


assemblies common sense and a capacity to give and 
take are more valuable than the gift of the gab. 
Whether the Russian Parliament man will have those 


Peasant Village Mayors. 
(Typical of peasant M.P.s in Douma.) 
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Type of well-to-do Peasant. 


(Province of Nijni.) 


man’s preserve, and so forth. But it ought not to be 
forgotten that the Douma must contain at least fifty 
peasants, one from each Government in the Empire, 
and that it may easily contain 300, or a majority of 
the whole body. The working classes .in the towns 
are supposed to belong to the peasant class, and there- 
fore they are shut out from the franchise. But the 
Douma, in a curiously complicated, illogical fashion, 
is in reality based upon household suffrage. By the 
rural administrative system of Russia every ten peasant 
householders elect one of their number to sit on 
the volost or local district council. The members 
of these volosts, who are elected -by household 
suffrage, who in fact have been already elected 
before the Douma was thought of, have to 
elect their representatives to the General District 
Council, who in turn must elect their delegates to 
the Electoral College of the province, by whom the 
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members for the Douma are actually elected. Every 
peasant who takes his seat in the Douma must there- 
fore have been chosen by his fellows four times 
over: (1) when elected to the volost by ten of his 
neighbours ; (2) when elected by the volost to 
the General District Council; (3) when elected 
by the General District Council to the Electoral 
College, and (4) when selected by the Electoral 
College to be a member of the Douma. Those finally 
selected after this four-fold winnowing will receive 
a pound a day salary when the Douma is sitting. 
Twenty shillings will not go far in St. Petersburg, but 
to the peasant candidate a pound a day is the wealth 
of a Croesus. Russia’s peasant Parliament, it is safe 
to say, will be unlike any Parliament that has yet 
existed ; but exactly how it will act no one in Russia 
seems to have the least idea. 

On going through the list of the 
Governments in the Appendix of 
the Ukase constituting the Douma, 
I find that in about one-third of 
the Governments the peasant members of the Elec- 
toral Colleges will be able to outyote all the other 
members. It does not follow that they will do it, 
but it is within their power to do it if they choose. A 
peasant in Russia is often a townsman, a working 
man, or a tradesman. 
peasant because he is living in a city or making. his 
living by a trade. Hence it would be a mistake to 
imagine that the peasant M.P. will of necessity be a 
simple moujik. He may be a very well-to-do.citizen, 
while still technically and legally a peasant. Judging 


The 
Peasant M.P. 


from some of the typical peasants whom you meet in 
council or on pilgrimage, the peasant M.P. of the 
Douma will compare very favourably in physique 
and in manly beauty with the average British member 
of Parliament. 


The Famous Fair of Nijni Novgorod. 


He does ‘not cease to ‘be a. 


The 
Vanishing Fair. 
Oct, 3rd.—It 
seems to be my 
fortune to turn up 
just when great 
fairs are vanishing. 
I reached the 
World’s Fair at 
Chicagoon the day 
on which it closed, 
and this year I just 
missed being in at 
the death of the 
great fair of Nijni 
Novgorod. Fairs 
of the latter type 
are antiquated in- 
stitutions in these 
days of railways 
and telegraph. 
They belong to 
the epcech of barter. That Nijni Novgorod has held 
its own so.long with its great fair is an interesting 
illustration of the persistence of old habits in a con- 
servative community. The turnover at the fair this 
year is said to have been only £13,000,000. To do 
this amount of business it ought not to be necessary 
to keep in existence a great town of streets empty for 
nine months in the year and actually under water for a 
month every spring. The Nijni fair is an archaic 
survival from a time when everybody distrusted every- 
body else so much that unless he could actually see, 
touch, taste and handle the goods which he was 
buying, he felt sure that he would be cheated. Now- 
adays, when everyone has got sufficient elementary 
honesty to understand what it is to buy in sample and 
be punished if the goods are not up to sample or 
specification, it seems incredible that Nijni Fair can be 
kept going much longer. Its disappearance will be 
lamented by those who love to keep up.the traditions 
of the past. But it is as much an anachronism as the 
bow and arrow, the spinning wheel, the stage coach, 

and the old-fashioned autocracy. 

Oct. 5¢h.—From Nijni I took 
steamer down the Volga as far as 
Saratoff.* There are not so many 
castles on the Volga as there are on 
the Rhine, but the river, as a river, throws the Rhine 
into the shade. Compared with the great artery of 
Eastern Russia the Rhine is but a rivulet. The 
Volga is the Mississippi and the Kama the Missouri 
of Europe. The river steamers—almost empty at 
the end of September—are delightful pleasure ships 
with excellent cuisine, and hardly any vibration, which 
travel from about fifteen miles an hour down stream, 
past a continually changing panorama of surpassing 








The Biageetept 
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* When at Saratoff Mr. Stead held a public meeting, and extracts from his 
speech on that occasion appeared in the Westminster Gazette of October 18th. 
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beauty. The 
foliage on the 
trees — autumn 
gilded —reminded 
me of the Indian 
summer on the 
Hudson. The 
banks are never 
monotonous; level 
stretches of sand 
alternate with 
wooded bluffs,and 
here and there, as 
at Nijni itself, the 
remains of some 
grim Kremlin — 
stern memorial of 
the wars against 
the Tartars—add 
an element of 
romantic interest 
to the scene. The 
breadth of the 
river, its steady 














current, its majes- 
tic sweep and 
movement, exceed those of any river in Europe, with 
the doubtful exception of the Danube. There are 
numerous islands all along the course of the steamer, 
islands which the Volga fashions as a child makes mud 
pies. For a term of years the mighty stream amuses 
itself by building up a great island miles long midway 
between its banks. Grass grows upon it, and the wil- 
low, and at last the island, wood-crowned, seems as 
permanent a feature of the landscape as the river banks, 
Then some day or night the river seems to weary of 
its pretty plaything, the flood rises over it, and 
when it falls the island has disappeared. Its com- 


The Kremlin of Nijni Novgorod. 





porent parts are distributed over a bed of a thousand 
miles, or are deposited in the Caspian. ‘The fares on 
the Volga steamers are low, the food cheap, the fish 
excellent. The sterlet, the sturgeon, and caviare can 
never be enjoyed so well as on the river. The surface 
of the Volga is discoloured by the leakage of the 
petroleum barges, which bring thousands of tons of 
mineral oil from Baku, and they say this sometimes 
imparts a disagreeable odour to the fish. I did not 
find this to be the case. Some idea of the immensity 
of the river may be formed from the size of the 
marine monsters which frequent it. The baluga, a 

species of gigan- 








A Scene on the Volga: Timber Ship broken up after floating down the river. A stone 
drag is used to assist the steering of the craft, 














tic sturgeon, when 
caught, is always 
opened in the 
presence of the 
police, who search 
in its interior for 
traces of human 
remains, The 
baluga is a kind 
of fresh water 
shark. Any fish 
bearing internal 
evidence of having 
been a man-eater 
is not allowed to 
be used as human 
food. Man only 
eats the baluga if 
the baluga has not 
eaten man. 
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Oct. 8¢h.—The first warning of 
trouble in Moscow was the news 
that Prince Serge Troubetskoi, the 
newly-elected popular Rector of 
Moscow University, had been compelled to close the 
University owing to the conduct of the students. The 
closing was a temporary measure. The students who 
misbehaved were a mere handful. There is something 
to the English mind altogether preposterous about 
the way in which students are regarded in Russia. 
They almost appear to think themselves a kind of 
Third Estate, and the views of the rawest of under- 
graduates are spoken of as if they were of importance. 
Students do not like the politics of some of their 
professors. Away with‘these professors! Students, 
or some of them, wish to'use the University halls as 
meeting-places for the unemployed, the strikers, 
‘the revolutionists, or heaven knows what! If they 
‘are not allowed 
to do pretty well 
as -they please, 
they. refuse to | 
attend classes, 
and society 
shudders at <dis- 
orders in the 
Universities! It - 
is well that Mos- 
cow has got a 
Rector of unim- 
peachable Liber- 
alism;. but it 
would seem that 
the disorderly 
elements pay as 
little respect, to 
him as to any of 
his. Conservative 
predecessors. 
‘The printers. have been on strike for days. No 
newspapers have appeared for a week. The menu 
in the Slavanski Bazar is now written by hand. 
The tramways have not beea running for a week. 
The bakers are out on strike, and have emphasised 
their objection to resume work by dropping heavy 
stones from the roof of their tenements on the heads 
of the gendarmes, who reply with volleys from the 
street below. The roughs—young hooligans mostly 
—smash plate-glass windows and threaten to blow up 
the main that supplies the city with water. All 
citizens have been warned to lay in as large a stock 
_of water as can be stored, in case the supply should 
be stopped for a couple of days. The strikers and 
the Cossacks have been killing each other in the 
streets, and the lower classes say that it is to be Baku 
over .again. Everything points to the absolute 


The Troubles 
in 


Moscow. 


necessity for a union of the Tsar and his people for 
, the combating of the Anarchic movement, whose aim, 
to quote the phrase of M. Taine, is not Revolution 
but Dissolution. 


But although all this bloody work 








The University, Moscow. 
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is going on, the placid surface of the life of Moscow 
is apparently unruffled. A dozen men may be killed 
in a hot corner, but in a few minutes their corpses are 
carried into the nearest yard. No inquests are held, 
and no one can say ten minutes afterwards that 
anything has happened. 

Cet. 11th —The star of Pobyedo- 
nostzeff is setting in thick darkness, 
and the Holy Orthodox Church, 
over which he has reigned with iron 
sway for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, is waking from its slumbers, The Emperor has 
promised that the Church shall be allowed its liberties, 
preparations are being made for the holding of 
Councils, and already a Reform party is slowly 
emerging. From a long talk which I had last night 
with a zealous and intelligent priest, I gathered that 
the first demand of the awakened Church will be for 
more Bishops. 
The _ present 
Lishoprics are 
too huge to be 
properly bishop- 
ped by one man, 
and the episco- 
pate will have to 
be multiplied to 
bring it up toa 
level with the in- 
crease of the 
population. The 
adding to the 
number of 
Bishops is, how- 
ever, nothing 
new. The start- 
ling item in the 
programme of 
the Reform 
party is the demand that the whole system of 
appointments to the priesthood should be radically 
altered by substituting election by the whole body of 
the faithful of their priests and the election of the 
Bishops by the priests. Accerding to my priest the 
more spiritually-minded of the clergy favour this 
introduction of the elective principle into the Church. 
They say, truly enough, that it is but a reversion to the 
practice of the primitive Christian Church, and they 
maintain that the choice of the parishioners is much 
more likely to correspond to the needs of the parish 
than the nominee of a Bishop or a patron. That 
may be admitted; but I was not prepared for the 
deduction which, with characteristic Russian thorough- 
ness, the Reformers draw from this admission. If the 
peasants—for in nine cases out of ten they are 
the parishioners— are to be free to choose 
their spiritual pasters, they must not be trammelled 
by any limitation as to the learning or the training 
of the candidate of their’ choice. The peasants, 
said the priest, will not go to the seminaries for their 


Church Reform 
with a 
Vengeance. 
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priests, They will choose one of their own number, 
a peasant like themselves, a godly man, whose heart 
is in the service of the Lord. He may not be able 
to do more than read the services and sign the 
necessary documents, but if the love of God is in his 
heart and the care of souls is on his conscience, he 
will do more good to his flock than much more learned 
priests who have not the spiritual life. The apparition 
of a peasant priesthood elected on the most primitive 
democratic Christian basis is a companion picture to 
the peasants’ Parliament which now looms upon the 
horizon, Unless something unforeseen happens it 
seems not unlikely that Russia will be the most 
interesting country in the world for the next fifty years. 
No distinction is made between what we in England 
would describe as the communicants and the con- 
gregation. Unless a Russian formally severs himself 
from the Orthodox Church, or is excommunicated, he 
is a member till his death of the communion into 
which he has been baptised. It is rather startling to 
a foreigner to hear the peasants constantly spoken of 
as Christians. The Russian word for peasant is 


Christian, just as the old Roman word for country-. 


man was paganus. The peasant pagan of old Rome 
is the peasant Christian of Holy Russia. The Church, 
said Voltaire, is the poor man’s opera house. It is 
the one place in a Russian village where the peasant 
can escape from the mad monotony of his daily toil. 
Two services per day, each lasting a couple of hours, 
are supplied two hundred days in the year without 
reckoning extras. 


Oct. 14¢h.—No one outside Russia, 

The Death few outside Moscow, can realise 

the Rector the intensity of the shock that was 
Moscow University. caused by the sudden death of 
Prince Serge ‘Troubetskoi, the 

popular Rector of Moscow University. Prince 
Troubetskoi was only in his forty-fourth year, but 
he had already attained such a commanding 
position that he was everywhere regarded as the 
inevitable Minister of Education in the first Liberal 
Cabinet. He was one of the leading spirits in the 
Liberal movement, and one of the most conspicuous 
figures in the famous deputation which in the early 
summer addressed to the Emperor one of the most 
faithful and forcible warnings which Sovereign has 
ever received from his subjects. When freedom was 
restored to the Universities, the first use which 
Moscow made of its liberty was to elect Prince Serge 
Troubetskoi as its Rector. It was a difficult post, 
and many who knew how frail a hold he had upon 
life feared that the task would be too much for 
him. The end, however, came even sooner than was 
expected. Liberty being established in the Univer- 
sity, the Rector in vain endeavoured to prevent it 


. being taken advantage of by the outside public. The 
. students, he said, might use the halls of the University 


for meetings on any subjects they chose. But non- 
members of the University could not be permitted to 
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share in the privileges of the students. It was in vain. 
Society is not built in watertight compartments. The 
right of public meeting conceded to the students was 
by them eagerly shared with the miscellaneous public. 
The Rector, finding expostulation useless, temporarily 
closed the University and went to St. Petersburg to 
plead the cause of liberty before the Minister of 
Education. The excitement proved too great a 
strain, and he fell dead almost in the presence of his 
Chief. His death was a cruel blow to the Liberal 
cause. A hot Radical, who telephoned me the news, 
added : “ He is the latest victim. And you ask us to 
be friends with that Government. Never. It is war 


The late Prince Serge Troubetskoi. 


to the death.” A few hours after I met the banner- 
bearer of the ultra-Conservatives. “ Is it not terrible ?” 
he exclaimed. “The latest victim of the Anarchy 
which is invading us.” Both Radical and Conser- 
vative were right. Prince Serge Troubetskoi perished 
a victim to the internecine war which is raging between 
the two contending _ principles — the principle of 
Repression and the principle of Liberty. The end 
to that struggle is near at hand, but Prince Trou- 
betskoi, who saw it afar off and was glad, died like 
Moses before his comrades entered into the Promised 
Land. 





THE 








The Donskoi Monastery, where Prince Troubetskoi was buried. 


Oct. 16th.—I have just 

Te Peperel returned from the funeral of 
Prince Serge Troubetskoi. the Rector. It was a scene 
full of solemn and even tragic 

pathos. The coffin of the brave “fighter for 
freedom” was borne on a bier covered with white 
silk, drawn by six horses draped from head to foot in 
black. There was no band. The procession was 
almost exclusively composed of students .of the 
University, many carrying beautiful wreaths with 
inscriptions. They marched in loose order in four or 
five bodies, each with its own precentor. The effect 
of their singing as they tramped slowly through the 
streets on the last long pilgrimage to the monastery 
was very touching. The funeral services had begun at 
the railway station at seven in the morning. They 
had been continued all day at the church of the 
University. They were to be continued at the 
monastery. It was half-past four when I saw the long 
procession pass. It will be nearly six before the last 
solemn rite is paid to the dead. Donskoi Monastery, 
where the Rector is buried, was erected in pious 
memory of a great victory gained on its site over the 
Khan of the Crimea whose Tartar horde was discom- 
fited, according to tradition, by the special interposi- 
tion of the Virgin Mary. Her ikon, presented by 
the Cossacks of the Don, is one of the treasures 


of the shrine. “Not unto us, not unto us, O 
Lord, be the glory,” and every year since 
then—the battle was fought just three years 


after the destruction of the Spanish Armada—the 
Russians commemorate the anniversary of their 
deliverance by prayer and psalms of thanksgiving. 
The monastery, with its massive fortification, recalled 
Scott’s description of Durham, “ Half Church of God, 
half castle ’gainst the Scot.” With its cupola of gold, 
its lofty parapets, the Donskoi is one of the most 
picturesque of the Russian monasteries. It was 
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plundered by the 
French under 
Napoleon. Driving 
vack to the city 
I passed the great 
dome of the church 
which commemo- 
rates the deliver- 
ance of Russia 
from the invader, 
and went through 
the Kremlin, enter- 
ing by the Trinity 
Gate through 
which Napoleon 
rode at the head of 
his army on the 
eve of the burning 
of Moscow. All 
around were hun- 
dreds of French 
cannon captured in 
the terrible retreat, 





_ bearing silent but eloquent testimony to the vanity of 


martial glory. A little further on I passed the iow, 
white-palisaded, flower-decorated cross which marks 
the spot where the Grand Duke Serge perished not 
twelve months ago, And so home to the Slavanski 
Bazar. What a mingling of memories of the past 
with the hopes of the present! The youth of Russia 
singing their marching song on their way to their 
Rector’s grave, and the hoary past looking down from 


the grim walls of the Kremlin over the sepu!chre of 


Napoleonic ambition. For it was Moscow, not 
Waterloo, that slew the Empire. 

The solemn chant sung by the 
students was an adaptation of the 
funeral march of Lermontoff, which 
is played at. the burial of officers 
throughout the Russian Empire. It is a literal 
Russian translation of the famous anonymous poem 
on the burial of Sir John Moore. ‘“ Not a drum was 
heard, not a funeral note”—the words and the 


metrical swing of the poem are admirably reproduce 1 


Marching Music 
the Funeral. 





at the Kremlin, Moscow. 


The big gun “Tsar,” 
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by Lermontoff. The translation was set to music, 
and it was this music that the students sung. But the 
words they changed. The poem originally cele- 
brating the death and burial of a British hero in the 
Peninsular War, afterwards converted into the Russian 
military funeral march, has now undergone a third 
transformation, As it was sung to-day it was asa 
sombre hymn to Liberty, not without a revolutionary 
note. After the speeches had been delivered at the 
grave, the immense concourse broke up and streamed 
citywards, a turbid stream of youthful enthusiasts 
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was in the grave. So on the way home they gave 
themselves up to such a mild revolutionary orgie as 
can be evolved from red flags whose colour was 
invisible in the darkness, and the singing of the 
“‘ Marseillaise ” and the “Carmagnole.” There were 
Socialist workmen among the students, and they were 
having a very good time, when out came the Cossacks. 
Someone in the crowd fired a revolver at the leading 
Cossack. Instantly his comrades drew their whips 
and rode into the crowd, laying on right and left with 
vigour. No shots were fired, but the Cossacks 








Photograph by 





[C. O. Bulla. 


Vast Crowds followed the Funeral Car bearing Prince Troubetskoi’s body. 


Singing the “ Marseillaise,” while here and there a red 
flag was flourished by social democratic workmen on 
the pavement to encourage “the Movement.” For- 
tunately the police did not interfere, and everything 
passed off guietly. 

Oct. 17th. — Even when I was 
writing the foregoing complacent 
reference to the funeral, wilder 
work was going on. The students 


The Sequel 


0 
the Funeral. 


had agreed that beyond the chanting of the variant 
upon Lermontoff’s funeral-hymn which sings the 
praises of the Decembrists, they would postpone all 
demonstrations of a political nature till after the body 


leathered into the students and the mob, and, to quote 
the enthusiastic words of one who witnessed the scene, 
“Gave them such a thrashing as would have done you 
all the good in the world to see it.” I am very glad 
I did not see it. Why on earth the Russian authorities 
in dealing with a mob should always seem to round 
them up into a bunch and then charge, instead of 
dispersing the crowd by breaking them up into driblets, 
is one of the things which isastanding puzzle to English- 
men. Naturally the Russian is much more humane than 
most men—but this practice of bunching up a crowd as 
cowboys round up cattle seems to be as much at 
variance with humanity as it is with common sense. 
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‘The Cathedral of St. Sauveur,- Moscow. 


Oct. 17th. —The extraordinary 
parallel that exists between the 
Russian and the British political 
situations is further exemplified this 
morning by the appearance of the Moscow Gazette's map 
of Russia as’it willbe if the Liberals have their way. 
The Zemstvo Congress, most unwisely, in my opinion 
—an opinion which I expressed at the very moment 
when the mistake was made—allowed, itself to be 
goaded by the taunt of a Polish member to adjourn 
the agrarian question in order to discuss the claims 
of the non-Russian provinces to Home Rule. The 
simple and obvious course of adjourning the discussion 
until the representatives of these provinces had 
formulated their own proposals, when the Zemstvo 
Congress could consider them as a whole, was not 
taken, and after a long debate the Congress committed 
itself to a wild scheme of Home Rule all round, 
Instantly the Russian nationalists of the high old Tory 
type saw their opportunity. Who has forgotten the 
famous Unionist taunt that our Home Rulers wished 
to “restore the Heptarchy”? The Moscow Gazette 
appeals to the same sentiment by producing a map 
showing Russia after the Home Rulers have worked 
their devastating will upon the Empire. The accom- 


Russian Unionists. 
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panying miniature reproduction of this Unionist 
campaign document suffices to show how effectively 
the forcing of the Home Rule issue upon the Russian 
Liberals has played into the hands of the enemy. 
There is a time. for all things, and at this critical 
moment, in the struggle for liberty, it seems a 
dangerous piece of Quixotry to confuse the issue by 
entertaining .proposals for which no one was ready, 
and which were so dangerously easy to misrepresent. 

One of the most ancient institu- 
tions of Russia ought not to 
survive by a day the meeting of 
the Douma. The censor in 
Russia is one of the most absurd anachronisms in an 
Empire full of such. The law prohibiting the publi- 
cation or circulation in Russia of any unauthorised 
portrait or caricature of the Emperor imposes upon 
the censor the painful duty of converting the carica- 
ture pages of the Review or Reviews just to hand 
into a painful burlesque of a chessboard. The 
letterpress under the caricature in Punch of October 
4th, of Russian soldiers, is blacked out, but the picture 
is allowed to remain. One of the oddest freaks of this. 
unfortunate official was his decision that my letter on 
the emancipation of the Tsar might pass, but the 
Times leader on the letter must be blue-pencilled. 
Fortunately the incongruity of this decision appears 
to have struck the man with the black smudging 
cloth, so I got my Zimes without any caviare, the 
blue pencil across the leading article alone showing. 
that the censor had been at work. The only con- 
solation the Russians have in contemplating these 
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absurdities is to comfort themselves by the reflection 
that all censors everywhere are the same. In 
England we have only one censor left—the censor 
of plays—and, judging from “ The Spring Chicken,” 
he is quite worthy to stand in a line with any of the 
censors whom Russia has produced, 

The Russian caricatures on post- 
cards, privately printed and some- 
times hand-painted, are often very 
clever and biting, and occasionally 
not a little coarse. The picture of the Swine Bureau- 
cracy, which gorges itself with human blood spilled 
in January in St. Petersburg, and then voids the 
digested result in dung labelled “the Douma,” is a 
specimen of the St. Petersburg satirist’s gift. The 
Moscow set of post-cards deal more with caricatures 
of leading public men. We have, for instance, General 
Trepoff seating himself on the throne and placing the 
Imperial crown on his head. Another represents 
Bishop Nicow as a modern Peter the Hermit, riding 
an ass with the head of Mr. Gringmuth, of the 
Moskovski Viedemosti. There is a very amusing 
caricature, in which a tiny schoolboy is accused of 
assaulting a gigantic policeman, who could easily 
have put the child into one of his jackboots. Perhaps 
the simplest and most general in its appeal is the 
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“If my sex does not disqualify me for the gallows, 
why should it disqualify me for the franchise?” 
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picture of the woman contemplating Sophie Perovski 


on the gallows, and asking why the franchise of the, q 


ballot-box should be denied to a sex which is accorded 
the franchise of the gallows. 
Oct. 18th.—There.is joy in. the 
The heart of the Moscow policemen 
Baby’s Birthday. to-day because it is raining. Police- 
men do not usually like rainy days, 
but when a public holiday coincides with an excited 
state of public sentiment, then, indeed, rain is as 
welcome as. flowers in May. To-day is the Heir- 
Apparent’s birthday. Flags are flying on all the 
public buildings, there is service in some of the 
churches, and business is suspended. Thanks, how- 
ever, to the rain there is no disturbance, and the 
Cossacks are at peace. The electric trams have 
begun to run again, the compositors have returned to 
work, and all the newspapers in Moscow seappear. 
The compositors have transferred the strike to St. 
Petersburg, where for three days they have decreed 
the capital of the Russian Empire shall do without 
newspapers, Afterwards there is talk of a railway 
strike. These things seem much mores formidable 
in London than they do to those in the midst of whom 
they are occurring. I see an English newspaper says 
that there is a panic-stricken exodus from Moscow. 
As a matter of fact, life in Moscow goes on undis- 
turbed by the occasional outbursts of discontent. The 
theatres are full, the street traffic is undisturbed. 
You might drive about Moscow all day from morning 
to night for a week on end without coming upon any 
evidence of the disorder and violence which un- 
doubtedly. exist. Men have been killed here and 
there, but the water does not close sooner over a 
drowned man than the ordinary tide of busy life con- 
ceals from view all traces even of a bloody émeute. 
The bullet marks in the plaster are soon filled up, 
and everything is “as before.” 
Oct. 19th.—There left Moscow late 
Waifs and Strays Jast night, for the estate of Madame 
Pee Narischkin, in the Government of 
Twer, one of the saddest and most 
tragic groups of human derelicts that ever travelled 
in company. Seventy-five children—boys and girls 
of all ages—the children of the criminal convicts of 
Sakhalin, arrived in Moscow this morning, after two 
months’ travel, to be taken charge of by the charity 
of this Lady Bountiful. What a handful! The 
offspring of murderers and confirmed criminals. 
brought from the furthest East, motherless and father- 
less, to be brought up ina charitable institution ‘in 
the heart of Russia. “Are you an orphan?” one of 
the little girls was asked. “ Yes,” she replied, “ my 
mother killed my father.” The sports of these little 
ones have been the enacting in play of the crimes 
which their parents perpetrated in earnest. “If there 
be anything in heredity !” said a friend with a shudder. 
“Of course, there is atavism,” said another, “but 
there is no need for alarm. Crime usually skips a 
generation before it reappears.” One of the 
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pleasantest features about the pilgrimage of these 
children of the gaol was the cordiality and affectionate 
kindness which was shown to them by the children 
of Japan, Their progress across the island was one 
long féfe. Little Japanese boys and girls brought 
them flowers, gave them sweetmeats, and parted with 
their toys to solace the little Russians—spawned in 
crime though they were—during their long journey to 
Russia. These returning Muscovites, if no others, 
bring back nothing but sunny memories from Japan. 


St. PETERSBURG, Oct. 23rd. 
I left Moscow on Saturday night 
at. half-past nine o'clock and 
arrived in St. Petersburg twelve 
hours later. We considered our- 
selves lucky to get off. For an epidemic of strikes 
had broken out on the railways entering Moscow, and 
the capital was severed from railway communication 
with Kasau, Riazau, Yaroslaf and Kursk. There 
were rumours that the Warsaw line was also to be 
held up, and that leading to Windau. Near. Riazau 
the strikers had cut the telegraph wires, and the 
unfortunate traveller, embedded in the vast wilderness 


The 
Railway Strikes. 
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of mud, without a railway and without a telegraph 
wire, was marooned indeed. Our train that started 
for Petersburg was carefully guarded. She crept out of 
the station and proceeded for some miles very slowly, 
bellowing every now and then with the roar of a huge 
monster in pain. There was a good deal of fog, through 
which the lights shone eerily. Every now and then 
the train slowed down to a standstill, and then crept 
slowly, stealthily on like some wild creature stalked 
by invisible hunters. Fortunately no fog signals were 
used, or the detonation would have made everyone 
believe that the line had been blown up. 

The Russian droschkies which 
have been promised for London 
next year will introduce a welcome 
novelty into methods of London 
street locomotion. The droschky, with its sixpenny 
fare and its taxameter flag, will be in great request. If 
they are fitted with pneumatic tyres, it will be difficult 
to improve upon them for ease of transit. Here in 
St. Petersburg, and still worse in Moscow, the streets 
give them no chance of showing their qualities. Very 
few of them are rubber-tyred, none are pneumatic, 
the majority—the immense majority—have iron tyres, 
and they rattle over the cobblestones with which the 
Russian capitals are paved with a jingle and a jolting 
to which it takes the Westerner some time to get 
accustomed. The pavement of Moscow, and in a 
less degree of St. Petersburg, is symbolical of the 
roughness and rawness of much of Russian life. 
Constantly you are reminded here that you are in a 
new country, as new and as undeveloped as the 
Western States of America, and in nothing is this 
more obvious than in the roads. Through what 
quagmires the droschky toils, over what hills and 
holes it bumps uncomplaining! ‘The way in which 
they dash about at midnight through imperfectly 
lighted streets, with never a lamp of their own to 
guide their driver or to warn the passer-by of their 
approach, is a fearsome thing to see. But when smart 
pneumatic-tyred droschkies ply along Piccadilly at 
6d. a mile with a taxameter to keep tab on the fare, 
and not till then, shall we witness the apotheosis of 
the droschky as a popular means of locomotion. 


Droschkies 
for 
London. 


For Postscript describing “The Darkest Hour Before the Dawn,” see p. 500. 
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Impressions of the Theatre.—XII. 





(23.)-MY FIRST OPERA: “A LIFE FOR.THE_ TSAR,” 
AT ST. PETERSBURG. 


T is several years since I had the pleasure of 
I meeting Madame Wagner at Rome. She was 
kind enough to give me a pressing invitation to 
Bayreuth to the Wagner Festival. I excused myself 
on the ground that I had never been to the theatre, 
and that I knew nothing whatever about music. 
“Then,” said Madame Wagner decisively, “ you are 
the very person who ought to come to Bayreuth, 
because there you will see all the arts combined in 
one great utterance. Music is there, but it is only 
one element. Painting, 
sculpture, poetry, acting, 
form with music parts of 
one harmonious complete 
whole, Even if you were 
deaf you could not help 
but understand.” 
HEARD WITHOUT EARS. 
I nave not yet been to 
Bayreuth ; and, as fate 
would have it, my first 
opera was performed in 
Russian. Whatever diffi- 
culty there may be in 
following the familiar text 
of an English or even of 
an Italian opera, {it is 
increased enormously 
when the opera is written 
in a tongue of which you 
hardly know half-a-dozen 
syllables. I was there- 
fore doubly deaf, being 
equally without an ear for 
music and a knowledge 
of Russian. Perhaps 
that was not altogether a 
drawback. I heard the 
singing as I hear the 
birds at sunrise in May, 
when all the grove is 
tremulous with the 
melody of the choristers of morn. It was almost 
as beautiful, and quite as inarticulate. Much of the 
best music that touches the heart most cannot be put 
into words. The distant sound of the pealing bells— 
an evensong—is not to be translated into syllables, nor 
the crash of thunder overhead. And there is this to 
be said also that the Russian language is one of the 
most beautiful and musical of all the languages spoken 
by man. Turgénieff, in a famous passage, expresses 
the opinion, based in his case upon a wide experience 
of many tongues, that of all forms of articulate speech 





Schaliopin as Soussanine. 
The hero of the opera “‘A Life for.the Tsar.” 
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the Russian is the most perfect, most flexible, most 
expressive, most copious. The Cyrillian characters 
seem repellent to the Western eye, but when you hear 
the flood of Russian eloquence unloosed, or listen 
to the singing of Russian melodies, you realise that 
Turgenieff was not without some justification for his 
eulogy, other than the natural partiality of a man for 
the tongue which he learned to lisp in the cradle. 
A CHALLENGE TO THE IMAGINATION. 

What, then, is my first impression of my first opera ? 
My first impression of my 
first play was that it was 
a very challenging thing. 
The impression left by 
my first opera is that it 
is a defiant challenge to 
the imagination. It is 
all so preposterously 
impossible, so palpably 
unreal, that you have to 
keep your wits strained 
with the effort to make- 
believe. When you see 
a play there is at least 
some attempt to assist 
the fancy and delude 
the senses into a momen- 
tary acceptance of the 
reality of the action that 
takes place on the boards. 
But in the opera the 
imagination is not so 
much assisted as affronted 
and defied. The con- 
vention is often palpably, 
unbelievably, nonsensical. 
No human beings in real 
life ever could or did sing 
with such abandon and 
force in such circum- 
stances. You have got 
to make-believe very 
much, make-believe all the time in order to accept the 
action of the opera as the natural setting for the music. 
The drama is but the sauce and trimmings of the music. 
The opera, to my untrained observation, seemed merely 
a medley of songs, choruses, and dances served up 
with a background of scenery and a modicum of 
dramatic action, which, by incessant make-believe, 
could be considered as forming a coherent whole. 

The subject of my first opera appealed to me. 
Glinka, the father of Russian opera, never composed 
a more famous piece than that with which the opera 





season of 1905 was Opened at the Marienska Theatre 
in St. Petersburg. The air also was electric. When 
the piece had been last performed at Moscow, the 
audience listened in stony silence. It was a demon- 
stration of the negative, the response of dissatisfaction 
in the boxes to the affirmation on the stage. It was 
not so formerly. . 
‘** The cry went once on thee, 

And still it might, and yet it may again, 

If thou wouldst not entomb thyself alive.” 

When the opera was announced for St. Petersburg 
there was a flutter of apprehension among the violins 
of the orchestra, for it was reported that there was 
to be an organised demonstration, not of silence, as at 
Moscow, but of storm and tempest. It was, however, 
calculated that the students had not returned to the 
University, and that among the disaffected there were 
not sufficient willing to pay for the cost of admission 
to the theatre merely to form an unpopular minority 
of hissing malcontents, who might find themselves 
unceremoniously bundled out of doors. 





Antonida; Soussanine’s daughter in “A Life for 
’ the Tsar.” 
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‘of them, took exercise between the acts. 


_ were a catastrophe. 





THE ABSENT TSAR. 

The theatre, which is a large and airy building, was 
well filled, and there was no scandale, The Imperia! 
box was empty—the Tsar has never been to the opera 
since the beginning of the late war—but it was as 
usual duly protected by the armed guard which night 
after night stand sentinel outside the empty box. 
There was nothing else that struck me as strange 
except the way in which the audience, or one-third 
They did 
not retire into the large hall to stand at ease and 
gossip. ‘They formed themselves into a procession, 
which marched round and round the room with the 
monotonous regularity of horses in the old-fashioned 
thrashing-machine. Round and round, round and 
round they went, as if they were taking regulation 
exercise at a watering-place, and then after ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour they began to fall out 
by ones and twos, and return to their places in the 
theatre. As no one was in full dress, the scene was 
not as brilliant as it might have been, notwithstanding 
the presence of a certain number of uniforms. An 
American resident, Mr. Gaylord, a man whose zeal 


_for good works leaves him little leisure to reias 


himself in theatres, had asked me to accompany him 
and the pastor of the British-American Church to s<e 
“A Life for the Tzar.” With him we.e some ladies, 
friends and relatives, who obligingly explained scene 
after scene and such things as would otherwise have 
been unintelligible to the uninstructed foreigner 
After this introduction, now for the play itself. 


RUSSIA’S VIA DOLOROSA, 


“A Life for the Tsar” is laid in the stormy period 
of Russian history when Russia was still struggling for 
its existence against the Poles in the West and the 
Tartars in the East. It is the fashion nowadays to 
speak of Russian disasters in the recent war as if they 
To Russians they are but as 
fleabites compared with the long and ghastly series 
of horrors from which Russia has triumphantly 
emerged. In the years immediately before the 
peasant hero of the opera gave his life for the Tsar, 
Moscow had been subject to scourges of war, pes- 
tilence, and famine compared with which even the 
furious conflagration of 1812 was but a picnic. “In 
1601,” you may read in Russian history, ““ Moscow 
was visited by the most appalling famine that ever 
devastated the capital of a country. Driven by the 
pangs of hunger, instances occurred of mothers having 
slain and eaten their own children. Men were en- 
trapped into dwellings and killed and eaten, Pies 
made of human flesh were openly sold in the market. 
One hundred and _ twenty-seven. thousand corpses 


remained for days unburied in the streets, and an - 


eye-witness relates that 500,000 persons were carried 
off by the awful visitation.” Four years, later one 
Tsar was murdered and his throne seized. by. an 
impostor. After the fall of the latter, the next Tsar 
was Carried as prisoner to Warsaw, anda Polish prince 
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placed on the Russian throne. A Moscow monument 
tells to this day how Minin, the patriot butcher of 
Nijni Novgorod, urged on the boyard Pojarski 
to undertake the deliverance of the country. 
Round. the patriot men of Nijni rallied the 
Cossacks and the Strellizo, and after a slaughter 
as grim and great as any of those which Rider 
Haggard delights to describe, the Poles were 
ejected from the Kremlin, and the Zemski Sobor, 
the States General, or the Douma of Russia, elected 
Michael Romanoff, the son of the Metropolitan of 
Rostoff, to be the Tsar of Russia. He was then only 
a lad of sixteen, and he reigned over Russia for 
thirty-three years. The Poles, from whom Minin 
and Pojarski had wrested the capital of Russia, still 
raged like ravening wolves outside the fold, and once at 
least they marched in blood and rapine to the walls 
of Moscow. It was during this period of storm and 
stress, while the first of the Romanoffs was fighting 
hard to safeguard the newly won independence of 
Russia, and while the Russians were still in the fierce, 
glowing, patriotic fervour of the war of deliverance, 
that the incident commemorated in the opera is said 
to have occurred. “Said to have occurred,” because 
the cankerworms of scepticism have relegated the 
tradition to the limbo where reposes the legend of 
William Tell and the tale of Troy divine. 
A LIKELY STORY. 

Why they could not have kept their sacrilegious 
hands off this narrative, the Father of Lies alone can 
say. ‘There is nothing intrinsically improbable in the 
incident. What more natural than that a peasant, 
thrilled with the enthusiasm which made the butcher 
Minin immortal, should have elected to give his life 
for the newly elected boy Tsar of Muscovy rather 
than betray him to the hands of the Poles. Millions 
of Russians even to-day, when enthusiasm for the Tsar 
is very far from being at high-water mark, would 
accept death under such circumstances as a bene- 
diction from Heaven. What, then, more probable 
than that a peasant of the seventeenth century, 
who had with his own eyes witnessed his country 
ravaged by the Polish invaders, should gladly give his 
life for the Tsar ? 


THE OPENING SCENE. 

The opera opens with a village scene, in which the 
grouping of the peasants makes an effective sab/eau 
vivant, A gay company of Russian peasants of both 
sexes, all in their holiday attire, are discussing the 
news from Moscow. Once again the holy city, 
heart of the Russian land, is girdled by the fire and 
steel of the conquering Pole. For a long time the 
siege had been kept up, and the peasants wondered 
whether even now the capital had not fallen. 

The heroine, a peasant girl, advances to’ the 
front of the peasants, who are still busily engaged in 
discussing in dumb show the news of the day, and 
sings at length concerning her absent lover, who, it 
seems, is. at the wars, while she remains at home to 
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count the days till his return. So, at least, I was told, 
but I in vain endeavoured to infer, from the music 
,or the action of the songstress, whether she was 
bewailing unrequited love or singing the praises of 
her betrothed. At the end of her song, which, oddly 
enough, was sung straight to the audience, her fellow 
actors being apparently oblivious of song and singer 
alike, there isa stir at the back of the stage, and a boat 
is seen approaching in the distance. ‘I'he peasants 
eagerly rush to the river bank and assist the 
travellers to land. They-have hardly landed before 
another boatload approaches. This time among the 
passengers is the lover fresh from the wars. He brings 
the news that although Moscow is sore beset, it still 
holds out against the Pole, whereat there is much 
patriotic rejoicing, in the midst of which the two lovers 
meet and sing at each other, as lovers never did and 
never could, in the presence of all the crowd. The 
heroine, who interested me but little, and her lover, 
who interested me still less, were superfluous to the 
action of the play, and their parts might have been 
omitted so far as the drama was concerned. ‘To have 
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done so would, however, have spoiled the concert 
programme, for the pair had to sing a certain number 
of monologues or duets, which, I must confess, 
did not appeal to me in the least. The chorus of 
the peasants, all in their Sunday best, was effective, 
and the grouping excellent; but the Russian 
landscape would’ be considerably brighter than 
it is to-day if the gay costumes of the stage 
peasants were oftener seen upon the moujiks and 
their wives. 


THE SECOND ACT A KALEIDOSCOPE OF COLOUR. 


The second act transported us to the Polish Palace, 
where the Polish Chief holds high revel with his 
ladies and his courtiers, It is chiefly important 
because it introduces the three Polish dances, the 
Polonaise, the Cracovienne, and the famous Mazurka. 
The chief thing that interested me about the whirling 
kaleidoscope of colour presented by these dances was 
the statement that the premiere danseuse, who was 
footing it so merrily with all the grace of a lissom 
child and all the abandon of a woodland nymph, was 
by the almanac sixty-two years of age. Such 
inspiring examples as to how victoriously the 
assaults of old Time with his rheumatics and cardiac 
trouble may occasionally be defied, are full of com- 
fort to those of us who are on the shady side of fifty. 
Upon the dancing throng burst steel-clad men bring- 
ing news from the camp. The Russian Tsar is 
within their toils. He must be seized, and then— 
victory! The curtain falls when they disperse to 
make the great coup. 

The third scene introduces us to the interior of 
the peasant’s hut. The heroine’s father, Soussanine, 
the peasant hero of the piece, who is destined to 
perish gloriously giving his life for the Tsar, was 
personated, not by the famous singer Schaliopin, who 
has made the part his own, but by another who had 
the voice of a Stentor, and whose singing was loud 
enough to have waked the dead. He, however, 
was not the centre of interest in the opera. 
It is in Vania that the real charm of the piece 
is to be found. When the third act opens Vania 
is discovered whittling sticks, singing to himself alone. 
He is a lad buxom and well-favoured, in peasant 
costume. His heart is sore within him at the thought 
that he, a mere boy, can do nothing for his Tsar. 
‘Others can go and fight and die for Russia and for her 
Tsar, but he must pine at home, eating out his heart 
at the thought of his impotence. To him, after a 
time, enters the old peasant, and then they argue with 
each other, battledore and shuttlecock fashion, eaci 
flinging back at the other versified arguments 
as to why Vania should and why he should 


mot be allowed to risk his neck for the Tsar. 
The lovers come in, and after due exercise in the 
matory scales, they are betrothed and blessed, and a 
‘time appointed for the wedding. But although all for 
the moment goes happy as a marriage bell, ’tis not for 
long. 
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A PLOT TO SAVE THE TSAR, 

The tramp of mailed men is heard outside. 
We see through the window of the hut the Polish 
troops hurrying to the door. Another moment and 
their leader bursts into the room. Their errand is 
soon stated. They have reason to believe that the 
old peasant knows where the Tsar Michael lies hidden 
—which information, as it happens, is correct. The 
Tsar is concealed in a fortress monastery in the neigh- 
bourhood of Moscow, and there it is the object of the 
Poles to seize him, The Polish captain calls upon 
the peasant to lead them to the hiding-place of the 
Tsar. At first he refuses, in heroical music, to betray 
the anointed of the Lord. They threaten him with 
death if he will not do their bidding. The old peasant 
thinks better of it. The Poles withdraw to one side 
of the stage while the peasant with the Stentor voice 
soliloquises in the hearing of all the vast audience in 
front as to his determination to save the Tsar and over- 
whelm his enemies with confusion. Possibly the Poles 
did not understand Russian as it was sung by other 
people, although they sung it themselves. I can 
suggest no other excuse with which to make-believe that 
they did not hear all that the old peasant proclaimed 
that he was up to. Then, having made the whole 
house his confidant, he summons Vania and tells 
him, in an operatic whisper, of which also the Poles, 
now blind as well as deaf, take no notice, to 
hasten to the monastery and warn the Tsar of his 
danger, while he himself will lead the Poles into the 
depths of the forest and leave them to die. Vania, 
flushed with joy at finding that he was, after all, to 
do something for his Tsar, accepts the commission. 
The old peasant then announces that he is ready to 
lead the Polish troops to their prey. They march off 
with their guide. His daughter rushes to the window 
to catch a last glimpse of her father as he passes to 
his self-elected doom. Then she sits down and wails. 
The lamentation was the best and most natural thing 
she did. Upon her, thus dissolved in tears, descend 
a bevy of village damsels, who have come in Russian 
fashion to greet the bride. To their dismay the bride, 
instead of being arrayed in smiles, is drowned in 
tears ; and they learn from her how it is that the house 
of feasting has been turned into the house of tears, 
and their merriment is transformed into lamentation. 


HOW VANIA GOT BEYOND THE GATE, 


The next scene is that which made by far the 
deepest impression upon me. It represents Vania, 
the peasant boy, before the massive gates of the 
fortified monastery within which the Tsar is sheltered. 
The night is dark, and the stage is wrapped in gloom. 
It is winter time, and the snow is cold outside the 
gate. The eager, enthusiastic boy has at last reached 
the end of his journey. He has the fateful message 
on his lips. A thousand times he has repeated it to 
himself. A thousand times he has wondered whether, 
after all his speed, he may be too late. At last, thank 
God! at last he sees the monastery, its walls intact 
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its massive gate barring the approach of any foe. 
With cries of joy he flings himself upon the door, he 
rings the bell, and waits for the gloomy portal to open. 
But he waits in vain. No answering sound is heard 
within the gate. The massive door frowns down as 
impenetrable to the messenger of salvation as to 
the forces of the enemy. Incredulous and amazed, 
Vania waits, and then again with clanging peal wakes 
the stillness of the night. No answer. Again he 
rings the bell. Again he pounds with impatient fist 
upon the iron-bound gates. ‘The place is as the city 
of the dead. All his labour has been for nought and 
in vain. Within the monastery, inaccessible as if he 
were buried in the depths of the earth, sleeps the Tsar 
all unknowing of the peril which ere morn may be upon 
him. And outsidethe gate in passionate despair wails and 
rages Vania, “ Let me come in! Let me come in!” 
But he might as well have cried to the sullen rocks 
or to the distant cloud. Is there nothing for it but to 
leave the Tsar to his doom? 

Suddenly Vania turns from the door and flings 
himself upon his knees. In vain has he appealed to 
the keepers of the postern. In vain has he rung the 
bell and beaten on the gate. The Tsar sleeps oblivious 
of his approaching doom. But Vania, bitterly conscious 
how vain is the help of man, prays to God in His high 
Heaven to have mercy, to hear, and to save. “ Hear, 
O Lord, in Heaven Thy dwelling-place.” And the 
Lord God heard. For when Vania, rising to his feet, 
once more rouses the stringent clamour of the 
postern bell, there is a sound within of trampling 
feet, the monastery gates open and the guard advance 
and lead Vania to the Tsar. It was a splendid piece 
of acting and singing, for which I shall never cease 
to be grateful to Mademoiselle Zbrouhever, who 
played Vania with wonderful realism and simplicity. 
For it was to me more than a mere piece of stage 
play. It was a vivid parable of the central truth 
of the most pressing problem of contemporary 
history. 

While the Tsar is being delivered by the faithful Vania 
from impending death, the old peasant Soussanine is 
every moment nearing his end. The next act shows 
the patriotic Russian leading the trusting Polish 
troops into the unfathomed depths of the dense forest 
where even the crows have to carry their bones, so 
far remote is it from all food or sustenance. The 
snow is falling heavily upon the steel helmets of the 
Polish soldiers, who walk wearily behind their 
treacherous guide, as he leads them ever deeper and 
deeper into the thicket. The frost grows keener, the 


wintry sunset fades out of the sky, the Polish soldiers, 
famished with hunger and with cold, wrap their cloaks 
around them and try to snatch a few hours’ slumber 
behind the trees, which atford them scant shelter from 
the piercing wind. 


First IMPRESSIONS 









OF THE THEATRE. 
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SOUSSANINE SINGS HIS DEATH SONG. 

A sentinel paces to and fro, while Soussanine, 
who alone is awake, sings his death song. He 
sings so lustily and he sings so long that if the 
Poles had been as sound asleep as the Seven 
Sleepers they must have been awakened. But not 
even the wakeful sentinel discovers that their guide 
is having a concert all to himself alone under 
the trees amid the falling snow. The peasant sings 
again, and yet again; never was there such a series 
of melodious monologues. It is his last chance, and 
he makes the most of it. At last even his voice grows 
weary, and he lies down to sleep. Grey morn comes ; 
the Poles awake, and their leader angrily asks the 
peasant where he has taken them. Hungry and frost- 
bitten, they are in no mood to parley with a traitar. 
Nevertheless, they allow him to sing to them in 
melodious stanzas the fact that they are all dead 
men ; that instead of taking them to the Tsar he has 
lured them into the depths of the forest, where they 
will perish miserably. The doomed Poles take the 
intelligence like gentlemen. They answer the 
traitor not with sword thrusts, but with music, to 
which he again replies in like fashion. Even in 
opera such an interchange between betrayed soldiers 
and their betrayer could not last for ever, and after a 
last bellowing swan song from Soussanine, the much 
aggrieved Poles hustle him into the background, still 
singing, and then, amid flashing swords and the 
shuffling of mailed men, Soussanine fal's dead. He 
has given his life for the Tsar. 

The last act is an after-climax. Vania, now no 
longer in peasant garb, but tricked out in the smart 
uniform of one of the Emperor’s pages, tells the story 
of Soussanine’s martyrdom. The heroine and her 
lover are happily married, and the curtain falls upon 
the triumphal procession of the delivered Tsar into 
his capital. It was an effective pageant. Nearly 
half the opera was pageant. 

‘A CURIOUS COINCIDENCE. 

I left the theatre remembering only little Vania as 
he sang and prayed outside the gate, and wondering 
whether after all I should be fortunate enough to see 
the Tsar. ‘The reception had been promised and put 
off. The visit of the Shah and the conclusion of 
peace had postponed everything, and some friends 
were lugubriously declaring the appointment was off. 
When I reached the hotel the hall porter gave me a 
pencilled scrap of paper—a message that had come 
over the telephone. No one could decipher it but 
the lift man. He read it out from Russian into 
German. “The Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count 
Lamsdorff, informs Mr. Stead that his reception by 
the Emperor is fixed for to-morrow at six, at Peterhof.” 
It was a curious coincidence. And I went to bed 
rejoicing that I was no longer without the gate. 











Ir. is difficult for anyone living in a country whose 
danger of national destruction ceased centuries ago 
to understand the crisis in Hungary—that land, swept 
by the Turks, assailed by the Tartars, still in the storm 
centre of Europe, and with a national existence yet to 
be made secure. The crisis there is no longer merely 
a “Hungarian Squabble”; it is of International 
importance. The situation 
is now far too serious to 
be trifled with. I found 
everyone in Vienna deeply 
concerned about the out- 
come. Realising the gravity 
of the position, I was for- 
tunate in spending several 
days in intimate association 
with one of the best-known 
Hungarian leaders, Count 
Albert Apponyi. After stay- 
ing with him at his home in 
Eberhard, I accompanied 
him to Szobadka, where he 
and Kossuth gave out the 
official reply of the coalition 
to the King’s counsellors. 
Some 10,000 Hungarians 
were present, who enthusi- 
astically carried a resolution 
to stand by these leaders 
“ with their lives.” 

Kossuth, after emphasis- 
ing the fact that he and his 
associates did not desire 
separation from Austria, 
said that it was a triumph 
for Christianity that the day 
had come when a. vital 
issue could be fought to a 
finish without an appeal to 
force, but could find a 
proper solution in the realm 
of reason, and by the voluntary recognition of just 
claims. ; 

After our train had started back to Buda Pesth, 
Count Apponyi turned to me and said: “ You could 
see such meetings repeated all over Hungary. The 
coalition leaders expect to win a crushing victory 
over the Court party at the impending elections, and 
whoever witnesses understandingly the self-possessed, 
resolute, solemn attitude of the.masses of the people, 
and their manifestation of confidence in the leaders, 
cannot doubt the final outcome.” 

“ Do you think the leaders can control the people ?” 
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“T am confident they can. Not one of us desires 
separation from Austria. Everyone of us realises 
that Hungary’s interest necessitates the preservation 
of the Union and the strengthening of .its machinery 
in order that both nations. may confidently approach 
the days that are ahead. 

“Loving our country, desiring the welfare of our 
people, sinking personal 
and party considerations, 
we are resolved to bring 
the nation through this 
crisis peaceably, with the 
constitutional guarantees of 
our liberties made stronger 
and clearer, and with the 
power of our nation in- 
creased, to perform its part 
in the mutual security for 
which our union with 
Austria exists. 

“We are resolved not to 
take away one farthing’s 
worth of the King’s lawful 
prerogative, and not to 
surrender one particle of 
the people’s rights, but to 
keep the struggle in the 
realm of reason, where 
Right does in the end 
make Might. We cannot 
be provoked into abandon- 
ing the field of scrupulous 
legality. There must, there 
can be, but one issue to 
such a contest for-constitu- 
tional government, how- 
ever various the phases 
through which the crisis 
may pass before it is over.” 

“If you can contro] the 
people so as to prevent 
resort to force, can you count on the people’s continued 
loyalty to the King after the victory ?” 

“Yes ; the aroused national sentiment of the whole 
people will become operative for the King as soon as 
he accedes to the legitimate demands of the nation. 

“If the verdict of these elections is accepted in 
good faith, and the settled will of the people is given 
effect to in suitable political machinery, peace between 
the King and the nation will soon be restored, dis- 
satisfaction will have disappeared, Hungary will be 
greatly strengthened by the crisis itself, both its 
leaders and its masses having been raised to a higher 


[Koller Karoly, Budapest. 
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Count Apponyi Addressing a Popular Demonstration. 


moral level by the firm and self-sacrificing resolutions 
they were required to take. Austria, too, will be 
made stronger, and the joint power of the two nations, 
and of the dynasty at the head of both, will attain a 
height never before witnessed.” 

“Then you place no confidence in the argument 
that the programme of the coalition will weaken the 
power of the Dual Alliance.” 

“TI consider that by carrying out the plan of the 
coalition the power of the alliance will be greatly 
increased, Its forms will be more effectual, and the 
popular sentiment back of those forms—which after 
all is what gives the power to political machinery— 
will be greater than ever in the history of our union 
with Austria, There is nothing in Hungary’s 
demands which is not equally advantageous to Austria. 
When viewed in the, true light of a desire to 
perfect Hungary’s national being in all its parts, 
working harmoniously in co-operation with Austria. 
under one royal head, for the purposes contemplated 
by the original Union—mutual preservation, without 
impairing the powers or parts of either nation— 
Austrians will understand that there is no danger, but 
security for them, in the King of Hungary acceding 
to the will of the Hungarian people. This will is 
a mere demand for strict fulfilment of the compact 
by which the Emperor of Austria has lawful right to 
be King of Hungary.” 

“Does not the name of Kossuth increase the 
strength of the false belief that granting the present 
demands of Hungary means early separation ?” 

“Perhaps so, But since Kossuth came back to 
Hungary—ten years ago—he has succeeded not only 
in placing himself at the head of Hungarian politics, 
but has won the confidence of the King more than 








any of our coalition leaders were 
able to do during our whole lives 
spent in Hungary and in politics 
most of the time.” 

“Then Kossuth is not a Sepa- 
ratist and Revolutionist ? ” 

“On the contrary,” replied 
Count Apponyi, who has himself 
been ‘in’ Parliament over thirty 
years, “he is more Conservative 
than some of the rest of us. He 
is capable of a prodigious amount 
of labour. Ina busy life he has 
found time to edit his father’s 
works. ‘He loves the grand prin- 
ciples of political liberty as his 
father did. -He has seen where 
errors were made which resulted 
disastrously for the Hungarian 
people in the past. He is now 
capable of taking care of the 
Hungarian people’s welfare. He 
sees that it lies in perfectly develop- 
ing Hungary’s Parliamentary, con- 
stitutional, national body, under the 
same head as the Austrian empire, but with Austria 
unsubordinated to Hungary, and with Hungary 
relieved of some oppressive Royal practices which 
centuries of vicissitudes have never quite destroyed 
since they were first introduced contrary to the law 
by which the Hapsburgs were given the right of 
sitting on the throne of Hungary.” 

“Do you think the plan of the Government to 
introduce universal suffrage will wean away from the 
coalition any members of Parliament, and result in 
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Francis Kossuth acknowledging the popular applause. 
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returning your 





the newly enfranchised people 
opponents to power?” 

“T do not.. The proposition comes too late for 
that. The question now is not the army question, 
but the government of the nation according to the 
constitution, against an unlawful attempt to govern it 
contrary to its provisions. People who were not 
with us on the army question have joined us against 
the attempt of the King’s advisers to remain in power 
unconstitutionally. We vote ‘ censure of the Govern- 
ment.’ Instead of resigning and ordering new 
elections, or sending for someone in agreement with 
the majority in Parliament, the King is induced to hold 
to a Ministry opposed to the majority, and continue 
to prorogue Parliament unconstitutionally, in accord- 
ance with advices of an unlawful Ministry. 

“This is solidifying the nation behind the coalition. 
The one thing the whole nation will unite on is the 
conduct of the Government in accordance with 
Parliamentary and Constitutional laws. All personal 
and party differences disappear before the unconstitu- 
tional. conduct of the Government.” 

“ But won’t the new voters give the Government 
party a majority, as there are 4,000,000 adult males 
and only 1,000,000 now have the franchise ?” 

“No, and for two reasons: First, the consent of 
Parliament is necessary to enfranchise new voters. We 
will pass no Bill introduced by an unconstitutional 
Ministry. It is clear, therefore, that the voters can 
be enfranchised only by our Act, or, after an appeal 
to the country, bya new Parliament. Second, we have 
long laboured with the party that has been in power 
since 1867 to reform the suffrage. We could never 
get that party to listen to us while it had a majority. 
Now that it is swept off its feet by a great wave 
of’ national feeling, it makes an unconstitutional 
effort to remain in power by proposing what we 
laboured in vain to persuade it to do.” 

“Are the people of Hungary incapable of seeing 
through that ?” 
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“They know who their friends are. And when we 
go to the country we will say to the people that 
we approve of the extension of the suffrage; we 
will not need to remind them that they have heard us 
say so before. What will our adversaries say ? 
Nothing which the people can hear and heed with 
self-respect. And the only result of this move is 
simply this—the proposition for extending the 
suffrage, made by the unconstitutional ministry, wil! 
become a part of our programme ; we will make it more 
perfect if it is not properly designed, and we will not 
have decreased one iota of our former demand for 
proper and perfect recognition of the people’s national 
rights.” 

“ And the outcome ?” 

“The outcome is this: A King can resist a passing 
impulse of the people. He can take lawful means 
of ascertaining what is a passing impulse and what 
is the resolute fixed will of the people. When the 
fixed will of the people is ascertained, a king must 
give effect to it. - Even lawful arbitrary power cannot 
endure in our day. And arbitrary power, attempted 
unlawfully by the Crown, and persisted in despite the 
continued protest of the people, as well as of their 
representatives, is impossible.” 

“Then you consider that the programme of the 
coalition represents the settled purpose of the people 
which cannot be altered ?” 

“IT do ; and I may add that for various reasons 
the leaders would gladly have postponed the settlement 
of this issue to another time. Commercial treaties 
are expiring and need to be renewed, after most 
earnest study of economic and commercial condi- 
tions. But the act of the Government in attempting 
unlawfully to put closure on debate precipitated the 
struggle. The people spoke, at the election which 
followed, in a way that surprised us all. The Govern- 
ment ignored the results, and attempts still to retain 
power unconstitutionally, after an overwhelming 
defeat—the first since 1867.” Hayne Davis. 








XXX.—THE VISIT OF THE PARIS COUNCILLORS TO LONDON: 
DR. PAUL BROUSSE. 


THE reception by the King of Dr. Paul Brousse, 
President of the Paris Town Council, is not without 
romantic and even dramatic interest. The doctor, 
who is the founder of the Possibilist School in Socialism, 
is a man of commanding presence, sturdy in build, of 
medium height, broad forehead, piercing but kindly 
eyes, dark hair slightly touched. with grey, shaggy 
eyebrows and flowing beard. His face is easily recog- 
nised from the portraits that have appeared in the 
press, and betokens a strong and marked personality 
which is certainly not belied by his career. 

Of aristocratic parentage, he very early in life 
became dissatisfied with the existing social order. 
For a time he professed the doctrines of Anarchism. 





This stage passed, and later on he became a con- 
vinced Socialist, sacrificing friends, position, and 
prospects for the cause of which he has been ever 
since so devoted and so distinguished an advocate. 
After the Commune he was expelled from France, 
and sought refuge in Spain. Driven from Spain, he 
fled to Belgium, but even there he found no shelter, 
and on his expulsion from Belgium he came to 
England, under circumstances very different indeed 
from those of his present visit. It would be difficult 
to imagine a much more romantic turn of fortune’s 
wheel. Dr. Brousse, not only a Socialist, but a 
hunted Socialist, pursued from pillar to post with 
every accompaniment of contumely, and suffering 
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gladly for the sake of his principles every imaginable 
hardship and loss, is now raised by the votes of his 
countrymen to the highest municipal honour they can 
bestow, and amidst the enthusiastic plaudits of the 
English people is publicly welcomed by the King of 
England, and is the honoured guest of the London 
County Council. 

The French Municipal Councillors went through so 
crowded a programme that, in spite of a previous 
appointment, the genial doctor had the utmost diffi- 
culty in snatching a few moments from the business 
of the day to give me a hurried interview. He was 
in the best of spirits, and delighted with the reception 
accorded to the French Councillors. 

“What has impressed you most during your stay 
here ?” 

“Weli, I think, perhaps the opportunity we have 
had of seeing the homes of the English people. We 
have been greatly touched by the generous hospitality 
of our hosts in making us their personal guests and 
admitting us into the intimacy of their home life. 
Banquets and receptions are the same all over the 
world, and they would never have given us such an 
insight into English character and custom.” 

This testimony of the President was endorsed by 
many other Councillors, both French and English. 
It:is an open secret that when Mr. Cornwall, the 
Chairman of the London County Council, first sug- 
gested this procedure the gravest misgivings were felt 
on both sides. Home life, though quite as real in 
France as in England, is so different in the two 
countries that there was some reason for fearing the 
arrangement might prove a failure. Fortunately, the 
very feature about which the organisers of this inter- 
change of municipal courtesies felt most fear has been 
its most striking success, 
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“We have been greatly impressed also,” continued 
Dr. Brousse, “ by the courtesy and cordiality of the 
King. We know that, in a measure, his cordiality is, 
of course, official, At the same time we remember 
his old-time love of France, and reciprocate very 
warmly his kindly feelings towards us. Our reception 
by the people astonished us most of all. The first 
day they were not so demonstrative, but afterwards 
the enthusiasm of their welcome surpassed all our 
expectations.” ° 

“Then you think, doctor, the enxtente cordiale is 
really something more than official phrasing, and has 
gone down to the very heart of the people ?” 

“Most assuredly. There is every evidence of it. 
It is a drawing together of the two nations, the 
democracies themselves. ‘Things can never be quite 
the same again.” And one recalled the beautiful 
expression that had fallen from the speaker’s lips the 
day before : “ This is a family reconciliation.” 

“What do you consider to be the chief value of 
this visit ?” 

“Tt brings the nations into closer touch, we know 
each other better, we shall learn from each other's 
work ; besides all which it will undoubtedly strengthen 
the popular sentiment on both sides in favour of the 
entente cordiale,” 

“And what are the matters in which you in Paris 
are ahead of us?” 

“Ah!” said he, with a deprecatory shrug, “it is 
difficult to form any conclusions or to make any useful 
comparisons in so short a time. We have seen a 
great deal more than we can take in. Two or three 
things strike me. I think our organisation is better, 
especially in the management of our water system. 
We have a staff of experts, both doctors and chemists, 
whose duty it is to ensure the purity of the water 

supply. On the 
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The Paris Municipal Council in London, 


first indication of 
anything wrong 
steps are taken to 
prevent the deve- 
lopment of dis- 
ease. I do not 
think this is quite 
so carefully organ- 
ised with you. 
Our sewerage sys- 
tem again is a 
branch of our 
civic enterprise of 
which we are very 
proud, and which 
appears to us 
rather better than 
anything we have 
seen here, Then, 
of course, we all 
attach great im- 
portance to the 
feeding of the 
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children. Funds 
are raised for 
this. purpose ‘in 
the different dis- 
tricts, and the ne- 
cessary amount 
is made up by 
grants from the 
Council, so that 
the children are 
fed, and in many 
cases are also 
clothed, gratuit- 
ously. We do 
this for their 
sakes and our 
own. We do not 
make any at- 
tempt to recover 
the money from 
the parents. It 
seems to us a terrible thing to send children to school 
hungry.” 

Dr. Brousse was disinclined to make any com- 
parison between education in the two countries, both 
primary and secondary, saying that he had hardly 
sufficient data to go upon. Some of his colleagues 
were less reticent, and their conclusions are those 
reached by most Englishmen who know anything 
about the question ; the intellectual training in France 
is immeasurably superior to that given in England. 
In matters of parks, open-air exercise, and play- 
grounds English children have the advantage ; 
though Mr. Adolphe Smith, the doctor's secretary, 
declared emphatically in favour of the French system 
of physical culture, especially the Swedish exercises, 
gymnasium, and fencing. __ 

“ Another point,” continued Dr. Brousse, “ in which 
we have a distinct advantage is in the educational 
provision we make for adults. After leaving school 
and going through their university course, they can 
continue, their studies in practically any branch of 
knowledge they wish. We establish Chairs in biology, 
for example, or in any other subject, technical or 
theoretical, which we think is needed. The Govern- 
ment sends us a suitable professor or lecturer, and we 
pay his salary. This system is an immense boon to 
our people.” 

“What about the things, doctor, in which London 
seems to you to lead the way.?” 

“Well, we greatly admire your magnificent tramway 
system, and the depét at New Cross is simply amazing. 
I have never seen anything like it. Your means of 
conveyance generally are quicker, more comfortable, 
better lighted and gayer in every way than ours in 
Paris. The control of the traffic by your police 
authorities is, of ‘course, one ‘of the features that 
strikes every visitor to London. Another matter in 
which you teach us a most important lesson is in the 
housing of the working classes. Carrington House is 
a magnificent example to us all of what might be 
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rington Hose 


and the London 
County Council’s 
experiments in 
the provision of 
decent homes for 
the people will 
give their Paris 
confreres a great stimulus in this direction, and will 
furnish a text for many a sermon. 

After the luncheon in Carrington House, Mr. 
Cornwall, who has looked after his guests with great 
solicitude, generously spared:‘me a few moments. 

“Let me congratulate you, Mr. Cornwall, upon the 
splendid ‘success of the last few days! I understand 
you are the fons e¢ origo of it all.” 

“Hardly,” said the modest Chairman of the 
County Council ; “Sir Thomas Barclay deserves the 
credit of making the suggestion that perhaps an 
invitation from our County Council might not be 
unacceptable. From the moment he suggested it I 
have done all I could to bring it about and to make 
it a success. Undoubtedly: our French visitors 
have enjoyed themselves very much, thanks in no 
small degree to the King, the fine weather, and the 
welcome of the man in the street. We have been 
equally delighted to have them with us. Of course 
the visit is not primarily of political significance, 
though it. must of necessity do a great deal ‘to 
strengthen the understanding between England and 
France. We have met for definite practical work in 
the interests of the people. The French Councillors 
and ourselves are men face to face with the same 
problems. ‘We meet not for oratory or show, but for 
mutual help in the working out of those great civic 
problems which are our common task. We in the 
London County Council are not anxious for people to 
discuss our political labels, but we are anxious for 
them to see what we are doing. If Paris and London 
lead the way the rest of the world will follow. Such 
an exchange of international municipal courtesy as 
is involved in the visit of our French neighbours must 
necessarily arouse interest in these civic questions, _A 
week ago its success had to be proved ; now it-is 
assured. I do not doubt this visit will have deep and 
far-reaching consequences we cannot now see.” 

Mr. Cornwall added that every expense of the visit 
was borne by private individuals, G, E. S. 
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The Chance of the Russian Mikado. 


By WILLIAM T. STEAD. 





The following article was written in Moscow on October 8th, before the ‘‘ passive insurrection’ had absorbed the 
nation and paralysed the bureaucracy, and before the Tsar had issued his world-historic decree. 


Moscow, Oct. 8th, 1905. 
USSIA in the time of Peter the Great had 
14,000,000 inhabitants. In those days life 
was simple. Society was reduced almost to 
its primitive elements. The serfs were almost as 
unimportant politically as their horses. Any super- 
fluous energy that remained after the unending 
struggle for existence was worked off in foreign wars. 
The old story told of Peter the Great and the lawyers 
aptly illustrates the elemental simplicity of the internal 
problem in those days. “What are these men?” 
asked Peter when he was being shown over West- 
minster Hall, which was full of men with gowns and 
wigs. “ Lawyers, Sire,” replied Lord Carmarthen. 
“Lawyers!” Peter exclaimed in amazement, “ why, 
I have but two in all my dominions, and I believe I 
shall hang one of them the moment I get home.” 

Russia, which then had only 14,000,000 inhabitants 
and two lawyers, has now become an Empire whose 
population at last census was 143,000,000. If the 
population has multiplied by ten, the lawyers have 
multiplied by ten thousand. Life has become in the 
cities as complex as in any Western State. Serfdom 
was abolished nearly half a century since. Since 
Napoleon fled homeward from the charred ruins of 
Moscow no invader has ever crossed the Russian 
frontier, except when the allies besieged Sebastopol. 
War, which was a constant preoccupation in Peter’s 
day, has become a more and more remote and 
exceptional horror, a thing heard of rather than seen. 
Railways, telegraphs, telephones, steamers and news- 
papers have carried into the remotest Governments 
the inspiration of modern civilisation. 

PERSONAL RULE IMPOSSIBLE. 

The present unrest is the result. of this enormous 
growth of the Russian people. A system of govern- 
ment which sufficed well enough for a handful of 
simple farming and fighting folk has hopelessly broken 
down when employed for the governance and guid- 
ance of an Empire which spans two continents and 
contains more inhabitants than any other European 
or American State. Even if Society had preserved 
its primitive simplicity, the tenfold increase of the 
number of its units would have baffled the resourceful 
energy of Peter himself. As things are, the attempt 
of any one man, no matter how energetic and untir- 
ing, to cope with the enormous multiplicity of affairs 
which must be dealt with by the Government, is as 
hopeless as would be the effort of a single packhorse 
to carry the traffic of the Great Western Railway. 
Personal rule under such circumstances is absolutely 
impossible. No one person, be he never so much of 
an. autocrat, can deal with all the affairs of such a 
State. 
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THE SUPERSESSION OF THE TSAR. 

The first Nicholas once angrily declared that 
although he was supposed to be the Tsar, the real 
Government of Russia consisted of 40,000 head clerks, 
before whom he was quite powerless. Nevertheless 
the imposing fiction of the Autocracy has been religi- 
ously kept up, and Russia is still supposed to be 
governed in accordance with the fundamental laws of 
the Empire by an anointed Tsar. It is in Russia 
to-day very much as it was in Japan before 1868. The 
heaven-descended Emperors, whose dynasty dated 
back to 660 B.c., had become mere ciphers in the 
land. For centuries all power was wielded by 
the Shoguns, who were everywhere recognised as 
the de facto sovereigns of Japan. What the 
Shogun was to the Mikado down to the great 
revival of Japan, that the Bureaucracy is to the 
Tsardom in Russia to-day. The supersession of 
the Tsar is not quite so complete as was that of the 
Mikado, but it has gone far enough to make the 
parallel suggestive although not yet complete. The 
Tsar has been practically a captive in the hands of 
the de facto rulers of the Empire. But the hope of 
the future is that Russia will re-establish the authority 
of her rightful Emperor by reducing the usurping 
Bureaucracy to its true subordinate position. And, 
when that is done Russia, like Japan, will astound 
the world by the rapidity of its progress and 
the marvellous development of its enormous re- 
sources, 


WORKING FOR THE TSARDOM. 


The significance of the evolution that is now in 
progress in Russia is not realised for the most part 
even by those who are in the midst of it. The truth 
is obscured because the Russian Shoguns have ever 
been careful to preserve the fiction of the autocracy 
of the Tsar. Behind that painted mask they have 
governed the country for a hundred years, and they 
are governing it to-day. Hence the popular move- 
ment for the overthrow of their power is often mis- 
conceived to be a revolt against the Autocracy. In 
its essence it is quite the reverse." Although most of 
the active leaders of the movement would be horrified 
to be told that they are working for the revival.of the 
Tsardom and the rescue of the Autocracy from the 
usurping Tchinovnik, that is in truth what the more 
clear-sighted of them are beginning to perceive, and 
when that fact is generally recognised the domination 
of the Russian Shogunate will disappear, and Russia 
under her old Emperors will emerge, as did Japan 
under its Mikado, a modern State, abreast of the 
most advanced civilisation, and fully equipped with 
all the resources of triumphant democracy. 
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THE LOYALTY OF THE PEASANTS. 


The popular movement in Russia for the elementary 
liberties of civilised communities is compromised, but 
only in the cities, by a natural but mistaken antipathy 
to the Autocracy. Among the peasants, who form 
two-thirds at least of the 143,000,000 of Russian 
subjects, the ancient ideal of the anointed Tsar, acting 
as Vicegerent of the don Dieu for the protection of the 
poor among his people and the punishment of those 
who do them wrong, still holds unquestioned sway. 
There may be a few who have sorrowfully discovered 
that the Tchinovniks have captured the Tsar: there 
may be many who, without being able to explain how 
it is, are gloomily conscious that the Tsar seems to be 
unable to help them; but there are none who deny 
that everything would be for the best in this world of 
sin and sorrow if the anointed Tsar were but able to 
do all that God placed him on the throne to accom- 
plish for the peasants. 

A REPUBLIC UNTHINKABLE. 

While this belief—superstition, if you  will—is 
universal among the peasantry, there are few even 
among the most advanced Liberals and Radicals who 
deny that a Tsar is, at present at all events, an indis- 
pensable element in any conceivable Russian govern- 
ment. A republic in Russia is unthinkable even by 
those who, if it were possible, would gladly see all 
monarchies relegated to Limbo. Hence the absurdity 
of those inconsiderate hotheads who play the game of 
the usurping Tchinovnik by giving the popular move- 
ment the appearance of an attack upon the Autocracy. 
The true line of advance is not to assail the Autocracy, 
which at present does not exist, but to use the 
immense prestige belonging to the person of the 
anointed Emperor in order to rally all the popular 
forces in an attack upon the present superannuated, 
inefficient, and altogether intolerable domination of the 
Permanent Clerk. 


AUTOCRATIC DESPOTISM A PHYSICAL IMPOSSIBILITY. 


The perception of this truth, now slowly dawning 
upon the popular mind, is obscured by the general, but 
entirely erroneous, belief that autocracy is identical 
with the arbitrary despotism of a single person. But 
owing to the complexity and immensity of the work 
of government in a modern state, autocracy in that 
sense is a physical impossibility—there can be no 
question of an absolute and unlimited autocracy. 
Even if the Emperor were to receive a charter direct 
from Heaven, giving him absolute ownership and sole 
possession of the lives and properties of all his sub- 
jects, his very first step would of necessity be the 
transfer of the major portion of this immense 
responsibility to other shoulders. In other words, in 
order to enjoy any power at all, he must divest him- 
self of part of it. He must, by his own will, limit 


his own authority by sharing it with other people. All 
autocracies are, therefore, limited by the very neces- 
sities of the case. 


Limitation is the condition of the 
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exercise of autocratic power beyond the narrow azea 
which lies directly under the control and within the 
vision of the autocrat, In the case of the Tsars, 
they limited it by entrusting its exercise to their 
servants, who, ina very brief space of time, became 
their masters. In the case of other absolute monarchs 
they limited it by entrusting a large share of their 
authority to the elected representatives of the people, 
or, as in the feudal system, by creating what was 
practically a series of vice-kings, each reigning with 
more or less absolute delegated authority over certain 
manageable areas of territory. But the personal 
power of the autocrat, whether he be called emperor 
or king, however unlimited it may be in theory, is 
really always limited in fact either by bureaucracy, 
by democracy, or by aristocracy. We see the result 
of limiting autocracy in Russia by a bureaucracy. 
The Tsar is in a fair way to become almost as much 
cipher as was the Mikado before 1868. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE DOUMA, 


In the revival of the Tsardom, the Autocracy will 
be restored from the usurpation of the Tchinovnik in 
order to be placed at the service of the nation. This 
can only be done in a populous state by the creation 
of freely elected representative assemblies. Hence 
the supreme importance of the Douma, an institution 
which, however imperfect it may be in itself, is never- 
theless the first step towards the revival of the 
Tsardom and the reconstitution of the Autocracy on 
such a basis that the freely expressed will of the 
nation will for ever render impossible a return to the 
tyranny of the Tchinovnik. 

RUSSIA RULED BY CLERKS. 

There is much that is exaggerated, and even absurd, 
in the prevalent form of criticising the Bureaucracy. 
The Russian Civil Service is composed of men who 
have sprung from the loins of the nation. Most of 
them have spent their college days in fierce denuncia- 
tions of the Tchinovniks, into whose ranks they 
nevertheless show no indisposition to enrol them- 
selves. They are not bad men, nor even stupid men, 
They are probably quite as honest and as intelligent 
as their neighbours. But they are officials, permanent 
officials, entered for life as inmates of an official 
world, cogs in a great administrative machine, 
owing their promotion to the skill with which they 
adapt themselves to the views of their superiors. 
Gradually they grow more and more apart from the 
rough, free, vigorous outside life of the nation. They 
see everything through official spectacles ; their minds 
are swathed in red tape, and when, as in Russia, they are 
carefully secluded and fenced off from the keen, biting 
breath of public criticism, they become a privileged 
caste, punctual in the payment of the mint, anise, and 
cummin on the altar of Routine to the idols of the 
Bureau, but who are apt to become oblivious to the 
weightier matters of the law and the questions which 
concern the life of the nation. The only check upon 
their abuse of authority is the autocrat. And as the 
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autocrat is only one man, with but one pair of eyes, 
while the Tchinovniks are numbered by the tens of 
thousands, they are practically uncontrolled. It is 
this great hidebound, red tape, routine-ridden close 
corporation of permanent clerks which to day governs 
Russia in the name of the Autocracy whose authority 
it has usurped. There is no way of terminating its 
domination but by the co-operation of the Emperor 
and his subjects in achieving the revival of the Tsar- 
dom on a modern basis of civil liberty and repre- 
sentative institutions. 
AUTOCRACY AND ABSOLUTISM. 

The chief difficulty in the way of a frank acceptance 
of the formula “ The Tsar and the people” is due to 
the fact that the administration of Russian government 
by the Bureaucracy has made the very name of 
autocracy stink in the nostrils of many of the best 
of the Tsar’s subjects. ‘To them autocracy is a 
word of evil omen. They cannot disassociate it from 
absolutism. Under that sign have been perpetrated, 
and are still being perpetrated, all those outrages 
upon the fundamental liberties of free citizens which 
fill the Western observer with amazement and horror. 
They debit the Tsardom with all the crimes which 
have been committed in its name, and identify the 
emancipation of Russia with the overthrow of auto- 
cratic power. Even when they are sufficiently impartial 
to admit that the Autocracy was in bygone centuries 
useful, as the Sledge Hammer of the Gods, for welding 
into substantial unity the diverse peoples and princi- 
palities which inhabit the Slavonian lands, they main- 
tain that the day of the Autocracy is over. Its 
usefulness has long since been exhausted, and it is 
now only noxious and hurtful to the national growth. 
In their opinion the Autocracy, which in former ages 
may have been as the Brazen Serpent with which 
Moses healed the Children of Israel in the Wilderness, 
has now become a very Nehushtan, an accursed thing 
which our reforming Hezekiahs must grind to powder 
and utterly destroy. ‘ Away with it! Away with it! 
Why cumbereth it the earth ?” 


GIVE US BACK OUR LIBERTIES ! 


The Autocracy—as usurped by the Bureaucracy— 
is also in evil odour with many who have scant sym- 
pathy with Liberals, because of its failure in the recent 
war. Many Russians have not grudged the loss of 
liberty providing they received compensation in the 
shape of military glory and Imperial pride. The 
crushing disasters which attended Russian arms alike 
on land and sea had an immense effect everywhere. 
“You have taken our liberties. You have denied us 
the fundamental rights of free men. You have branded 
Russia, alone among the nations, as the serf of civili- 
sation, unfit even to offer counsel to her Lord and 
Master in things pertaining to her own welfare. And 
in exchange, as-the price for all these things, you 
promised us the Lordship of the Pacific, the 
sovereignty of Continents, the majesty and might of 
Empire. And now, when we ask for our compensa- 
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tion, you offer us—Mukden and Tsushima!” If you 
cannot pay in other coin than this—“ give us back 
our liberties, our rights, our self-government!” So 
the cry, which even the gag of the censor is unable to 
stifle, rises hoarsely from all parts of Russia, “ Down 
with the Autocracy !” 

DO NOT DESTROY, BUT RESTORE. 

If the Autocracy in the future is to be as the 
bureaucratical Autocracy has been in the past, there 
is no Western who can refrain from responding with a 
hearty “Amen!” A system which is incompatible 
with civil liberties, civic freedom, and national self- 
government needs no words of condemnation. It bears 
its own sentence of doom written in its breast. The 
brand of Cain flames upon its brow. But before coming 
to this grave and momentous conclusion it would 
be well tothink once, and even twice. It is a perilous 
thing to break irrevocably with the past. ‘There is 
often a healthy vitality in old institutions only revealed 
when they have been rid of the canker of abuses 
which has obscured their usefulness. Even our own 
House of Commons in 1832 needed to be radically 
reformed in order that it might cease to be the mere 
antechamber of the Peers. As our reformers did not 
allow their sacred wrath against close boroughs and 
nominated members to hurry them into a Jehad 
against the House of Commons, so Russian reformers 
may discover that not in the destruction of the 
Autocracy, but rather in its restoration to its pristine 
purpose as the effective instrument of the national will 
—the mighty servant of the common weal—is to be 
found the clue to the emancipation and deliverance of 
Russia. 

There are two conditions without which the revival 
of the Tsardom is impossible and the restoration of 
the Autocracy undesirable. The first is that the Tsar 
himself should be emancipated, the second that the 
Autocracy should be restored to efficiency by being 
subjected, by the will of the Autocrat himself, to those 
limitations without which it is daily becoming more 
and more impotent for good and potent only for evil. 

LIVING IN OUTER DARKNESS. 


Of the emancipation of the Tsar I have said a good 
deal already, but of one phase of his captivity I have 
said but little. That is the condition of outer darkness 
in which every absolute monarch is almost of necessity 
doomed to live. It is a darkness due to the fear 
which any mortal armed with power of life and death 
generates in those subject to his authority. A former 
Russian Minister of Justice, himself a brave and 
honest man, frankly bemoaned the fact that the 
dread of his Sovereign exercised a_ paralysing 
influence upon his tongue. ‘ When I think that that 
shape on the other side of the table can banish me for 
life to Siberia by a word, or take off my head as easily 
as he can frown, I cannot rid myself of a terror which 
renders it impossible for me to speak to him as frankly 
as I would to any other man.” The instinct to flatter 
the great, thus powerfully reinforced by a dread of 
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displeasing the holder of the issues of life and death, 
operates as a double guarantee against the Tsar hear- 
ing the truth. Everyone tries to say pleasant things, 
to conceal disagreeable facts, and to lull the unfortu- 
nate Sovereign into a fool’s .paradise, from which he 
seldom is aroused save by the bomb of the assassin 
or the thunder-peal_ of war. Only by divesting himself 
cf this arbitrary prerogative, which he never uses, 
Nicholas II. can let the light stream freely through 
the palace windows. There will be plenty of stained 
glass even then. But the shutters will be down. 


BORDERING ON ANARCHY. 

Of the necessity for restoring the Autocracy to 
efficiency by imposing limitations upon the arbitrary 
exercise of autocratic power there is so much to be 
said that it is impossible to do more than briefly 
indicate some of the more outstanding arguments. 
The first and most decisive is the extent to which the 
principle of authority has been weakened in Russia by 
the abuse of arbitrary power. As Governor Morris 
observed in 1789 in Paris, so many people are saying 
to-day in Russia :—“ This country is actually as near 
to anarchy as any society can come without going to 
pieces.” I met the other day in Moscow a well- 
known publicist who has for years maintained, and 
who still maintains with uncompromising vigour, the 
defence of the ultra-Conservative views of the “ Real 
Russian men” who see in autocracy and orthodoxy 
the pillars of the Empire. He spoke very frankly, 
although not without bitterness, of the present situation. 
He said :— 

“TI must admit that I am in utter despair. No- 
where do I see anyhope. Authority has disappeared, 
and there is no control anywhere. People talk about 
the French Revolution, but, although there is a 
resemblance, there are also differences which make 
our position much worse. Our Emperor is as amiable 
and as anxious to conciliate people as was the French 
King. But the King had at his back the two 
strongest forces of his realm—the Nobility and the 
Church. Here the majority of the nobles are against 
the Autocracy, and the minority is either inactive or 
impotent. And as for the Church”—here an ex- 
pressive shrug of the shoulders spoke more eloquently 
than words his sense of utter hopelessness of help 
from that quarter. He went on :— 

“Not only is the Autocracy without defenders. 
Its assailants are far more powerful than those who 
overthrew the Ancien Régime in 1789. In that year 
the monarchy was assailed by the bourgeoisie. In 
1848 it was the turn of the Socialists. In 1871 Paris 
had the Commune. In France there were thus three 
distinct stages in the revolutionary advance. ‘To-day 
in Russia all three revolutionary forces have massed 
their strength for a joint attack. So we have a three- 
fold onslaught and practically no defence.” 

THE CONSERVATIVES LIKE BOMBAY BULLDOGS. 
_ I went to see a leading prelate of the Church, who 
had been described as the Peter the Hermit of a 
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crusade in favour of the Autocracy. I found an 
amiable and religious ecclesiastic who disclaimed any 
political designs, and ‘certainly seemed the last man 
to head a crusade. He said that the times were very 
evil; there were few in the Church who could be 
relied upon to move. The Church was waiting for a 
commanding word from the Autocrat ; but all that he 
could hope for was that when this storm was overpast, 
the Russian nation would in, say, a hundred years, 
once more believe in the Russian Church and the 
Russian Tsar. The Liberals were infidels, the Socialists 
were threatening the foundations of society. ‘The 
outlook was very black, but of hope of any active, 
vigorous defence of the threatened position he gave 
me none. It is natural that it should be so. The 
paralysis is due to the atrophy born of disuse, As 
the Bombay bulldogs, which had native servants to 
carry them upstairs, lost the capacity to climb up 
steps, so the Conservative classes in Church and 
State, accustomed to find themselves taken care of 
and protected by the Government, are of all men the 
most helpless when they are suddenly called upon to 
assist in the defence of social order. 
AUTOCRACY THE SUPREME LAW BREAKER. 

When we ask how it comes to pass that, as M. 
Menshikoff the cther day declared in the Movec 
Vremya, “ Russia is not in Revolution, but in the 
prologue of a Revolution,” the answer is that the 
respect for authority has been destroyed by persist- 
ence in arbitrary rule. License is the worst foe of 
liberty. Arbitrary power is the deadly enemy of 
authority. In the hands of the Bureaucracy the 
Autocracy, instead of being the supreme representa- 
tive of the authority of the law, has come to be the 
supreme law breaker. Autocracy being confounded 
with lawless arbitrarism, has been flung across the 
track of advancing civilisation with results as disastrous 
to autocracy as those which followed the historic cow 
when she came into collision with an express train. 
Authority is like a millstream, which is only effective 
when it is rigorously confined within immovable 
limits. When it overflows its banks it can swamp a 
vast expanse of low-lying country, making life insup- 
portable for the inhabitants—but it drives no mills. 
That is just what has happened in Russia. The con- 
fining limits of law have long since been burst. ‘The 
result is that while authority appears to be every- 
where breeding irritation, discontent, and anarchy, it 
is in force nowhere. There is enough authority to 
hurt, but there is no moral force behind it sufficient 
to give confidence to the public or security to the 
nation. 

SPAWN OF THE ANARCH ELD, 


The analogy may be carried one step farther. 
When inundations devastate the lowlands, fertile fields 
which once bore rich crops become malarious swamps, 
the haunt of noxious reptiles and the breeding ground 
of mosquitoes. So the excess and overflow of 
authority in Russia has filled vast regions with sullen 
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discontent in which anarchists, terrorists breed like 
dragons in the primal slime, while the air is filled with 
clouds of stinging gnats. They increase on every 
hand because the conditions favourable to their 
multiplication are created by the absence of other 
law than the arbitrary will of invisible and unknown 
Tchinovniks. If Russia to-day is infested by a brood 
of anarchists it is because they have been spawned 
by that great Anarch—Arbitrary Rule. If anarchy 
be the antithesis to the Reign of Law, then in Russia 
may be seen to-day nothing but a death grapple 
between two anarchies—the Anarchy of Arbitrary 
Power acting in the name of autocracy, and the 
Anarchy of not less Arbitrary Terrorism acting in ‘the 
interests of revolution. 

It is about as much use to go gunning against 
mosquitoes as. to attempt to cope with this crisis by 
imprisoning terrorists. ‘The only thing to be dore 
is to drain the marsh in which they breed. In other 
words, in order effectively to assert authority it is 
necessary to limit authority. And so the first condi- 
tion of the restoration of autocracy is to confine it 
within well-defined legal limits. 

EVERYTHING NOT AUTHORISED, FORBIDDEN. 

It would be unjust to the Permanent Clerks who 
administer the Russian Empire not to admit that 
their constant habit of overriding the law has partly 
been due to the impossibility of carrying on from 
day to day under the intolerable burden of the 
restrictions placed by the Russian law upon 
the freedom of individual action. To an Eng- 
lish observer three-fourths of the mischief results from 
the inversion of the true principle of government. 
In free States everything is permitted that is not 
expressly forbidden. In Russia everything is for- 
bidden which is not expressly authorised. Hence, as 
a Russian notable complained somewhat, bitterly the 
other day, “ We have to use up ninety-nine per cent. 
of our energy in evading the restrictions which the 
law places on our liberty, and we have only one per 
cent. left with which to do our work.” Hence the 
constant temptation of officials armed with autocratic 
power to use that authority to cut the Gordian knots 
of legal difficulties. But the result of yielding to this 
temptation has been to bring both the Autocracy and 
the law into contempt. And especially has it brought 
law, even the fundamental laws of the Empire, into 
contempt with the Autocracy itself. 

LIMITING AUTOCRACY. 

To restore authority to law it is necessary to place 
restrictions upon the arbitrary exercise of autocratic 
power. It is unnecessary to argue with those who 
contend that a limited autocracy is a contradiction in 
terms. The action of Nicholas II. in self-limiting his 
autocracy by, establishing the Douma is a sufficient 
answer to the sophistries of those who, like the late 
M. Plehve, argued that the autocrat was so autocratic 
he could not even, by his own autocratic will, limit 
his own autocracy. It is obvious that if the autocrat 
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could not bind himself to undertake and only to dis- 
charge obligations which imposed limitations upon his 
arbitrary freedom of action from which he could not 
free himself by the exercise of his autocratic power, 
he was reduced to the position of a lunatic or a minor, 
who, being incapable of entering into a binding 
contract, could command no credit, and must, 
therefore, live from hand to mouth from day to day. 
Such a doctrine, applied to Russian bonds, would 
bring down with a crash the whole edifice of Russian 
finance. Every despotism is tempered by assassina- 
tion and limited by the clock. Nor can there be any 
difficulty in still further defining the limitations which 
are necessary to restore freedom of action to the over- 
driven autocrat, and to give his authority that moral 
force of which it has been bereft by the iawlessness of 
his officials. 


A DIFFERENCE IN LABELS, 


It will be asked what is the difference between an 
autocracy thus limited and a constitutional monarchy ? 
To which the answer is: there is this essential 
difference, that one is attainable in Russia without a 
Revolution and the other is not. In essence the 
difference is one of nomenclature. But how often 
nations have been drenched in blood by disputes 
about labels rather than about the substance of the 
things labelled! ‘The less substantial difference there 
may be between an autocracy self-limited by the will 
of the autocrat and a constitutional monarchy, the 
more reason there is for accepting the title that 
divides the least and unites the most. 

The Emperor Nicholas IL., as his decision about 
tke Douma shows, has no objection to the limita- 


tion of his autocracy. But he would consider it 
less consistent with his coronation oath to enter- 
tain the proposition that the ancient Autocratic 
Sovereignty, which he inherited from his fathers, 
should be transformed into a Constitutional Mon- 
archy. The autocracy which he received from 
Alexander III. he is bound to hand down to 
his son. To persist, therefore, in demanding a 


constitution might alienate the strongest “force that 
could be used to limit the Autocracy, and might 
compel the Emperor once more to take shelter 
behind the ranks of the Bureaucracy. It is absurd 
to batter at a locked door when an open window 
offers you free access to your own house. 

AUTOCRACY, 


ORTHODOXY, AND NATIONALITY. 


The Emperor was brought up from his childhood 
to believe that the greatness of Russia was bound up 
with the three principles—Autocracy, Orthodoxy, and 
Nationality. It has taken him ten years to learn, by 
bitter experience, that to preserve autocracy it is 
necessary to disassociate it from arbitrary despotism ; 
to save orthodoxy, it is necessary to declare religious 
liberty ; and to defend nationality, it is necessary to 
abandon the attempt to Russianise other races. But 
the lesson is being learned, and the new Russia, on 















the threshold of which we are standing, will renew its 
youth under the shade of a limited autocracy, a 
tolerant orthodoxy, and a nationalism which is content 
with being primus inter pares—the predominant partner 
in a great union of free and contented peoples. 

THE AUTOCRAT THE FINAL APPEAL, 

There is a not less weighty reason in the need for the 
autocratic power, if only as a reserve force like the 
power of the Crown in our own country, in order to 
solve constitutional and legal difficulties otherwise 
insoluble. But the autocrat, as the Deus ex machina, 
should only be invoked when all other agencies have 
failed. He should not be constantly called in asa 
maid-of-all-work to the Bureaucracy. 

THE TSAR’S CHANCE, 

The need for the reserved power of the autocrat— 
at least, during the transition stages of the regenerative 
process—is illustrated by the fact that it is the auto- 
crat, and the autocrat alone, who can now by his own 
fiat secure for the Russian nation that freedom of 
election without which the Douma will be a delusion 
and asnare. Everywhere a timorous and routine 
ridden Bureaucracy is hindering the frank, unre- 
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served concession of the necessary liberties, Its 
new law of public meetings is full of restrictions. 
There is no liberty as yet conceded to the Press. 
The right of arbitrary arrest is maintained in full 
terror. There has been no amnesty for political 
offenders. The result is that the Liberals will of 
necessity be driven more and more into the arms of 
the Radicals. The Tsar will become more and more 
the helpless bond slave of the Bureaucracy, which has 
behind it neither faith, nor courage, nor popular 
support. To persist much longer in this path of 
indecision may have fatal consequences. Delay and 
irresolute good intentions may very soon plunge 
Russia into a domestic catastrophe the ultimate con- 
sequences of which will be disastrous. 

The issue rests with the Tsar. No one can make 
him free but himself. 

The way of escape from the thickening dangers of 
the position is so plain that it is impossible to mistake 
it. The union of the Tsar and his people on the 
platform of liberty, guaranteed by the union of 
autocracy and democracy, can alone save Russia 
from convulsion. 





AT THE DARKEST HOUR BEFORE THE DAWN. 


Postscript to Letters from Russia. 


Hetsincrors, Saturday, Oct. 28th, 1905. 

YESTERDAY in St. Petersburg was a day of gloom and 
dread. All day long the most alarming rumours were 
current, Bands of strikers went from shop to shop 
and even from bank to bank ordering them to close 
their doors. There was a report that the Tsar had 
fled to Copenhagen, and there were persistent reports 
that at night the most terrible massacre of moderh 
times would take place at the University. On Thurs- 
day night thousands of people had crowded the 
University, making the most violent speeches, declar- 
ing they would guillotine the Tsar and generally 
smash up everybody and everything. Everybody was 
speaking. ‘The price of food was doubled. — Every- 
one was buying meat and bread. Rations of tinned 
and dried food were provided for the hospitals. The 
chemists struck, so that the people could not get 
their medicines. Five carloads of bombs were 
brought in, it was said, from Finland. Young lady 
lecturers in the University publicly expounded how 
easy it was to manufacture the most deadly explo- 
sives. General Trepoff signalised his appointment as 
commander-in-chief, in place of the Grand Duke 
Vladimir, by a proclamation that if there was any 
disturbance the troops were to act with energy, they 
were not to use blank cartridges, and they were not to 
spare cartridges. The University, which has practically 
been in possession of the strikers, was ordered to be 
closed last night, and there were said to be 50,000 men 
determined to hold a meeting there at all costs. If 
there were bloodshed it was declared it would be the end 
of the autocracy, of the Tsar, and of all government. 

Then it was announced that the Finland railway 
would be closed. The ivostchiks (cabmen) were 





threatening to strike, the police were grumbling and 
were preparing to hold a meeting to proclaim their 
grievances. It was loudly asserted that the troops 
could not be depended upon, and that the 
artillery would not fire upon the people. The 
workmen in the Westinghouse Electric Works 
went on strike, saying that they would not return until 
there was an end of autocracy. The workmen in the 
great jewellers’ shops struck, saying they had no griev- 
ance of any kind, but they could not continue to work 
when their brothers all over Russia were striking for 
liberty. Six hundred and fifty thousand railway work- 
men were on strike. Moscow and St. Petersburg 
were like besieged cities. It was at first thought St. 
Petersburg would be fed by sea, but the stevedores 
struck and the cargoes could not be landed. As night 
came on it was evident that the streets were to be only 
half lighted. The gas lamps were lit, but all the electric 
lights were out. In private houses supplied by the 
Helios Electric Company all the lights went out. 
A wild rush was made for candles and lamps and 
candlesticks. No one knew how long the gas would 
continue to burn. Imagine a city of 1,500,000 people 
with its fair proportion of criminal classes suddenly 
plunged into dense darkness. Nearly all the tram- 
ways struck. Fortunately the telephones still worked. 
There was a fever in the air which affected. nearly 
everybody. An English correspondent I met was 
almost hysterical. He declared that if the Tsar came 


to the Winter Palace he would be torn limb from 
limb, that nothing in the world but a constitution and 
universal suffrage granted at once would avert the 
immediate overthrow of the government and the 
W. T. STEAD, 


establishment of a republic. 
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CAN BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY BE 
COMBINED ? 


By A JAPANESE PROFESSOR. 


Tue Hibbert Journal is rendering a great service to 
the progress of religion and charity by inviting im- 
pressions of Christianity from the points of view of 
the non-Christian religions. The first in the series 
was an article by a Jew.’ The second appears in the 
October number. It is entitled “ How Christianity 
Appeals to a Japanese Buddhist.” The writer is 
M. Anesaki, Professor of the Philosophy of Religion 
in the Imperial. University of Japan. It is certainly 
a startling production, as able as it is unexpected. The 
writer begins by saying that the different forms of 
belief prevalent in Christianity are not incompatible 
with their unity. The “grand harmony of various 
Christian nations,” however, remains to be achieved. 


WHY NOT A HARMONY OF BOTH FAITHS? 


This argument of many Churches in one faith the 
writer extends to the two religions in one world. He 
says :— 

If Christianity is an absolute religion, not in its actual visible 
condition, but owing to the universality of its Gospel, Buddhism 
may claim the same as possessing a similarly universal ideal. 


And he asks :— 


Is the harmony of these two absolute religions not as much a 
question of the future as is the harmony of various forms of 
Christianity? Speaking more concretely, should Buddhism 
wholly yield its claim and mission to Christianity? Can a 
Buddhist nation contribute nothing to the civilisation of the 
world and to the progress of humanity without being converted 
to Christianity? Might she not remain Buddhist and be 
Christianised in spirit, and, in this way, enter into the world- 
concert of the future civilisation? On the other side, is it im- 
possible that the Christian nations and the Christian civilisation, 
adhering to Christianity, should keep harmony with the 
Buddhist nations and the Buddhist civilisation ? 


WHEREIN THE TWO RELIGIONS DIFFER, 


He next considers the fundamental characters of 
the two religions, and says :— 

The difference between these two, which calls our attention, 
is the intellectual character of Buddhism and the emotional one 
of Christianity. If we characterise the former as a religion of 
intellectual resignation, we may call the latter a religion of hope 
and love and faith. 

After tracing the Brahman and Hebrew antecedents 
of the two faiths, he says :— 

Here lies an unmistakable difference between the religions o 
Buddha and Christ. The one has grown out of and completed 
the religion of a serene, intellectual release from the evil of this 
world, and the offer has likewise grown out of and completed 
the enthusiastic love of the Father in heaven, each respectively 
in its most universal and complete form. The two religions, 
viewed in their respective historical sources, show two uncom- 
promising, if not contradictory, aspects of the religious experience 
of mankind. 

WHEREIN THEY ARE ONE, 


The writer finds the common element in both 
religions in the personification of their highest ideal in 
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the Founder. As a personification or incarnation of 
the Dharma, Buddha dared to teach that “ he who sees 
Dharma sees me.” “His teaching and his wisdom 
were nothing but what he himself was in the quint- 
essence of his personality.” Similarly, “ Christ is the 
Son of God, not merely because He loved God as His 
Father, but because He was from eternity the very 
word of God by which God manifested Himself.” In 
each religion— 

The centre of gravity in the religious consciousness falls on 
the personality of the founder, living among men and leading 
them to the One who has sent him, or to the ideal which he saw 
face to face. Faith in a person like this means becoming, 
through him, one with the Truth he represents and living with 
him in love. That all may be one, one with the Father, one 
with the Son, and one with them, is not only the kernel of 
Christian faith, but the very essence of Buddhist belief. 


CAN THERE BE TWO ABSOLUTE RELIGIONS ? 


Having explored the difference and affinity of the 
two faiths, the writer proceeds on a yet more daring 
argument. He says :— 

Christianity is certainly the absolute religion—7.¢,, the 
religion which requires for its existence no other assistance but 
its own truth, and the religion which teaches the only way to 
God by faith in Christ. Does this absoluteness necessarily 
exclude the truth and absoluteness of another? The existence 
of two absolute religions is seemingly a contradiction, and it 
seems that the claims of the one can only be established by the 
sacrifice of the other, 


But, he argues, according to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, there are three absolutes in Christianity, but 
these neither exclude one another nor melt into one. 
They are three in person but one in substance. Then 
he asks :— 


Does the absoluteness of the Christian religion necessarily 
exclude the same claim of another religion, whose fundamental 
faith is belief in a divine master? Anyone who accepts Christ’s 
personality as the true moral evidence of religious faith must 
admit, or at least sympathise with, the Buddhist faith in 
Buddha. 
eternal Truth, unmade, unchangeable, and the source of 
immortality. If there were any difference between the Christian. 
concept of God and the Buddhist Dharma, the fundamental and 
essential identity of the beliefs of both in the incarnate Divinity 
could not be left out of account. The differences are necessary 
consequences of the historical circumstances in which the two 
religions have grown up, and of the different demands of the 
peoples they were intended to lead ; but the religious foundation 
of both is the same. If we call the Buddhist faith in Buddha’s 
person the Christianity in Buddhism, we may, with the same 
right, see in the Christian doctrine of the Logos the Buddhism 
in Christianity. 

A PREPARATION FOR CHRISTIANITY. 


In a note the writer adds that 


Japan, where these forms of Buddhism are most influential, is 
furnishing a good soil for the acceptance of Christianity. It is 
no exaggeration to say that Christianity was prepared for in 
Japan before the introduction of the Cross. On the other hand, 
no Buddhist will remain unastonished on noticing the verv 
Buddhistic expression of Christianity, as shown in Thomas & 
Kempis’s “‘ Imitation” or in St. Francis’ religion of humility and 
meekness, 


One who sees Buddha sees the Dharma, the Logos, » 
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“of serene meditative faith. 


He grants that the time may come when all the 
world will accept the Christian religion, but Eastern 
peoples will hardly lose thoroughly their inheritance 
“There may grow in 

a form of Christianity without Pope and with- 
oat Holy Synod, but Buddhism will nevertheless hold 
its footing therein for ever.” He then indulges in 
what will strike the average man as a daring paradox : 
— “In short, we Buddhists are ready to accept 
Christianity ; nay, more, our faith in Buddha is faith 
in Christ. We see Christ because we see Buddha.” 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST. 


The question of the future depends, he says, on 
how fully the followers of the two Lords understand 
each other, and how East and West can harmonise in 
the future progress of humanity. He says :— 

Just as at the fountain-heads of these two streams there 
appeared the Truth in flesh, the Faith in person, the realisation 
of this harmony in love and faith needs an incarnate person, 
representative of humanity. The person may be a powerful 
individual or a nation. If the appearance of Christ or Buddha 
jhas not been in vain, if the two streams of civilisation have been 
more than ephemeral, then we shall hope not in vain for the 
second advent of Christ or the appearance of the future Buddha 
Metteya. 

Passing from these speculative heights, the writer 
descends to art, which is, he says, the most visible 
and tangible product of religion :— 

HM the Eastern peoples were shown the artistic side of 
Christianity, and began to talk with pious Christians heart to 
heart through Christian art, they would be found far more 
ready to are wr Christianity than the experiences of 
missionaries have led them to expect. 

As to ethics, he finds nothing to add to Christ’s 
saying that “None is good save one, even God.” 
Ethics that endeavour to exclude the idea of God as 
the summum bonum are bankrupt. He shrewdly 
adds, “ Modern European civilisation has too many 
riches and too great possessions to follow Him whom 
God has destined to die in order to live.” 


SHINTOISM, BUDDHISM, CHRISTIANITY. 


' The so-called ancestor-worship of the Japanese is 
not so much, he explains, intended “to invoke the 
spirits of the dead, but rather to offer our homage 
toward them and to communicate our faith and merit 
to them.” The alleged worship of clan or local 
deities is something similar to the hero-worship of the 
Greeks, or the saint-worship of the Catholics. Again 
the writer surprises one by this remark :— 

I must now content myself by saying that our primitive faith 
has been much elevated by Buddhism, and still has enough 
room to be purified by a more decidedly monotheistic religion 
such as Christianity. 

It is rather singular that Christians have not tried this purifi- 
cation and elevation of the Japanese moral and religious ideas 
by their love of the Heavenly Father, which is the root of all 
picty, and absolute obedience toward the Lord of heaven and 
earth, which is the root of all loyalty. 


He sums up his personal conviction by saying :— 


Where there is the faith in Buddha, there may grow the faith 
in Christ. The two religions may preserve their respective 
traits, but they must share in the deep root of religious faith. 
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A HINT FOR THE KAISER. 

Being asked by the Editor to point out defects 
of Christian morality, he refers to the Kaiser’s 
address to his troops going to China as by no means 
a product of true Christianity, but only remains of 
Jewish bigotry. He closes by saying :— 

The harmony and concert of the world’s religions and nations 
are made impossible by this un-Christian Christianity. If we 
should be threatened by a bigotry like this, we are ready to 
stand against it in the name not only of Buddha but of Christ 
Himself, 





JAPAN’S CHALLENGE TO CHRISTENDOM. 
ARE CHRISTIAN MorRALS THE HIGHEST ? 

THE Editor of the Hibbert Journal, in the October 
number, raises the question, Is the moral supremacy 
of Christendom in danger? He recalls how much 
early Christendom assimilated of Greek, Roman and 
Gothic religions, but then asks, What has it assimilated 
from Buddhism? For more than eight hundred years 
Christendom has, he says, been self-contained, and as 
a whole unvisited by any shock from without. 

A SHOCK TO CHRISTIAN COMPLACENCY. 

Now, however, he says, it seems likely that Christen- 
dom is about to experience a return of the conditions 
she had to face at the beginning. She has received a 
shock from without. The rise of Japan affects her 
claim to be the universal teacher of mankind :— 

Christendom, as a whole, long accustomed to treat all pagan 
races as morally inferior to herself, now stands confronted by a 
non-Christian civilisation, of vast power and splendid promise, 
whose claim to moral equality, at least, cannot be disregarded, 
except by those who are morally blind. Through the rise of 
Japan a fresh term of comparison has come into existence in the 
presence of which the self-estimates of all Christian nations and 
of Christianity itself will have to be revised. 

WHICH PRODUCES THE BEST MEN ? 

The hold of Christianity on the Western world is, 
the writer maintains, rooted in the conviction that it 
is the religion which produces the best men. Suppos- 
ing now, he says, that a race of non-Christian men 
should appear who, when judged by accepted stand- 
ards of character, should be at once pronounced the 
moral superiors of the Christian races, such an event 
would make all religious differences inside of Chris- 
tendom irrelevant, and would then drive men back to 
ask, What has Christ Himself to say to these new condi- 
tions? Then “it would be seen that the coming of 
this new religion was nothing other than the second 
advent of the universal Christ Himself. ‘The spirit 
of exclusiveness would vanish, and a Christian religion 
worthy of its name, a genuine open ponies of 
the children of the Spirit, might at last appear in the 
world,” 

Very rightly the Editor points out that “the easy 
notion that Christians are necessarily the best sort of 
men has not helped Christendom to see the eternal 
necessity to make herself better.” “It has now 
become the plain duty of Christendom to realise that 
her hold on the moral supremacy of the world is not 
so secure.” 
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THE YELLOW PERIL IN ETHICS. 

One of the greatest forces now moving the minds 
of men is the deep dissatisfaction with the failure of 
the West to justify the Christian ideal of moral 
excellence :— 

If outside the pale of Christendom there should arise the 
example of a saner, nobler, more rational, more joyous, more 
humane, more self-controlled way of life than the West has so 
far achieved, the minds of men are prepared to greet its appear- 
ance as no act of presumption, but as a divine fulfilment of the 
urgent needs of mankind. 

A pungent parallel is drawn by the writer between 
the self-complacent confidence of inconsistent 
Christendom with the similar boast of the incon- 
sistent Jew satirised by the Apostle Paul. The faith- 
lessness of Christendom to its own moral ideal has, 
he continues, been so obstinate, so long-continued, 
so unashamed, that one might well look for the call 
and election of a more faithful nation. The Editor 
frankly avows that he regards the rise of Japanas the 
most important event in religious history since the 
call of the Gentiles. “The ‘Yellow peril’ is an 
ethical phenomenon.” 


A DANIEL COME TO JUDGMENT. 


Japan, says the writer, challenges the world in the 
strength of character rather than in the strength of 
arms :— 

She has not made a spectacle of her fight for life ; she has 
encouraged no reporters to witness the shedding of heroic 
blood ; but, as though some terrible operation of surgery were 
in progress, she had repulsed the sightseer and locked the door. 
In all these respects she has not copied an example previously 
given, but set a new one to the civilised world. 

The working classes have found her a new reason 
for distrusting the moral efficacy of the Christian 
religion. A new point has been given to the arrows 
of the sceptic :— 

The astounding divorce between the ethical ideals of Christen- 
dom and its normal practice, the liberty of interpretation with 
which the first principles of Christian morality are misapplied 
to our social life ; the freedom, amounting to effrontery, with 
which one thing is professed and the opposite practised ; the 
<lisgraceful sophisms by which the Christian conscience is taught 
to be blind to its own faithlessness—these and many other truths 
of a like nature, once apprehended only by a small and neglected 
company, have during the last three years been revealed in their 
true colours to tens of thousands of persons who never thought 
of them before. Who can doubt that the crisis which has so 
long been in preparation for Christianity has been brought 
appreciably nearer by these things—so near, perhaps, as to be 
ven now at the doors? 


THE EFFECT OF ART AND BUSHIDO. 


After extolling the qualities with which Japan has 
won the admiration of mankind—“ the far-reaching 
purpose, the grasp of conditions needed for its fulfil- 
ment, the unswerving pursuit of the goal, the com- 
bination of millions of wills into one, and the 
readiness to endure every sacrifice at the call of 


_ duty ””"—the writer goes on to say that, according to 


Buddhism, individuality is a sheer illusion. Yet the 
spirit of Buddhism entering into the life-blood of 
Japan, “ instead of crippling individual endeavour, has 
checked the operation of personal selfishness.” The 
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education of Japan is directed to promoting frugality, 
fealty, filial piety, self-control and veracity. The 
beautiful with Japan is daily meat and drink ; with us 
it is merely an adornment and a luxury. The writer 
ascribes the Japanese quality of self-poise to the 
national love of beauty, both in Nature and in art. A 
love of the beauty of simple things and a care for 
fine arts has sharpened her discernment and 
strengthened her spring. The strength of Japan lies 
in the existence among the people at large of a 
disciplined moral will and in the fact that morality 
and art are national interests. The Christian ideal, 
he laments, does not control the great tides of 
Western energy. The Christian nations have turned 
their backs upon the Christian ideal, with the con- 
sequent demoralisation and decay of the will :— 

Bushid6- may be a poor thing—I do not think so—but what 
would one give for a breath of Bushidé among the vicious and 
anzmic youths who throng the lighted thoroughfares of our 
great towns, among the idle rich, among the drunken thousands 
of Glasgow, Liverpool, Birmingham, or the East End. 

A HAPPY DIVERSION OF FORCE. 

The writer hopes that the rise of Japan will cool 
the jealousies of the great Powers, will check the rage 
for increased armaments, and establish the prospect of 
a long-continued European peace. He says :— 

When the Christian states of Europe have given as much 
thought to securing the conditions of a decent manhood for the 
masses of the population as they have hitherto spent in devising 
mischief for each other, it will be time to decide whether the 
social problem is beyond the wit of man. 

THE UNION OF BUDDHISM WITH CHRISTIANITY. 

Yet this remarkable article, which has voiced the 
feeling that has been growing in the minds of many 
thousands, ends with an optimistic note :— 

It is, indeed, the conviction of the writer that the present 
hour is the fullest of hope for humanity which the world has 
seen for long ages. Not the least element of that hope is the 
prospect of a union between the forces of Christianity and 
Buddhism for the uplifting of mankind. For these two religions, 
in their highest expressions, are not estranged. They are 
approaching each other; and their approach is the dawn of a 
better age. 

The article is a striking counterpart to M. Anesaki’s 
judgment of Christianity from the standpoint of a 
Japanese Buddhist, which appears in the same journal. 
The Japanese Buddhist seems to acknowledge the 
ethical superiority of Christianity. The English 
Christian seems to lament the ethical inferiority of 
Christendom. One admires the ideal of the Christian, 
the other the practice of the Buddhist. Both agree in 
expecting great gain to humanity from a union of the 
forces of Christendom and Buddhism. 





A VERY odd little book, “A Woman’s Version of 
Genesis ii. 18—25,” by Ellen S. Gaskell (Advance 
Press, 132, Upper Richmond Road, East Sheen. 248 pp.), 
sets forth a woman’s view of the comparative position of 
the sexes. She glorifies sex as the “ outer manifestation 
of the creative energy that is of the very essence of power 
and glory of the God whose name is Love.” There is 
much that is mystical and biblical in her exposition, but 
the authoress is a most uncompromising champion of the’ 
innate, indestructible superiority of the fig-tree woman 
over that very wild “ vine” the man. 
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THE CENTENARY OF TRAFALGAR. 


PROFESSOR LAUGHTON, in the Quarterly Review, 
thus succinctly traces the consequences of Nelson's 
last victory. It was the battle which, he says, made 
Waterloo inevitable and the continuance of Napoleon’s 
empire impossible :— 

Because he could not strike directly at England, Napoleon 
felt himself ‘‘ compelled ” to undertake the conquest of Europe. 
The ‘‘ compulsion ” was still stronger after Trafalgar had finally 
destroyed his hopes of invasion. Out of this grew the Conti- 
nental System and its tremendous strain on France and her 
allies; the successive annexations of the coast-line of all 
western Europe ; the refusal of Portugal to submit ; the Penin- 
sular War, rendered possible only by the assured command of 
the sea ; the defection of Russia, the invasion, the retreat from 
Moscow ; the Leipzig campaign; Elba; Waterloo and St. 
Helena. These were all consequents of the great battle of which 
we have been speaking. It is this, the downfall of tyranny 
and oppression, the saving of Great Britain, and the liberation 
of Europe, that we now celebrate under the name of Trafalgar. 

CapTaIn MAHAN’s TRIBUTE TO NELSON. 

In the National Review Captain A. T, Mahan con- 
tributes a paper on the strength of Nelson, which was 
read on Trafalgar Day in Boston before a Japanese 
naval attaché and Sir Edward Seymour. The paper 
is tremulous with deep religious emotion. He de- 
scribes Nelson’s unique individuality by saying that it 
“has broken through the barriers of convention and 
reserve which separate us one from another, and 
placed itself in direct contact with the inner selves, 
not of contemporaries only, but of us who never 
saw him in the body.” Captain Mahan finds 
the notes of Nelson’s character in his devotion 
to duty, his trust in others, and his faith. Duty 
was not with him a conquest of the will. It was 
his inborn nature. His consideration for others and 
confidence in them is beautifully illustrated. But 
farest and strongest of all inborn qualities was his 
deep conviction, his trust in the Unseen. This 
confidence Captain Mahan finds to envelop Nelson’s 
record like an atmosphere. Some of the finest 
things that Captain Mahan has ever said are said 
here. “As I conceive it, there is no genius greater 
than faith.” And again, in an almost Elizabethan 
dignity of style, he says, “The Majesty on High is 
exalted far above all praise, yet it is good to praise 
Him; for the essence of praise is not the homage 
of the lips, but the recognition of excellence; and 
recognition, when real, elevates, ennobles.” 





A CENTENARY SURVEY OF OUR NAVY. 

In the November number of the United Service 
Magazine the Navy in 1905 is the subject of a paper 
by “Captain, R.N.” He insists that not only the 
“two powers standard,” but also a_ considerable 
margin of reserve is necessary. He says that the 
centenary of Trafalgar finds our fleet more perfectly 
organised for war than has been the case any time 
since 1815. “If the German Empire to-day is the 
most perfect military machine in existence,,so is the 
navy of Great Britain at the present time the most 
formidable instrument of war on the sea which has 
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ever been forged.” He regrets the withdrawal of our 
battleships from Chinese waters and from the South 
Atlantic. He observes that this year has seen the 
last of the old sailing training brigs paid off. With 
them goes the last trace of the old training in seaman- 
ship. He regrets that steps have not been taken to 
prevent the art of handling ships under sail being 
entirely lost to our Navy. He remarks on the great 
gulf which has now grown up between the Royal 
Navy and the mercantile marine, so far as the men 
are concerned. He considers the introduction of 
continuous or long service system in the sixties 
productive of great good. But “there is absolutely 
nothing in common to-day between the smart, well- 
educated man-o’-war’s man and the merchant seaman.” 
The Naval Reserve is being made more popular, and 
has begun the enrolment of Newfoundland and 
Australian seamen and fishermen. He regrets the 
recent infroduction of the short service system. But 
the excellence and efficiency of the present Jersonnl 
is unquestioned. 
THE NEW LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 

In the Young Man, which is a good number, 
containing papers on Scientific Life Assurance by 
Mr. Budgett Meakin, on Advertising 2s a Profes- 
sion, and some reminiscences of Richard Jefferies, 
the Wiltshire naturalist, there is a sketch of 
Alderman W. Vaughan Morgan, the new occu- 
pant of the Mansion House, a bachelor, a Fre:- 
mason of dis- 
tinction, and 
an old Bluecoat 
boy, with life- 
long associa- 
tions with 
Christ’s Hospi- 
tal. Although 
he has passed 
the three-score 
years and ten, 
he is still so 
hard a worker 
that he  ap- 
pointed nine 
o'clock a.m. for 
his interviewer. 
His career has 
veen mainly | 
commercial 
and municipal. 
He left Christ’s 
Hospital at fif- 
teen, and be- 
came astonish- The New Lord Mayor of London. 
ingly soon 
chief cashier in a large bank in Manchester, which he 
left to join his five brothers as general merchants 
and bankers. He believes firmly in emigration as a 
career for young men, a career fo which more and 
more of them must turn their attention. 
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ANTI-GERMANISM: FOR AND AGAINST. 
By We.LL-Known PUBLICISTS. 


-In the Fortnightly Review Mr. J. A. Spender 
endeavours to play the part of moderator in the 
relations between Great Britain and Germany,: and 
' he fills the vd with admirable good sense and 
impartiality. He reminds us, to begin with, that as 
between England and Germany, each side brings 
exactly the same charges against the other. He says 
that this embittered feeling is quite a new thing. 
Only six years ago Mr. Chamberlain declared that 
the natural alliance was between ourselves and the 
‘great German Empire. Now the Kaiser fills in our 
thoughts the place which was formerly filled by the 
Emperor Napoleon III. He suggests several causes 
for this change : the exposure of Bismarckian methods 
by Busch, the use of Germany by the tariff reformers 
as the capital instance of a dangerous trade rival, the 
building ‘of the German navy, the German patronage 
of the Sultan, and the Kaiser’s personality. 

The schemes of the Pan-Germans Mr. Spender dis- 
misses by saying that Chauvinism on this scale reduces 
itself to absurdity. It strikes at the vital interests of 
Russia, Austria, Italy, and the United States, as well 
as Great Britain. He adds this shrewd remark con- 
cerning the Pan-German agitators: “The strongest 
words may be used against Great Britain, but 
the strongest measures are apparently reserved for 
even nearer neighbours.” But all the lings of develop- 
ment suggested by forward parties in Germany are 
blocked by the most formidable obstacles, and “ what- 
éver German diplomacy may be, German action has 
so far been moderate.” Mr. Spender denounces naval 
recriminations as of all things the most fruitless and 
irrational, He says :— 

The Germans are perfectly entitled to build what fleet they 
choose, and we are absolutely bound to be superior to them, but 
to be perpetually complaining of what we cannot prevent is 
manifestly impolitic, and argues timidity where we ought to be 
strong and self-confident. 

_ He laments that— 

by scare and counter-scare the alarmists of both countries are 
perpetually playing into each other’s hands and providing each 
other with plausible justification for fresh demands on the public 
purse, 

At the same time Mr. Spender has a word in season 
for Germany, He thinks her intervention in Morocco 
a rather clumsy stroke. He regrets that Germany 
has an extraordinary power of creating panic. Three 
times since 1871—in 1875, in 1887 and now again in 
1905—she has persuaded vast numbers of people that 
she was meditating an attack upon France. Mr. 
Spender hopes that the German Government will see 
that this method is exhausted. He also remarks 
upon the extreme sensitiveness about being consulted 
as a very old tradition of the German Foreign Office. 
He emphatically declares :—. 
©“ I do not believe in the German conspiracy against Great 
Britain, or in a British conspiracy against Germany ; I believe 
that the mass of the people in both countries would make short 
work of the conspirators if they existed, and that the relations 
of both countries would| be immeasurably improved, to the 
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benefit of both and of Europe in general, if a little common 
sense and Christian charity could be imported into their dealings 
with each other. That two nations which particularly pride 
themselves on their good sense and unemotional habits of mind, 
and which in character and ideals have more in common than 
almost any other nations in Europe, should readily ‘believe the 
legends which in each country are current about the other—this. 
is the real ¢redulity. 

The practical point of Mr. Spender’s paper is that 
we should omit no courtesy, give no anti-German 
bias to any new understandings, or leave Germans 
ground for supposing we wish to thwart their policy. 
And “let us have done with the undignified com- 
plaints and panics about the German Navy.” An 
Anglo-German rapprochement may not be desirable. 
What is needed is “not to make understandings in 
a diplomatic sense, but to remove misunderstandings 
*n the ordinary sense.” 


DILLON ANTIGERMANISSIMUS, 


Dr. E. J. Dillon writes in the Contemporary or. 
Russia and Germany. He represents Germany as 
pretty well the international Author of Evil. He 
traces her sinister influence in practically all Euro- 
pean embroilments since 1863. ‘Three times France 
was the objective of this Teutonic crusade—in 1805, 
in 1877, in 1905; twice England, during the Boer 
War and in December, 1904. He states that her 
defence is always offensive. “The essence of 
Germany’s policy towards Denmark, Austria, France, 
England would seem to have been to profess a pro- 
found fear of aggression from that one of them whose 
turn to be crippled had come, and then to protect 
herself by an early and sudden attack.” He thus 
sums up his indictment :— 


Germany’s policy reckons with a complete disturbance of the 
balance of power in Europe and postulates this. Hence her 
war-lords have been making ready for campaigns and her 
diplomatists arranging coalitions, securing benevolent neutrality 
and sending the most powerful and pacific States on wild-goose 
chases in the East. The experience of Russia, in her capacity 
as Germany’s ally, has been especially bitter. A mere catspaw 
under Bismarck, she was induced to make heavy sacrifices in 
order to raise up a formidable rival to herself, to accept as pay- 
ment for inestimable services worthless parchment or debased 
coin, the utterance of which brought her into conflict with other 
Powers. Thus she was decoyed from Europe to Asia Minor, 
and the result was foreseen disaster and forced inactivity for a 
decade. During several years Alexander III., the pacific and 
patriotic Tsar, saved her from all baleful entanglements, But 
after his death she was moved to give up Asia Minor to her 
German ally, and wildly to set upon the ‘‘ Yellow Peril.” To 
her the result of that adventure was a still more complete 
disaster, which has crippled her for ten or it may be fifteen 
years, while to Germany it brought the undisturbed possession 
of a fertile province of China. And now she is adjured to joir 
her neighbour once more in a coalition which, if successful, 
would end in the Prussianisation of Europe and the banishment 
of Russia to Asia, 


Dr. Dillon thus shortly indicates what he thinks is 
the right course to follow :— 


If it be true, as the French and many Russians maintain, 
that the Kaiser’s steady aim is to enable Germany to enact in 
Europe the part which Prussia is playing in Germany, then, of 
course, the dictates of Europeanism, being identical with the 
promptings of enlightened national interests, should hinder his 
projected coalition, This doctrine of Europeanism is neither 
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national selfishness nor genuine morality, but a ¢ertium quia 
which tends to merge itself in ethics. 

RUSSIAN TESTIMONY. 
| Dr. Dillon quotes from the S/ovo as follows :— 
“The staunchest and most loyal Press defender of German 
interests in Russia, the organ of Grand Duke Alexander 
Mikhailovich, writes:—‘‘Germany is manifestly tending 
towards the annihilation of the all-world naval domination of 
England. And that is by no means a tmansitory or casual 
aspect of German policy. On the contrary, it is the vital con- 
dition of the entire political and economic life of the German 
people, and in virtue of history the German people cannot 
possibly renounce it. . . . Russia, very fortunately for herself, 
can, without binding herself by any obligations, give material 
furtherance to Germany in this route.” 

He quotes also from the Messenger of Europe, which 
he describes as the most solid, moderate, and 
influential of Russian reviews :— 

In Germany they absolutely encouraged our dash in the Far 
East, and to-day, after the unparalleled smash-up of our mili- 
tary forces, they are again endeavouring to inveigle us into new 
international combinations, directed against England, on the 
pretext that close ties bind us to Germany. 

WHo IS THE CULPRIT? 

Lord Avebury, calling attention to our excessive 
national expenditure in the ineteenth Century, says 
we have no important question open with Russia, 
France is friendly, “there can surely be no question 
of war between us and Germany. Yet we are arming 
as we have never armed before. In doing so we not 
only weaken ourselves, but incur the moral responsi- 
bility, I might say the guilt, of additional armaments 
in Europe” :— 

It is often said that our increased expenditure has been forced 
on us by that of foreign countries. Those who say so have 
evidently not studied the figures. 

In our own case there has been on the Army an increase of 
424,800,000, and on the Navy an increase of £25,000,000 ; 
or, taking the two together, in round figures an increase of no 
less than 450,000,000, of which, however, only £39,000,000 is 
shown in the ordinary estimates. In other words, while Italy 
has increased her naval and military expenditure by £1, 500,000 ; 
Russia, £10,800,000; Germany, £8,700,000; and France, 

6,000,000, we yhave increased ours by £50,000,000. Thus 
these four great countries put together show an increase of 
£27,090,000, while ours by itself is £50,000,000, or nearly 
double that of Russia, Germany, France, and Italy put together. 
What justification have we for this enormous increase ? 

A GERMAN MODERATOR. 

Karl Blind speaks up for his native country to his 
adopted country in the JVVineteenth Century. He says 
Englishmen and Germans have never crossed swords 
in hostile array on the battlefield, that they have stood 
shoulder to shoulder as allies, and he deeply deplores 
the stirring up of jealousy, hatred, and downright 
enmity between two kindred races. The demand for 
a German Navy, he reminds us, dates back to the 
revolutionary period of 1848. Germany, he says, 
needs her fleet to protect her coasts on the Baltic and 
German Ocean, and her oversea trade, and her colonies. 
Even if she became a Republic, her naval policy 
would remain the same. The writer is very emphatic :— 

If there were any intention on the part of the German Govern- 
ment to attack England, I would be the first to denounce such 
a scheme. The German people itself would rise against the mad 
attempt. But there is no such intention, no such desire. Every- 
body in Germany laughs at the false alarm. 
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He deplores any suggestion from England of a retro- 
cession of Alsace-Lorraine. He recalls the hostile 
attitude of Englishmen to Germany in the Franco- 
German war and in the Schleswig-Holstein war. He 
laughs at Herr Niemann’s “Coming Conquest of 
England” as a novel not to be taken seriously. “No 
person in his right mind dreams there of an invasion 
of this country.” It is to be ranked with “ The Battle 
of Dorking.” Despite all clamour, Germany has’ 
preserved the peace in Europe for more than thirty 
years. He would be glad to see Germany and America 
in mutual goodwill and friendship. 

AN ITALIAN STATESMAN’S VIEW. 

An Italian Statesman writes in the Vational Revics 
on the influence of the Far Eastern War on the 
European situation. He says that friendship for 
England and friendship for Germany are two leading 
principlés of Italian foreign policy, but Italy is natu- 
rally rendered anxious by the ever-increasing ill-will 
between the British and German nations. Then he 
goes on to say that though their interests may affect 
their judgment, it is undoubtedly the opinion of most 
Italian statesmen that there is no vital political issue 
likely to lead to a serious conflict of interests between 
Germany and Great Britain. He says, quite calmly, 
that the German Navy is a somewhat artificial growth, 
which could never seriously compromise British naval 
superiority or security. He affirms, from personal 
knowledge, that the more serious politicians of Ger- 
many, especially in the Liberal parties, hold also 
optimistic views as to the future relations between 
Great Britain and Germany. 

THE DISAPPOINTMENTS OF GERMANY. 

In the Fortnightly Review Mr. Archibald Hurd, 
speaking of the Anglo-Japanese fleets and alliance, 
tries to help us to understand German irritation, which 
he considers natural, by saying :— 

Years ago she hoped to found a Colonial Empire in Africa ; 
Great Britain seized all the territory worth having, and Ger- 
many had to be content with what was left. A decade or two 
since her hopes shifted to the west. She has planted large 
colonies in South America, under foreign flags. The United 
States was brought to a realisation of the danger that Germany 
might find a convenient excuse to seize territory in Sonth 
America and enforce a protectorate, The realisation of this 
risk was immediately followed by determined action—Great 
Britain subscribing to the Monroe doctrine—which checkmated 
German ambition in this direction. The United States Fleet 
has been strengthened, and the German Government have 
recognised that the scheme can be pursued only at the cost of 
war. Repulsed in Africa and in America, Germany, of late 
years, has been turning to the Far East, and her actions have 
spoken louder than the assurances of her desire to maintain the 
integrity of the Chinese Empire. By the signing of the new 
agreement between Great Britain and Japan all schemes of 
territorial expansion in China by European Powers have for 
the time been rendered futile, except, again, at the expense of 
war—absolutély hopeless war in the present circumstances. 





KARL STORCK, writing in Westermann for October 
on the Musical Education of the People, notices the 
work of Emile Jaques-Dalcroze, the Swiss compeser, 
His ideas for the reform of the method of musical ia- 
struction imparted to children are to be carried out af 
the Geneva Conservatoire, where he is a teacher. 


_ France and the Equipoise of Europe. 








M. DELCASSE’S DISMISSAL. 
Irs TRUE INWARDNESS, 


In the Fortnightly Review “ Perseus” 


writes on 
The writer 
says that our own naval expenditure, now standing at 
436,000,000 annually, cannot be indefinitely increased. 
He prophecies that a moment will almost certainly 
arrive in the course of the next few decades when 


_ France will hold the casting vote between England 


and Germany. Germany’s aim is to be predominant, 
both by sea and land. Against this European menace 


*M, Delcassé had, the writer maintains, employed in 


the interests of his own country the traditions of 
Bismarckian statesmanship, “and gradually brought 
the whole methods of German mechanism to a 
temporary standstill.” M. Delcassé, it is recalled, 
has held power during seven years marked by crises 
of extreme danger. He took office on the eve of the 
Fashoda crisis, when the Dreyfus affair had lowered 
the prestige of the Republic to the lowest point. 


His record has been more distinguished and 
less controversial than that of any _ other 
foreign statesman. He had no aim to _ isolate 


Germany, but worked to restore the power and 
freedom of France as well as the general peace. The 
Anglo-French Convention, the extente cordiale, and the 
approaching exclusion of Russia from Manchuria foiled 
the German policy of promoting antagonism between 
France and England, or England and Russia. The 
Morocco question was merely an occasion. ey 
4vished to hit a hard blow somewhere. 
THE QUESTION BEFORE THE FRENCH CABINET, 
The writer says :— 
““TIf you give way to-day, you will be obliged to give way 


-again to-morrow ; you will always be obliged to give way.” 


Among words of which the authenticity is questioned, the truth 
and force of these are not. The French Cabinet of June 6th 
was brought face to face with the reality of the moral and diplo- 
matic situation created by the fact that there is a nation of 
39,000,000 on one side of the Vosges and a nation of 61,000,000 
upon the other. In this crisis M. Delcassé and his colleagues 
had to consider (1) whether war would probably occur if the 
Kaiser’s will were resisted ; and (2) whether the conditions of 
such a war would justify French statesmen in incurring it. 


The writet opines :— 
It is certain that England, were France attacked as a conse- 


qvence of the agreement between them, would have been bound 


to give the Republic the whole of her support. The Kaiser at 
the best would have had no assistance from any Continental 
Power for the ‘purpose of crushing France. At the worst, the 
intervention of Russia, at least for the purpose of saving France, 
would have been inevitable. We must conclude upon the whole 
that had the French Cabinet Council of June 6th had another 
yesult, and had France stood firm behind her Minister, war 
would not have occurred ; and the Republic would have realised 
in peace that electrifying return of self-confidence which, if it 
ever comes again to the French temperament, will make a new 
nation in a day. 
Dr. DILLON’s ‘VERSION. 

Dr. Dillon, writing in the Contemporary, has no 
doubt as to what happened in'June. He says war 
has been steadily and circumspectly prepared for ever 
since Prussia had herself identified with Germany. 
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The only question was whether the objective should 
be France first and Britain afterwards, or vice versd. 
Of many instances he says :— 


The most striking of all was perhaps the latest : war just to 
break up the Anglo-French entente, That understanding made 
for peace, as everybody knew. Count von Biilow had publicly 
said so himself in the Reichstag. Yet it was in order to dissolve 
that guarantee of peace that Germany was about to declare war 
against France, relying upon England’s aloofness. No treaty 
then shall be made in Western or Central Europe without the 
Kaiser’s sanction? From a well-informed ambassador M. 
Delcassé learned that Wilhelm II. would regard an Anglo- 
French Alliance as a casus belli. And it was not concluded. 
ne | g you wish to become England’s ally,” the Kaiser virtually 
said, ‘‘ my troops will invade your territory.” 


Again he says :— 


War with France was again in sight, the alternative being the 
dissolution of peace guarantees as embodied in the Anglo-French 
understanding and the virtual dictation by Germany of France’s 
foreign policy in future. This time Great Britain’s friendship 
and loyalty stood the French people in good stead. What 
passed between M. Cambon and Lord Lansdowne is unknown, 
but it is virtually certain that France received an assurance 
similar to that which Russia gave her in 1875 and 1887. Ger- 
many, informed of this decision, which she had not expected, 
changed her tactics radically, That same week the long drawn 
negotiations between France and her adversary came to a satis- 
factory end, and within another week gall was turned to honey, 
and Prince von Biilow, whose Press messages had until then 
been spreading dismay throughout Europe, formally declared to 
journalistic hodmen that the policy of his august Sovereign was 
inspired solely by love of peace, and even by exaggerated respect 
for the rights of others. 

A STATESMAN BENT ON War, 


Mr. Karl Blind, writing in the WVineteenth Century, 
is very explicit on the causes of the rupture. He 
says :— 

To uphold peaceful relations with France has been the con- 
stant aim of the German nation and its Government. Of that, 
even the opponents of the latter at home are quite aware. To 
bring about war, in alliance with England, has been the pretty 
well avowed aim of M. Delcassé’s Moroccan policy. This fact 
was known months ago, immediately after his fall, to those 
who had a trustworthy report of what had occurred in the 
Cabinet Council at Paris, which ended in the instantaneous 
dismissal of that Minister. M. Delcassé himself, in an inter- 
view afterwards, made a tolerably frank confession in the same 
sense. He prided himself on his fatal design, 





Tropical Industry by Torehlight. 

In a recent number of the Quiver Mr. D. L. Woolmer 
describes mission work in British Honduras, and gives 
a deplorable picture of impiety and _profligacy. 
Mahogany has been one of the leading products of 
the Colony. The negroes “ usually require seven yoke 
of steer to draw each low truck, which conveys one 
mahogany tree. Owing to the heat, the work is done 
at night as well as in the cooler parts of the day. A 
procession winding down a truck pass to bring in 
their spoil is, in the opinion of Mr. Robinson, one of 
the most picturesque sights he has ever seen. Each 

‘ driver holds a pine torch to light the way; but before 
the tall, well-set-up black forms. come into view their 
voices can be heard calling the oxen each by its own 
name.” 
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THE LESSONS OF TSUSHIMA. 

THe Edinburgh Review contains an important 
article on the battle of the Japan Sea, which gives a 
very clear and succinct account of this great naval 
encounter. The reviewer remarks that in nothing 
throughout the war have the Japanese shown more 
ingenuity than in watching their enemy and gaining 
information about his movements. The progress of 
the Baltic Fleet was shadowed by Japanese look-out 
vessels, and even when the advance guard of both 
fleets first came into touch, Admiral Togo was kept 
informed of everything by means of the telegraph. 
He says :— 

In spite of the thick mist which confined the vision to within 
five nautical miles, the information thus received enabled me at 
a distance of several tens of miles to form a vivid picture in my 
mind of the condition of the enemy. 


THE RUSSIAN BLUNDER, 


The tactical mistake made by Admiral Rojdestvensky 
which practically decided the Japanese victory is thus 
described :— 


This movement of Togo’s across the Russians’ line of 
advance, from which it resulted in heading them off, gave him a 
great tactical advantage, an advantage, be it observed, made 
possible in the first place, and then continued by the tactics 
adopted by Rojdestvensky. The Russian formation in two 
columns had the immediate effect of masking the fire of some of 
their own ships, which were at no greater distance from some of 
the Japanese leading ships than several consorts of the latter, 
which had only the masking Russian column to deal with, were 
from the last-named body. The chief vice of Rojdestvensky’s 
tactical method, however, was his contempt of the principle 
that your line should be formed as nearly as possible at right 
angles to the direction in which the enemy bears from you. 
This principle Togo respected, with the important consequence 
that, as he says, he was able to ‘‘ concentrate a fierce fire on 
the two warships which were at the head of the enemy’s 
lines.” 


By concentrating the fire of his fleet on the first 
two vessels in the Russian line Admiral Togo was 


‘ able to take the Russian Fleet piecemeal, and so, 


thirty-seven minutes after the commencement of the 
action, Togo saw that the issue of the day was already 
decided. 

The idea of these floating fortresses of steel being 
suddenly sent to the bottom, some in two or three 
minutes, is apt to suggest an awful loss of life. Yet, 
as a matter of fact, the loss of life was small. Out of 
12,676 Russians engaged only 3,279 were killed or 
drowned. ‘The Japanese record was only 115 killed 
and 431 wounded. 


“THE GREAT LESSON OF THE BATTLE.” 


The writer does not think the tactics of the Russian 
Fleet its weakest point. He says :— 

The point in which the Russians were conspicuously inferior 
‘to the Japanese was in gun-fire. Had the Russian tactics been 
good, the respective efficiency in the shooting of the two sides 
remaining the same, the Japanese would still have won a 
‘decisive victory. Gun for gun, the Japanese fire was the more 
accurate. Togo did not open his cannonade till he was within 
practicable range of his enemy, and by the concentration of the 
fire of many ships on a few he overwhelmed his immediate 
opponents. At the beginning of the action the Russians seemed 
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to be making what bystanders at target practice are wont to 
call ‘* good shots.” Their projectiles fell near their enemy’s 
ships. The Japanese, on the other hand, hit the ships at which 
they fired. Herein lies the difference between well-trained and 
imperfectly trained captains of guns. A very few lessons will 
suffice to make a yokel send a shot near a target, but it is only 
the well-trained shooter that hits the bull’s-eye. 

The Japanese fire, more accurate than that of the other side, 
was made still more effective by greater rapidity of shooting, 
and especially by the concentration of a large number of guns 
on a particular ship or small group of ships. This, indeed, is 
the great lesson of the battle. 


GUNS, TORPEDOES, MEN, 


The belief pertinaciously cherished by some, that 
great size would prevent or, at least, retard destruction 
by gun-fire, is not supported by the experience of this 
naval war. Great size gives no more immunity from 
rapid sinking than moderate dimensions. ‘The re- 
viewer recalls that the Zdinburgh more than thirty 
years ago insisted on the predominance of the gun 
as opposed to the ram. He quotes also an estimate 
of the Edinburgh at that time that the locomotive 
torpedo would be found highly useful as a method of 
delivering the coup de grace to an obstinate enemy. 
The battle of Tsushima verified this estimate. The 
Russian ships were disabled by the Japanese guns, 
and then fell a prey to the torpedo. As to the 
respective merits of the men on both sides, the 
reviewer says :— 

In training, intelligence, and experience the Japanese crews 
were indisputably superior to their enemy. In courage there 
was nothing to choose between them. The unswerving forti- 
tude with which the Russian seamen continued to play a game 
which, from an early period, they must have seen that they 
could not hope to win, deserves our highest admiration. There 
must have been but little heart for the work in hand, and much 
suspicion of neighbours. Knowledge of the moral condition 
of the Russian ships’ companies carries with it the conviction 
that in his expedition Admiral Rojdestvensky was, in the 
circumstances, sent by his superiors on a duty impossible’ of 
execution, 


THE MINIMAL FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT. 


THE study of popular Governments, which is serial 
in the Quarterly Review, contains in the October 
number the following list of the “ services” which it 
will generally be admitted every civilised Government 
ought to render, and by the presence or absence of 
which its success may be tested :— 

Defence against foreign aggression. 

Security for life and property. 

The maintenance of the Constitution and the administration 
against violence, and the suppression of disorders or revolts. 

An administration of civil and criminal justice, pure, prompt 
and cheap. 

Laws suited to the condition of the community and keeping 
abreast of its progress. 

Taxation so devised as not to cripple industry or press hardly 
on the poor, 

An honest and efficient civil service. 

As few restrictions as the condition of the community permits 
upon freedom of speech and writing, and upon free individual 
development, industrial, commercial, intellectual and religious. 

Responsiveness on the part of the legislative and executive 
authorities to demands for redress of grievances or amendment 
of the laws, - 

























likely to disturb it. 
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AFTER THE WAR. 
EFFecr on ASIA. 


Mr. Sypney Brooks describes “Some Results of 
the War” in the orth American Review. He con- 
cludes that the peace will endure. Russia is not 
Japan, he thinks, is a Power 


“irrevocably established.” In a tone of familiar 


appreciation he says :— 

She has placed a million soldiers on the mainland of Asia, 
and every one of those soldiers seems to be a Bayard. Their 
cheerful and passionate contempt for death, their capacity to 
sustain every extreme of climate and every kind of fatigue, 
added to their intelligence and their bravery, make the experts 
doubt whether as units the Japanese soldiers have, or ever have 
had, any superiors. We have seen, too, that Japan can display 
an administrative efficiency which is not only unique in Asiatic 
history, but, except perhaps in Germany, unrivalled anywhere. 


IN PERSIA AND INDIA, 


He goes on to say :— 

Europe and America have also to face and acknowledge 
this unquestionable and staggering fact, that Asia has found 
aleader, and that something like a thrill of recognition 
and understanding has passed from Cape Comorin to 
Peking. I read a few months ago the translation of a 
letter written to a well-known Persian newspaper by a 
Persian patriot. In it the writer suggested to his country- 
men the advantages of a commercial alliance between Japan 
and Persia; of making their military purchases in Japan ; 
of sending Persian students to Japan for military, naval and 
other kinds of education ; and of requisitioning the services of 
Japanese officers for the training of Persian troops in the arts of 
modern warfare. In India the effect of the rise of Japan has 


‘been not only to increase the number of Indian students who 


repair to Tokyo for instruction, but to suggest a parallel that the 
English rulers of the country cannot view without some dis- 
quietude. Indian opinion has, I believe, warmly approved the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance as an example of English liberality and 
of English prefereace for the realities over the shams of civilisa- 
tion ; but, undoubtedly, the Japanese successes have very widely 
sown the idea that, if they too were ‘‘ free,” Indians might do 
as the Japanese have done. But it is, of course, in China that 
the results of the victory of Japan will be deepest and most 
numerous, 
JAPAN’S ELIZABETHAN EPOCH. 


The dignity of Japan, he says, will prevent her 
always quiescing in the exclusion laws enforced against 


her subjects in Australia, British Columbia, Hawaii — 


and the United States. She might not fight to get 
the statutes repealed, but might boycott the trade or 
the’ subjects of the excluding Powers. But she has 
shown no aggressive intentions. The writer closes 
with the pensive remark :— 

The time may come when she may look back upon to-day as 
the brightest moment of her history, The materialism of pros- 
perity and success, and the class contentiousness that it swiftly 
develops, are the foes from whom she has most to fear, They 
may relax the national fibre, make inroads on that sense of 
national cohesion now so proudly vivid, and place a set of lower 
ideals in competition with the spirit of pristine patriotism. This 
is Japan’s Elizabethan epoch. We shall not know till she has 
been tested by generations of success whether the self-indulgence, 
the vulgarity, and the party spirit of the Victorian Age are 
also to be hers. , 





In the October number of Ve/hagen Friedrich Falz- 
Fein’s Zoo at Ascania Nova, in South Russia, comes in 
for a long description. The owner of the collection is 
a Russian, but partly of German extraction. 
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IS SOUTH AFRICA UNIFYING? 

Mr. G, Seymour Fort writes in the Fortnightly 
Review on the situation in South Africa, The writer 
declares that “mere emotionalists like Mr. Stead, 
whose passion for minor nationalities blind them to 
every other consideration, maintain that the Boer is 
really an open book which he who runs may read ;” 
whereas a man who has lived amongst Boer families 
for the past twenty-seven years is only just begin- 
ning to understand them at the end. Mr. Stead is quite 
willing to admit that the Boer is a book sealed with 
seven seals to those who view him from the so-called 
Loyalist standpoint, which has been too often a stand- 
point of mingled truculence, timidity, and mendacity. 
But sympathy and frank recognition of equality will 
see further into the Boer’s mind in twenty-seven days 
than suspicion in as many years, 


DR. JAMESON’S CHARM. 


However, Mr. Fort evidently desires to convey a 
cheering impression of progress in South Africa. He 
says :— 

In Cape Colony a better and more companionable feeling has 
prevailed between the two political parties, the Progressives and 
the Bond, during this session than for many years past. Although 
this reflects a decrease of racial bitterness and unneighbourliness 
throughout the country—it has undoubtedly been stimulated in 
the House of Assembly by Dr. Jameson’s wonderful personality 
and untiring tact, which has won him respect, and in some cases 
more than respect, from all sorts and conditions of men. 

But the Bond itself, under the influence of the Secretary, Mr. 
De Waal, appears to be altering its principles in the direction of 
a national Afrikander policy, in order to represent the views of 
all those, whether British or Dutch, whose children will inherit 
the country. 

In the Cape Colony, therefore, he reckons we have 
an improvement of feeling between the two races. 


‘A HAPPY FAMILY” IN ORANGIA. 


In the Orange River Colony good rains and good 
crop prospects have deepened a desire for political 
rest. The editor of the /viend, an opponent of Lord 
Milner’s policy, has declared that race animosity and 
party distinctions are vanishing, the Colony is 
beginning to be a happy family. No doubt, the 
writer avers, there are a considerable number of Het- 
volkers, “especially those who made money during 
the war, who in the back of their minds intend to 
fight again if opportunity offers.” But Het-volk 
is simply a military organisation for commandeering 
votes. 

The paper seems intended to serve two purposes, 
one electoral, the other financial. To quote the 
writer's own words (italics our own) :— 

The new Redistribution Bill must be passed in the Cape, and 
every nerve strained to obtain a Progressive majority in the 
Transvaal, 

The experiment of Representative Government under these 
conditions is a difficult one, and any ill-timed interference during 
the next few months, especially in the matter of a war contribu- 
tion from the people of the Transvaal, is likely to diminish 
indefinitely the ranks of those fighting for the permanent pro- 
gress of the country, and to give direct support to the reacting 
forces of disloyal intrigue and a racial antagonism based upon 
tribal ideas, 
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LORD ROBERTS OR MR. BALFOUR: 
WHICH TO BELIEVE AS TO NATIONAL SAFETY. 


THe Edinburgh Review closes with a thoughtful 
paper on national defence suggested by the contrasted 
speeches of Mr. Balfour and Earl Roberts. The 
writer achieves distinction at the outset by saying a 
good word for the War Office in the conduct of the 
Boer war. “The nation was not ready in 1899 and 
1900 to send to the front an army four times as.large 
as the statesmen had deemed it necessary for the 
nation to maintain.” This fault should be laid on the 
Ministry, on the Parliament, on the nation, but not 
on the Department. The writer then proceeds to 
discuss the question of defence raised by the South 
African War. The Empire, he points out,’is only 
assailable by land in India and North America. For 
land defence our self-governing colonies are being 
left more and more to their own loyalty and resources, 

IS AN INVASION POSSIBLE? ° 

The writer thinks Mr. Balfour not convincing when 
he declares invasion of the home country ail but 
impossible. Lord Roberts is declared to be unjust 
to a nation at the present moment bearing a taxation 
for armaments that would have staggered statesmen 
forty years ago. With the general emphasis on the 
Fleet as our first line of defence the writer entirely 
agrees, but urges that the Army will still remain as a 
necessary factor. “If we contemplate future war on 
a great scale at all, let us not shut our eyes to the fact 
that, as heretofore, our British Army will have to do 
its share of the fighting.” The writer stands valiantly 
by the Volunteers. He says :— 

It is always taken for granted that our first line of defence is 
the Navy. Surely with proper organisation and with competent 
officers our auxiliary forces should be strong enough, with a very 
small nucleus of regular troops, to constitute a sufficient second 
line of defence for the British Islands. If so, in case of emergency 


we should be able to spare substantially our whole Army for 
service elsewhere. 


COLD WATER FOR THE ALARMISTS. 

Alarmists are then treated to a cold douche of very 
sensible criticism. He says :— 

If‘we compare the present time with the past it is not easy to 
see in what respect our national security has been lessened. 
There has never been any period of peace in the history of our 
country during which such extensive preparations have been 
made to defend the country in time ofwar. Yet there probably 
never was a time when it would have beene less safe for a 
European nation to attack us. 

In America our happy relations with the United 
States have precluded the idea of conflict. In 
Europe the fall of the French Empire has told for 
peace, and the warm spirit of friendliness between 
France and England further strengthens the prospects 
of peace. The rise of the Italian nation and a powerful 
Italian fleet in the Mediterranean have been regarded 
with more than complacency by most Englishmen. 

THE FOLLY OF A WAR WITH GERMANY. 

On the anti-German scare the writer has wise words 

to utter. War between Great Britain and Germany 
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material interests, and only possible through insane 


antipathies. He says :— 


A strong Germany, the great central Power of the Continent, 
is in itself in no way a danger to the British Empire; and as 
the Germans have developed into a great industrial and com- 
mercial Power, as they have acquired distant colonies, as they 
have covered the seas with their merchantmen, so since 187% 
they have given fresh pledges for peace, largely, no doubt, to 
all Europe, but in a very high degree indeed to the predominant 
naval Power of the world. An Englishman must indeed be an 
alarmist who dreads at the hands of Germany either invasion os 
destruction of commerce, or loss of colonies ! 


So for Europe he sums up the position thus :-— 

An almost unassailable position at home, freedom from selfis] 
ambitions in Europe, a love of peace both for its own sake and 
for its material advantages, constitute favourable conditions 
which should surely enable our statesman to preserve ‘‘ peace 
with honour,” even if they do not suffice as yet to make Great 
Britain the trusted arbiter of Europe. 

THE NEW SITUATION IN ASIA. 

Asia is pointed out by Lord Roberts and others as 
the quarter of the globe where peace will almost 
certainly be broken, but “the heavy defeat of Russia 
has, it can hardly be doubted, enormously increased 
the probability henceforth of continued peace in Asia ; 
and in addition to all this comes the Treaty of Alliance 
between Great Britain and Japan.” ‘The reviewer 
closes his survey of the situation by saying :— 

The hopelessness of any attack upon India is the best basis 
upon which future good relations with Russia can be built up. 
When we take a general survey of our own position in either 
hemisphere, we are quite unable to see that it necessitates the 
taking of such gigantic measures as are recommended to us, 





THE KAISER AND PRINCE BISMARCK. 
Wuy THE CHANCELLOR WAS DISMISSED. 

BarRoON HECKEDORN contributes to La Revue of 
October 15th a character sketch of the German 
Emperor. 

About fifteen years ago came the dismissal of 
Bismarck, and as no one has ever been able to give 
a satisfactory explanation of the real cause, the Baron 
offers one “hitherto unpublished.” It emanates 
from Dr. Roth, a Swiss diplomatist. 

The Federal Council, writes Baron Heckedorn, had 
taken the initiative in proposing an International 
Conference for the Protection of Labour to be held 
at Berne in 1890. No sooner did the Kaiser hear of 
it than he demanded that the Conference should meet 
at Berlin. Bismarck did not approve of the Kaiser’s 
plan, and when all failed, he asked the Swiss 
Ambassador to persuade his Government to persist in 
its original proposal. Whether Dr. Roth did so is 
not stated, but probably not, as the Congress assembled 
at Berlin in due course, 

A few days after, the news of the Chancellor’s visit 
reached the ears of the Kaiser, who was furious, and 
had a long conversation with the Chancellor. This 
was March roth, and everyone knows Bismarck was 
dismissed on the zoth. Also, the writer states, the 


Kaiser not long after presented his portrait to 
Dr. Roth, with the dedication “To Dr. Roth. A 
Wilhelm I.R.” 


souvenir of March roth, 1890. 
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THE REVIEW 


TO RAISE AN ARMY OF THREE MILLIONS. 
New SCHEME OF UNIVERSAL MILITARY SERVICE. ' 


THE first article in the Quarterly Review is one on 
* The Price of Peace.” The writer takes our military 
requirements as comprised under three heads—the 
command of the sea, permanent garrisons for oversea 
possessions, and sufficient land forces for a great war. 
Except that the Naval Reserve is not large, the Navy 
is dismissed as satisfactory. For garrison duty abroad 
the absolute minimum required is, according to the 
writer, 106,000 men. The “striking force” required 
for small wars and emergencies might be put at 
24,000 men. The total infantry force required would 
thus, with 4,000 for dep6dt troops, amount to 134,000 
men. Our regular infantry now numbers 172,000. 
The saving in men is thus 38,000, or fifty-seven batta- 
lions less than we now possess. Passing to the land 
forces necessary for a great war, the writer says we 
have, in round numbers, regulars and reserve, 220,000 ; 
Militia, 104,000 ; Yeomanry, 27,000 ; and Volunteers, 
241,000 ; a total of nearly 600,000, chiefly infantry, 
with many practically untrained, with little organisa- 
tion, and a distressing deficiency of trained officers ; 
and only 220,000 are liable for service abroad, 
in time of war. The Yeomanry might 


even 
be included with the regulars, the Militia he 
does not consider fit for the line of battle 


though of use behind fortifications. The Volunteers 
he pronounces as not fit for any military operations 
save those of a guerilla type. Our effective field 
army in case of invasion would amount to possibly 
four army corps. “If our enemy, a great Continental 
power, gained command of the sea, we might 
undoubtedly have to face an invading force of a 
million trained men. A century ago Napoleon was 
prepared to throw 150,000 men into England,” if he 
had had command of the Channel. For offensive 
warfare, which the writer considers necessary to com- 


. plete naval victories, our Army is pronounced to be 
' still less adequate. 


The writer then boldly advocates 
compulsion, and argues that universal military service 
makes for liberty and for peace. 

DRILL BOYS—AND GIRLS! 


Then he elaborates his scheme, which begins with 
the citizen in early life :— 


Drill in all schools ought, as part of’ the educational system, 
to take its place in the standards with other branches of educa- 
tion, This preliminary training should be given to both boys 
and girls, There is no. reason why girls should be excluded 
from a curriculum ‘so valuable as to be worthy of ‘ universal 
support ” merely because it has a double value for boys. 

The outline of the ‘‘ new model ” is as follows :—The duration 
of the preliminary training in schools might be from the age of 
nine to/about thirteen, the latter age being taken as the average 
age-limit of compulsory education under our present educational 
system. Then should follow the period of secondary training. 
The boys should be formed into cadet-corps ; those who remain 
at school in school-corps, those who leave school in corps of the 
district in which they reside. Each ‘‘ contingent” of the same 
age should form a separate section or company or battalion of 
their corps, and should always exercise together. The amount 
of training need not be more than two exercises of two hours 
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each every week, In this way the same set of instructors could 
deal with three different contingents of the ages, say, of four- 
teen, fifteen, and sixteen. The instruction should consist of 
company and battalion drill, and miniature musketry in closed 
ranges. For the musketry the ordinary shooting gallery and a 
proportion of ‘‘ saloon” firearms should be sufficient. At the 
age of seventeen or eighteen, the third and most important stage 
of the training would be undertaken. The whole of the ‘ annual 
contingent,” on attaining the age selected, would spend four or 
five months in camp, undergoing a thorough course of training. 
From the completion of this course to the end of the twentieth 
year, the training should attain about the same standard as that 
at present in force for the Volunteers. At the age of twenty 
the trained soldier would be dismissed from drill, and would be 
liable henceforward only to an annual course of musketry and 
to recall for active service. 
OUR ANNUAI, CROP OF FOOD FOR POWDER, 

The writer reckons that the annual contingent of 
the British Isles is probably 380,000, less ro per cent. 
for unfitness, This is what he would do with them :— 


A possible distribution would be roughly 6,000 to Cavalry and 
Mounted Riges, 16,020 to Artillery, 10,000 each to the Royal 
Engineers and Army Service Corps, and 25,000 to Naval 
Reserve (in which number would be included boys recruited for 
long service in the Navy), with 8,000 to the medical services 
ashore and afloat. The total of about 75,000, when deducted 
from the contingent of 342,000 (380,000 less Io per cent.), 
leaves us with 267,000 annually for the Infantry, or just about 
2,300 per regiment. From the age of twenty onwards there 
would be no training except in musketry, which could be carried 
out by each contingent under its company officers. 

The writer would make the franchise to some extent 
dependent on military service :-— 

Every efficient Militiaman, during and after his period of 
liability for service, should have a vote, without property or 
other qualification. Those excused for physical unfitness should 
require the ordinary qualification. 


THE CURZON-KITCHENER EPISODE. 

* ANGLO-INDIAN,” writing in the Morth American 
Review, declares that Lord Curzon’s retirement 
indicates the establishment of a military autocracy 
in India, and adds that a Commander-in-Chief who 
could seriously suggest that there should be native 
field batteries is hardly calculated to inspire much 
confidence. Of the effect produced on the people of 
India, the writer declares that it has undoubtedly 
humbled and weakened the Viceroy, the Government 
and provincial government. It has made the Com- 
mander-in-Chief a military autocrat. The interests of 
India have been subordinated to those of the Empire. 
This is his explanation of the episode :— 

There are those—competent and experienced men—who could 
prove that the old system was equal to any demand which the 
requirements of India could make. It is obvious that the 
necessities of the defence of the Empire have dictated this great 
change, or rather this entire destruction of existing administra- 
tion, for there has been no real construction. India, under the 
zgis of Lord Kitchener, is destined to fight the battles from 
which the British conscript shrinks. It is an Imperial idea, but 
it is the Imperialism of a decadent democracy. Lord Cutzon, 
who knows well the secrets of Indian finance, and knows well 
and sympathises with the crying needs of Indian administration, 
sees how the revenues will be spent ; he sees the money required 
for education, irrigation, railways and police clutched by a con- 
fident Commander-in-Chief. 

Then follows a glowing eulogy of the retiring Viceroy. 
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SPENDTHRIFT JOHN BULL. 

Lorp Avebury, in the JVineteenth Century, writes 
on the excessive national expenditure of this country. 
He says that in the last ten years our total of exports 
and imports have increased by 220,000,000 
sterling, our exports by £75,000,000 in ten years. 
Per head our commerce has increased from £17 in 
1894 to £21 in 1904. Unfortunately pauperism has 
increased in that period from 260 per 10,000 of the 
population to 263. 

RATES. 

The local expenditure in the sixties was about 
436,000,000 ; in IgoI-2 it was £144,000,000. ‘The 
average rate per head has risen in England and Wales 
62 per cent., the average debt 95 per cent., the 
average rate per pound of valuation 61 per cent. 
Local rates paid by railways have increased 200 per 
cent. in twelve years. Yet local authorities are not 
paying their way. 

TAXES. 

Taxes have gone up with appalling rapidity :— 

The following figures, taken from the ‘‘ Statistical Abstract ” 
of 1905, show how rapid the increase has been :— 
Nativnal Expenditure. 


MG costa iekibncavevh cngenededevecewinies £388, 500,000 
PME eat Nicsansvextnsajupciensesaaiiagan aaa 94, 500,000 
BORO hed sods siivecsunisoved cvvaunetstnedun 133,700,000 
TOOA~S oocsccccsess 142,000,000 


If we add amounts intercepted and not paid in to 
the Exchequer, the total State expenditure last year 
was £176,953,000. After analysing these figures, his 
lordship proceeds :— 

_ But the most serious item of all is undoubtedly the increase 
in our military and naval expenditure, which has risen from 
£36,600,000 ten years ago to no less than £86,600,000, an 
increase of £50,000,000. 

THE CURSE OF AN ARMED PEACE. 

Since 1898-9 the Army expense has risen by the 
immense sum of £9,156,000. All this means a loss of 
elasticity in financial reserve. “ As we are spending 
4177,000,000, paying 1s. Income Tax, and borrow- 
ing over £ 2,000,000 in time of peace, what is the 
prospect in time of war?” These crushing burdens 
probably give manufacturers in the United States and 
our Colonies an advantage of something like 15 per 
cent. over those at home. After pointing out that 
we have increased our fighting ex'penditure in ten 
years by an amount nearly double that of Russia, 
France, and Italy put together, he says :— 

Our gigantic armaments injure us in three ways—firstly, by 
the increased taxation they involve ; secondly, from their effect 
on the moral character of the nation ; and thirdly, by tempting 
other countries to follow our example we impoverish them, and 
cause them to be less valuable customers for our products. 

“THE REALLY RULING DEITY.” 

Then follow some very wise words :— 

In one sense there is no foreign country. The Governments 
no doubt are separate and independent, but our interests are all 
interwoven. If France has a good vintage we get better wine 
at a lower price, and the French are thus able to buy more of 
our produce. The greatest British interest is the peace, and I 
may add the prosperity, of the world. 

A Japanese statesman is reported to have said that as long as 
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they only sent us beautiful works of art we looked on Japan as 
a semi-barbarous country ; now that they have shot thousands 
of Russians we recognise them as a truly civilised nation. We 
claim that Europe is Christian, but the really ruling Deity is 
Mars—the heathen God of War. Europe is an armed camp; 
we have most of the evils of war (except bloodshed) even in 
times of peace. In fact, we have no real peace; it is only a 
truce, embittered by jealousy and suspicion. 

No wonder, he says, that unemployment is 
increasing, if we spend 130 millions sterling in rates 
and taxes more than was spent thirty years ago. We 
have that amount less to spend on ordinary employing 
power. 

THE QUESTION OF CONTROL. 

Lord Avebury laments that the House of Commons’ 
control over the national expenditure has been very 
much weakened, even fatally reduced. In the /nde- 
pendent Review Reginald McKenna, M.P., deplores 
the decayof Treasury control over our growing expendi- 
ture. It is a superstition to suppose that the House 
of Commons exercises this control. The late Lord 
Salisbury said that the Treasury had obtained a posi- 
tion like that of the House of Commons in the time 
of the Stuart dynasty; it has the power of the purse. 
Latterly, however, it seems that the protests of the 
Treasury are overborne by masterful Prime Ministers. 
Mr. McKenna says :— 

Against this pressure the Treasury has nothing but its depart- 
mental authority to assert ; it gets no backing, as it might, frony 
the support of a committee of the House. Tne only finance 
committee which we have at present is the Public Accounts 
Committee, the very fact of whose existence, apart from the 
admirable manner in which it does its work, greatly strengthens 
the hands of the Comptroller and Auditor-General. But its 
duties relate solely to the audit of the accounts; the public 
money has been voted and spent long before it comes under the 
Committee’s purview. An equally strong committee, whether 
permanent or set up for particular occasions only, might be 
appointed, with advantage, to advise the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on such matters relating to the Estimates as he might 
think it expedient to lay before it. 


The Over-laudation of Japan. 

In Blackwoods Magazine the writer of “ Musings 
without Method ” protests against the fashion of regard- 
ing Japan as the embodiment of all perfections. To 
institute a comparison between ourselves and the 
Japanese is to set at nought the lessons of history. 
Japan has thriven on imitation, and for that very 
reason she can never be a mode! to the older nations :— 


But there are other reasons why Japan can never be an 
example to the Western nations. In the first place, her citizens 
have that fine contempt of death which comes only from a con- 
tempt of life. In the second place, Japan, with all her enlighten- 
ment and adaptability, has remained an absolute tyranny. 





MR. EDWYN ANTHONY'S useful and informing volume on 
the “ Decimal Coinage and Metric System” (Routledge. 
2s. 6d.) has now gone into a second edition, It is a very 
encyclopzedia of information upon the subject with which 
it deals, Those who appreciate a daily message 
from some great writer and thinker will be glad to 
possess a little book just issued by H. R. Allenson, 
entitled “ A Daily Message From Many Minds” (2s. 6d.). 
A page of thoughts is devoted to each day of the year. 
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' ‘LORD DUNRAVEN ON THE IRISH DEADLOCK. 
THE Irish Land Purchase deadlock is the subject of 
a comprehensive survey by the Earl of Dunraven in 
the Fortnightly Review. . He complains that the 
_ ‘Treasury neglected to give the Commissioners efficient 
<lerical help, and installed them in meagre offices in 


Dublin, 


WANT OF STAFF, 


The rush of applications for sale was so great as 
to overwhelm the Commissioners. On the first of 
last June 10,000 agreements had not been posted in 
the ledgers, as there was not the staff to do the work. 
Interest was not regularly and punctually collected or 
handed over :— 

Two years have elapsed since the Land Act was placed on 
the statute book, and at the end of July last the number of 
Originating applications was so great that the Commissioners 
will require a sum of over £24,659,299 to carry them into effect, 
while at this date sales to the extent of only £6,902,584 had 
been completed. 

WANT OF CASH. 

This block is due to the restriction imposed by 
Mr. Wyndham, to the effect that during the first three 
years not more than five millions’ worth of land stock 
should be floated annually. This lack of money 
compels the tenant to pay more than the 3} per cent. 
on the purchase price by way of purchase annuity. 
The landlord also suffers :— 

Land in Ireland is heavily mortgaged, the rate of interest 
varying from 4 per cent. to 6 percent. Until, a landlord, or 

“ ‘his trustees, can handle the purchase-money and pay off mort- 
gages, he may have to find 6 per cent., whereas he is receiving 
from the tenants only 34 per cent. on the purchase-price minus 
the ‘‘ bonus.” 


As he cannot afford to make a loss of the difference, 
he is driven either to refuse to sell or to demand 
higher terms from his tenants. In this waiting period 
there is besides to all concerned great confusion and 
annoyance. 

NO EXODUS OF LANDED GENTRY. 

The interim report of the Estates Commissioners 

contains, however, one gratifying statement :— 


Practically in all cases owners are retaining their houses and 
~demesne lands, and the Commissioners note that there is no 
indication whatever of an exodus on the part of the landed 
gentry after the sale of their estates. This welcome statement 
sets at rest the fears which were entertained that as soon as the 
landlords of Ireland had obtained the purchase-money for their 
properties, they would shake the dust of their native country 
from their feet, and settle down and spend their incomes else- 
where—a result which, for financial and other reasons, would 
have been a most grievous disaster to the country. 


EVICTED TENANTS AND CONGESTED DISTRICTS. 


For the reinstatement of evicted tenants, out of 
4,626 applications received only 151 tenants had been 
replaced. The Act is making little progress in the 
West, where conditions are most painful. Connaught 
had sent in applications numbering 5,107 as against 
16,096 from Ulster. By insisting that no vendor or 


class of vendors shall be given preference over any 
other vendor or class of vendors, priority has been 
given to the applications for sale by the landlord direct 
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to the tenant, to the exclusion of the more important 
cases of bankrupt estates or estates sold to the Com- 
missioners for resale to tenants. 

REPEAL BY ADMINISTRATIVE ORDER. 

As regards migration, the regulation of the Executive 
has practically repealed the Act. His lordship adds 
the following significant remark :— 

Only in Ireland could the administrators of an Act thus go 
behind the intention of Parliament, and rob a statute of its 
legitimate meaning and intention. Such a proceeding would not 
be attempted in England ; if it were, it would not be tolerated 
for a moment, 

“THE ONLY REMEDY.” 

Lord Dunraven next points out the national danger 
and the costliness of delay. While land purchase is 
incomplete, the Land Judges’ Court goes on costing 
£135,000 a year, the Land Commission costing 
£178,000 a year, the Congested Districts Board also 
involving expense. He adds :— 

My impression is that if the whole transfer of the land of 
Ireland could be completed in the next ten or fifteen years, and 
if the annual sum requisite to pay interest on, and provide a 
sinking fund for, the amount of loss sustained on floating the 
necessary loans were placed upon the votes, the addition to the 
Estimates would be to a large extent, perhaps entirely, neutra- 
lised by the economy effected by natural extinction of these 
various Courts and Boards. 

The writer insists that “ Cash is the only remedy.” 
Even under the new arrangement made with the 
Treasury, “by the end of 1906 cash will have been 
provided to satisfy agreements entered into up to the 
end of 1904. The Treasury will be two years in 
arrears, and fresh agreements will have piled up.” 
The Act is a partial failure, chiefly for lack of money. 


IRELAND SLIPPING BACKWARD. 


His lordship declares that Ireland is undergoing a 
moral set-back :— 

Much was expected of the Land Act. Now it is ‘‘ hung up,” 
and, in the meantime, Ireland is slipping backward. Year by 
year her population is decreasing ; year by year emigrant ships 
are taking the best of her people, mentally and physically, 
away from her shores ; and year by year an increasing propor- 
tion of the population is wending its way into the lunatic 
asylums, and tuberculosis is writing the death-warrant of tens 
of thousands. I do not for a moment claim the Land Act as a 
potential remedy for a// Ireland’s ills, It is an essential part 
and preliminary of a cure, 

A HINT. 

What that cure is to be is hinted at in the closing 
lines of the.article :— 

The Act proved the inestimable value of the legislative union 
and the goodwill of Parliament and of the British people. Its 
administration indicates the inefficiency of bureaucratic and 
departmental government, and the necessity of such reforms as 
will give Irishmen a direct and effective voice in the manage- 
ment of Irish affairs, 





Scribner's Magazine for November opens with more 
extracts from President Roosevelt’s forthcoming book, 
describing ‘‘ A Wolf Hunt in Oklahoma,” very well illus- 
trated, of course. Striking colour illustrations also 
accompany the paper on an Impressionist’s New York. 
The Letters and Diaries of George Bancroft, dealing 
with Paris from 1847 to 1849, are continued, 
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~A PLEA FOR AN ANGLO-FRENCH-AMERICAN 
ENTENTE. 
By Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


In the Worth American Review the great 
millionaire states the case for the establishment of 
an Anglo-French-American understanding. With a 
characteristic eye to the economic factor, Mr. 
Carnegie points out that the natural genius of the 
French is artistic. In the products of art she stands 
supreme and unrivalled. Britain and America pro- 
duce the coarser articles needed by the world, and 
therefore come into no competition with her. 
America is drawn to France by lasting gratitude for 
her help at the birthtime of the Republic. The 
separation of Church and State in France is adduced 
by Mr. Carnegie as another influence which has 
strengthened the bonds between: the two nations. 
Mr. Carnegie proceeds to develop the reasons for an 
Anglo-American evfente. America will not, within a 
measurable time, compete with France or with Britain 
in the finest grades of textile manufactures. Her 
province is at present “to manufacture common 
qualities for the masses.” Britain’s refusal to take 
action with the other Powers against America in the 
Spanish-American war, Mr. Carnegie says, impressed 
the American people as no other act of the Home- 
land had done—“ fairly captured the heart of the 
American people.” 


THREE REPUBLICS} 


Mr. Carnegie thus sums up his contention :— 

Here then we have a trio of the leading nations of the world, 
determined to preserve lasting peace among themselves ; built 
upon the surest of all foundations—different careers, each best 
adapted to its conditions and national genius; with similar 
institutions based upon the same formula—‘‘ Government of the 
people, for the people, and by the people”—the creed and the 
whole creed of republicanism, two uncrowned Republics where 
any man’s privilege is every man’s right, one crowned Republic 
in which the rule of*the people is as clearly the supreme law as 
in the uncrowned Republics. The King, sitting by virtue of the 
vote of Parliament and subject to it, holds one of the few perfect 
titles in Europe with which no Republican can quarrel. 

It is, therefore, of three Republics we are treating—another 
bond of supreme importance, as shielding them from the 
ambitions of hereditary dynasties and from the autocratic rule of 
the few, and leading them more directly to peaceful and indus- 
trial development. 

From every point of view, no two of the other great Powers 
have so much in common or are so free from antagonistic or 
rival aims as Britain, France and America. No other three 
nations are so entirely complementary in aims and destiny. 

In this triad Mr. Carnegie sees a potent lever for 
the elevation of the world from war to peace. He 
says :— 

If the world once saw clearly, for instance, that these three 
free nations stood for peace through arbitration instead of war, 
other nations would be attracted to their side from time to time 
until their appeal became too powerful to be disregarded. The 
co-operation of France, Britain and America, a unit for all that 
tells for peace among nations and for higher civilisation, is not 
unlikely to be one of the distinctive notes in the world politics 
of the Twentieth Century. 


AND WHY NOT GERMANY TOO? 
He would fain include Germany also, and does 
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not shrink from hoping peaceful things from the 
Kaiser :— 

Would we could flatter ourselves that there would be added 
to this peaceful union, some day soon, the Teutonic Power, 
kindred with Britain and America—that we might feel that war 
between Germany and France, America, or Britain, were as 
unthinkable as it has become between the three latter Powers. 
Militarism would then have received its death-blow, and Europe 
would soon be as free from its huge armies as America, 








DOUBTS ABOUT THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE. 
A Proor or ENGLAND’s DECADENCE, 


“Pro Patri,” in the Contemporary Review, expresses 
grave doubts about the Anglo-Japanese Treaty. He is 
dismayed to find this Alliance, made by a moribund 
Government, hastily blessed by Liberal leaders. He 
regards it as confession to the world that Great 
Britain is afraid of some Power, and for India’s sake 
needs an ally. He thinks that this is a proof of 
decadence in the governing classes rather than in the 
people as a whole. He asks how the Treaty will 
affect the Province of Shantung, to which Germany 
lays claim. He laments that the Eastern markets, 
once in our hands, are now being captured from our 
countrymen by those supported by Governments and 
Consuls. We have, he says, “ abdicated our ancient 
pre-eminence of bold and fearless nationhood before 
the whole Eastern world by engaging in an Alliance 
wherein we have secured Orientals to fight our battles.” 
We could have turned Russia out of Port Arthur 
without resistance on their part, but we did not; 
hence the Russo-Japanese war, and other wars. The 
writer deplores our various fits of unreasoning admira- 
tion for this and that nation. “ Not so long ago we 
were believers in the perfection of everything German. 
To-day it is the Japan craze.” We know very little 
of Japan :— 

Whether England will profit commercially by the alliance is 
open to the gravest doubt ; the trade plums will really fall to 
Japan and to America. But we are to get our guéd pro quo, 
for Japan is to help us to fight our battles for India. That 
arrangementisa pitiable object-lesson for our 300,000,000 of Indian 
fellow-subjects, not to speak of the rest of humanity. There are 
in that part of the British Empire many millions of faithful 
warrior races—Pathans, Sikhs, and Ghoorkas. These surely, 
if properly handled, could repel any disturber or invader of 
India. Looked at from many aspects, it is a deplorable 
alliance. Has the British Empire, like that of old Rome, 
become enervated by luxury, solicitous for allies and the services 
of mercenary legions ? 

In the Alliance, the writer maintains, lurk many 
dangers. There is a truce rather than a perfect peace 
between Russia and Japan. Korea may give trouble ; 
China, “that overwhelming nation,” may wake: the 
Germans are in Kiaochou. The Japanese are disliked 
by nearly all their nearest neighbours. With every great 
Power trying to find markets in the East, will there be 
no cause for quarrel? “The British people, I dare 
to think, would refuse to go to war with America, 
It is, he concludes, 
an unrestrained, dangerous Alliance 
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HOW TO FOUND AN IRISH. UNIVERSITY. 

Dr. SopHIE BRYANT contributes to the University 
Review a very straight and sensible paper on the 
future of University education in Ireland. She writes 
-as an Irishwoman brought up “in the bosom of the 
‘Trish Protestant ascendency.” 

PROTESTANT ASCENDENCY AT AN END. 


She welcomes the fact that the Catholics of Ireland 


‘the last quarter of a century. She says :— 


In Secondary Education, their large supply from the religious 

‘ orders of unpaid labourers, with genuine love of knowledge and 

natural teaching gift, has enabled them to take their full share of 

advantage from the system administered by the Intermediate 

Education Board. It is a striking fact that about seventy-four 

r cent. of the prizes awarded on the result of the Intermediate 

minations are gained by the pupils of Catholic schools, and 

this is one indication among many that the Protestant ascendency 
in all its phases is coming, or has come, to an end. 


THE CATHOLIC CLAIM, 
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~ She faces the facts and thus states them :— 
Of members of the Episcopalian Church of Ireland, more than 
“one in 600 receive University Education ; of Presbyterians, about 
one in’ 1,200 receive University Education ; of Roman Catholics, 
about one in 5,000 receive University Education, 

The Irish Catholic claim is, she says, no longer for 
control either by Bishops or the Jesuits :— 

It is a National University, representative and self-governing, 
reflecting all the intellectual needs, interests, and aspirations of 
the Irish people, and without religious tests, that is now 
demanded. 


This plea has her complete sympathy. 


THE NEW-IRELAND SENTIMENT. 


She adds :— 

The efféct of the latter phase of new-Ireland sentiment is that 
Treland has become, and is becoming more than ever before, a 
kind of religion for all sorts of Irish people. The material 
development of Ireland, the revival of Irish Art, Language, and 
Literature, and, above all, the faith in ourselves and the mission 
of our race—these ideas seize and hold and dominate all Irish 
thought. 

Whatever views may be held as to the character of 
the British union, she observes with pleasure— 
again as a matter of personal impression, the very satis- 
factory progress of higher education among Irish women has 
almost certainly had considerable effect in dissolving away the 
social barrier of religious differences. 

DR. BRYANT’S PLAN, 


Miss Bryant would transform the Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Belfast, into the University of Ulster, self- 
governing, representative of Ulster. She would 
transform the Royal University into the teaching 
body required to preside in Dublin, which should be 
national and democratic, Catholic de facto but not de 
jure. She asks, Why should Ireland wait longer on 
the prejudices of the British Parliament? Why 
should she not start her University as the new 
Universities in England have been created? She 
urges that there should be formed a committee, con- 
sisting of the natural Irish Catholic leaders, the 
leaders of the Irish Nationalist party, and of poli- 
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ticians from the opposite camp, and the Irish 
Protestants who care for education :— 


Make a representative committee out of all that is most 
typical, all that is weightiest, all that is most alive in Irish 
life, and call together in Dublin, from every corner of Ireland, 
a great conference of sympathisers, with delegates from every 
town and county council on the platform. Send out the appeal 
for funds to Irish kin beyond the seas as well as to Irishmen at 
home. The ratepayers will subscribe through their councils, 
the parishes will subscribe through their churches, the rich man’s 
cheque with the poor man’s mite. Let the Charter be drawn 
up on the accepted modern lines, which do, as a matter of 
abstract principle, satisfy the ideas of the English political 
parties, and will, under the circumstances, as a matter of fact, 
give the Irish people all the essential securities which they 
require. Let a charter be asked for on those lines, and, 
though there may be some minor points to adjust, or even to 
dispute, such as the proposal for a Board of Visitors, in the main 
‘such a charter must be granted. 





University Extension and the Free Library. 

Dr. Roserts, of the University Extension Board, 
writes in the University Review on the inwardness of 
the University Extension Movement. During thirty 
years in London alone very nearly three thousand 
courses of lectures have been delivered, attended by 
more than a quarter of a million persons, and involving 
an expenditure of above £100,000. The keynote of 
the system is sound teaching, so as to cultivate habits 
of accurate thinking. Not more than fifteen to twenty 
per cent. of the hearers are serious students, but they 
form the backbone of the movement. Dr. Roberts 
describes the progress marked by the sessional course, 
with a required attendance of at least twenty-five 
Jzctures and classes in one subject, and its sessional 
certificate. This, he says, revolutionised the London 
work. In 1888 the courses were nearly all terminal 
courses of ten lectures. Now about three-fourths of 
the London work is sessional work, A further step 
has been taken by the London Senate granting an 
advanced certificate in the Humanities involving at 
least four years’ work. The Cambridge University 
takes a three years’ course of extension work as 
equivalent to a year’s work in the University. He 
records the proposal of the Association for the Higher 
Education of Working Men to co-ordinate extension 
lectures, reading circles, and evening continuation 
schools, and suggests that the free library would form 
a suitable centre for such combined work. “ Every 
free library should have a lecture-room attached, in 
which the University Extension Course for evening 
students could be carried on.” 


The New Consumption Cure. 

Dr. C. W. SALEEBY writes, in the World’s Work, 
on Von Behring’s consumption cure. This is all he 
can say at present :— 

Von Behring kills tubercle bacilli, removes their poisons, and 
leaves behind a substance which he calls TR. He converts 
these dead and disarmed bacilli into an unorganised mass, which 
he injects into his animal patients. Their white blood cells— 


what a triumph for Metchnikoff !—appear to take up the TR 
and to develop, in consequence, a novel affinity for acid dyes, 
and a new power of destroying the living tubercle bacilli which 
they encounter, 
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WHAT JAPAN OWES TO FRANCE. 
JAPAN UNDER FRENCH Laws, 


SaTor1 Karo, a Japanese, contributes to Za Revue 
of October 1st an article entitled “ What Japan Owes 
to France.” 

The modes of Western civilisation adopted and 
assimilated by Japan, says the writer, are so many 
and so various that it is anything but an easy matter 
to single out the nation to which the island kingdom 
of the Far East is under the deepest obligation. 
Germanic nations, perhaps, have. played the largest 
part in the recent developments of Japan, but among 
the Latin races France is the country towards which 
Japan ought to have the liveliest feelings of gratitude, 
for it was to an eminent Frenchman that Japan owes 
her position in the concert of nations, 

THE CODE NAPOLEON. 

M. Boissonade may be considered the Lafayette of 
the history of Japan. Not only did he elaborate the 
civil and criminal code, but he made the majority of 
the Japanese lawyers of renown. He introduced 
French criminal procedure and publicity for all cases 
on the basis of the Code Napoléon, and his reforms 
were nothing less than a revolution in the existing 
organisation of justice. The presidents and judges of 
the tribunals at Tokio and Osaka now occupy more 
important positions than the Recorders of London or 
New York, and the magistrates and all the members 
of the Japanese Bar owe their training to M. Boissonade. 
France ought to be proud to see her system of juris- 
prudence transplanted in Japan and practised in such 
an able manner by students of the French law 
schools. 

Personal security and security of property in Japan 
are now guaranteed by the same laws which protect the 
French, but with certain modifications. Capital 
punishment, for instance, takes the form of hanging 
instead of the guillotine. 

Formerly there was no distinction between the 
accused and the condemned in Japanese procedure; 
but since the more humane system of the French has 
been introduced, Japan has adopted a more liberal 
method of treating the accused, and he is considered 
innocent until he has been proved guilty. French 
procedure, even in the colonies, has been made the 
model of many improvements which Japan has made 
in her system of justice. 

JAPAN SAVED FROM NATIONAL DISASTER. 

It was when Japan was revising her treaties that an 
assassin made an attempt on the life of Count Okuma, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs. In revising the 
treaties he had decided to adopt the institution of a 
mixed court in the Supreme Tribunal, and the object 
of the assassin was to spare Japan the calamity which 
would result from the adoption of suchasystem. The 


attempt on the Count’s life, therefore, came at the 


psychological moment and prevented the accomplish- 
ment of the scheme, and the Count resigned. As 
M. Boissonade was the only man to make representa- 
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tions to the Japanese Government that the realisation 
of a system of mixed courts would be a fatal prelude 
to a national disaster, the honour of saving Japan 
from so imminent a danger is due to him. ~ A few 
years later, when Japan was admitted in the concert 
of nations, M. Boissonade again placed his good 
offices at the service of Japan. 

The writer considers the adoption of these modifi- 
cations in the diplomatic system of Japan which 
placed her on a footing of equality with the civilised 
Powers was a much greater event, and has had a more 
important bearing on the history of Japan, than her 
triumph over China in 1895 or the favourable issue in 
the recent conflict with Russia. 





IN THE ISLAND OF SAKHALIN. 

In the Jmperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review, 
Mr. L. V. Dalton describes Sakhalin, or Karafto. 
Sakhalin is a Chinese word meaning black, and is the 
first word in the Chinese description of the northern 
half of the island, as “ cliffs or rocks at the mouth of 
the black river.” The northern half was held by the 
Chinese, the southern half by the Japanese, and by 
them called Karafto. In 1855 Russia took the part 
belonging to China, and in 1875 the remainder. The 
island has by no means such a damp, foggy and 
miserable climate as is generally supposed. Mr. 
Dalton says :— . Wm ON, 

Not only does the visitor to the island in summer experience 
some of the finest weather he could wish for, but the official 
meteorological records show the same for past vears. In August 
and September the days are often very hot, though at night the 
temperature falls to nearly freezing-point ; but it is not till 
October that the first snow appears on the hilltops and the 
winter begins with its dry, healthy cold, like that of Canada, 
lasting till the following April or May. 

Of Sakhalin in general Mr. Dalton says :— 


The island is about 600 miles long and 16 to 100 miles wide, 
giving an area approximately equal to that of Greece. A 
mountainous ridge runs along the island for the whole of its 
length, flanked by low sandstone hills to the east and west, but 
of greater extent on the east. There are two principal rivers, 
both reaching the sea on the east—the Tim, flowing north- 
wards into Nyi Bay to Okhotsk Sea, and the Poronai, 
flowing southwards into Patience Gulf, towards the Pacific. The 
scenery of the two coasts is dissimilar in some respects ; thus, om 
the western, the warmer side, the forest stretches down to the 
sea, but on the eastern, as one approaches the Okhotsk Sea, 
whence come cold, piercing winds, the /atga (Siberian virgin 
forest) gives place to hills covered with white reindeer-mcss 
and but few trees, or to broad stretches of tundra near the 
river mouths. Both hills and valleys in the interior are, for 
the most part, clad with dense pine-forest, three-quarters of the 
island being so covered. The flora shows a strange admixture 
of polar and subtropical species, the latter being more especially 
in evidence in the south-west of the island, where the vegetation 
and scenery resemble that of Northern Japan. The forests to 
the north are composed chiefly of larch, pine, birch, and other 
north temperate or polar species, with wild raspberry, bog- 
myrtle, and other undergrowth. On the coasts, on the broad 
stretches of Siberian tundra, occur various small polar plants. 
To the south are maple, oak, ash, bamboo, cork-tree and other 
sub-tropical trees or shrubs. The fauna shows a similar variety. 


The writer states that the convict, when his time is. 
expired, mostly prefers to remain as a peasant on the 
island, 














THE RURAL PROSPERITY OF FRANCE. 
An Osyject-Lesson FoR ENGLAND. 


In the Contemporary Review Mr. O. Eltzbacher 
contributes a paper full of fact and suggestion on the 
agricultural prosperity of France. ‘The great wealth 
of France is almost entirely agricultural; manu- 
factures are few. Before the Revolution the French 
peasantry was perhaps the poorest peasantry in 
Western Europe, and French agriculture was fright- 
fully neglected. Then rural France resembled rural 
England, or, perhaps still more, rural Ireland in the 
present day. In spite of the fearful loss in life and 
treasure consequent on the Napoleonic wars, 
¥rench agriculture started on its upward movement as soon as 
‘the French peasants were given a sufficiency of land and stability 


of conditions, and taxes were imposed in accordance with the 
ability of the individual to pay them. The democratisation of 


_French agriculture laid the foundation of France’s wealth. 


THE MENACE OF AMERICAN COMPETITION. 


The largest crop is the wheat crop, and the area 
under wheat rose between 1815 and 1869 from four 


and a half millions of hectares to nearly eight million 


hectares. The German war reduced the area, and 
latterly the inrush of American corn, but only slightly. 


* The average yield of wheat per hectare has sprung 


‘from 10°22 hectolitre in 1816-20 to 15°63 hectolitre 
in 1891-5. When the United States in Argentina 
began to pour in grain, France determined to protect 
ther principal and almost only industry by imposing 
import duties :— 

The tariffs of 1885, 1887, and 1894 have completely changed 
the aspect of France’s foreign trade in agricultural pro- 
duce. During the last few years the excess of imports 


over exports has disappeared and has given place to an excess 
of agricultural exports, Hence we find in 1900 an excess of 


. agricultural exports of 100,000,000 francs, in 1901 an excess of 
- «exports of 152,000,000 francs, in 1902 an excess of 212,000,000 


francs, ia 1993 an excess of 62,060,000 francs, in 1904 an excess 
of 124,000,000 francs. These figures make it clear that the 


_ protectionist tariff has saved the rural industries from decay. 


THE MAINSTAY OF THE COUNTRY. 
French holdings are not so small as they are 


‘ generally supposed to be :— 


Only 2°68 per cent. of the rural land is owned by men who 
ossess less than 2} acres, whilst more than 50 per cent. is held 
by substantial peasants who own from 24 to 100 acres, and who, 
~on an average, possess about twenty acres. The large peasants 
sown about two-thirds of the agricultural area of France. The 
mainstay of agricultural France is not the small peasant, but the 
man who works from ten to fifty acres of freehold land. In 
France, as in other countries on the Continent, it has been 
found that both very small peasant properties and very large 
farms are economically wasteful. 

The French vine crop, which yields well-nigh half 
the world’s wine, has suffered terribly from the phyl- 
loxera ; but the American vine, which is compara- 
tively immune to these insects’ ravages, has replaced 

- two-thirds of the French vine. The live stock 
in horses and cattle suffered greatly from the 
German war, but has recovered, both in quality and 


quantity. 
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STATE HELP AND VOLUNTARY CO-OPERATION. 


Why, asks the writer, has French agriculture success- 
fully overcome all its difficulties, whilst British agricul- 
ture has decayed? He finds the reason, first in the 
intelligent fostering of agriculture by the State, which 
through its Ministry of Agriculture spent two millions 
sterling in this way, in experimental stations, subsidies, 
prizes, etc., and in reafforesting ; the area under forest 
has been increased by more than ten per cent. between 
1882 and 1892. ‘There is no great movement of 
population to the cities :— 

The attractions of French towns are quite as great as are the 
attractions of English towns ; and as all the able-bodied youths 
spend several years of their lives in towns, whilst they serve in 
the army, they return with a thorough knowledge of town life 
to their native village, which, not unnaturally, they find inex- 
pressibly dull. Hence it is the ideal of every French peasant to 
live in Paris. Nevertheless the peasants do not frequently sell 
their property and come to town. 

The difficulties of obtaining the use of expensive 
labour-saving machinery, of cheap transportation, and 
easy credit have been overcome by the principle of 
co-operation. The first Co-operative Agricultural 
Society was founded ,in 1883. In rgo02 there were 
2,529. Through co-operative dealing the peasants 
have become stronger, richer, and more businesslike 
than the middlemen, and they can hold out for high 
prices. Half the butter and half the cheese made 
in France are produced by Co-operative Societies. 
Transport rates on canals and railways have been 
advantageously reduced. The French cultivator can 
borrow on the security of his land through his small 
credit societies more cheaply than an Englishman on 
the best security from the biggest banks in London ; 
and the indebtedness of the French peasant has 
decreased, 

THE WOEFUL-CONTRAST IN ENGLAND. 


Mr. Eltzbacher contrasts the condition of British 
agriculture, the decay of which has caused a 
loss of capital amounting to seventeen hundred 
millions :— 


Labour remains a disinherited, landless vagrant, it is artifi- 
cially estranged and divorced from the land, and thus the 
labourers of the land are driven from the land into the slums of 
the towns. The wealth of the nation and the health, strength, 
and vitality of the race are simultaneously being destroyed, and 
the nation decays, since no longer it strikes its roots into the 
land, but has become an artificial and unnatural growth. 


NATIONAL LANDLESSNESS. 


The main moral of the contrast is a reform of our 
land laws :— 


The medizeval system of our land tenure has remained in our 
democracy, although the peasants have been freed in France, in 
Germany, in Austria-Hungary, in Belgium, in Holland, in 
Denmark, in Norway, in Japan, and even in Russia, Every- 
where may the farmer and the peasant own land, except in 
England, where he works on sufferance. Our system cannot 
possibly be maintained among people who can read and reason, 
and the sooner it is reformed the better will it be for the land- 
owners and for the nation, Surely the system of national land- 
lessness is one which is not in consonance with the character of 
democracy or with the character of the English people. 
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THE CHARACTER OF OUR FRENCH FRIENDS. 

A veERY important addition to the satisfaction 
roused by the Anglo-French understanding is sug- 
-gested by Mr. W. Lawler-Wilson’s article in the 
Fortnightly Review on“ Life and Literature in France.” 
He hopes that the English mind is at last on the 
point of gaining real insight into the nature and 
temperament of the French people. As an epigram 
summing up the psychology of the French race, the 
writer accepts Mr. Henry Houssaye’s description of 
the French as “a nation of artists and soldiers.” He 
says, however, we find the complexity of the study 
heightened by its many paradoxes :— 

We find the French our superiors in refinement, but not in 
civilisation. Endowed with greater delicacy than ourselves, 
they have far less tenderness or compassion. Their conceptions of 
humanity are something broader than ours, and their manners 
are more charming ; yet in the actual contact with the various 
races of the world we are easily successful where they fail. Their 
intellect shines with a more brilliant light, but lacks the English 
richness, maturity, and depth of colouring. If we compare our 
working-classes, we find the same kind of subtle contradictions ; 
the French displaying higher intelligence, but less common 
sense, more adaptability but inferior manual skill. Most 
notable fact of all, the French have an extraordinary singleness 
of character ; within the boundaries of their own conception 
they are wonderfully consistent and perfect ; but the English, 
always striving for a larger life, have far more unity of purpose. 
In brief, each nation seems providentially designed to be the 
complement, the corrective, and the fascination of the other. 

AN ETHICAL REFORMATION. 

The writer traces back to Waterloo the rankling 
sense of undeserved, or of at least not wholly 
deserved, suffering from which the French people is 
slowly recovering. But it is the moral recovery to 
which the writer next alludes that will deepen the 
pleasure with which the British matron and the 
Nonconformist conscience will come to regard the 
entente cordiale :— 

If all the rancour of the old wound has not subsided, Europe 
may be profoundly thankful—though not wholly unconcerned— 
to see the work of healing well advanced. A great and almost 
amazing change has come over the spirit of French literature 
during the past decade and a half. The madness, the poison, 
and the vice which bore their terrible blossom but fifteen years 
ago, no longer flourish. 

From this vile slough, in which so many not ignoble spirits 
were engulfed, the literature of France has since all but com- 
pletely emerged ; and the fact is clear evidence that the im- 
morality and corruption of the period were not inracinated in 
the French character. A health-giving breeze has blown over 
the literary field, and the young authors of the day, far from 
degrading their talents by attempting to outvie Baudelaire, 
Maupassant, and Zola in their own province, seem rather 
to prefer manufacturing wholesome, ingenious, and exciting, 
if somewhat foolish, books for the greatly increasing army of 
youthful readers. 

“THE DIVINER SORT” OF FRENCHWOMAN. 

In a current catalogue, ninety-five out of the ninety- 
eight recent publications are marked with the asterisk, 
which indicates that the volume so marked “can be 
put into the hands of all.” The writer next observes 
on the rare opportunities Englishmen have of observ- 
ing the more essential and intimate aspects of French 
life. For example :— 


Of those marvellous types of women and children we are 
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occasionally privileged to meet in the quieter French towns—so 
delicate and fragile from generations of refined breeding that 
they seem to be of a nature almost above the human—not one 
has found its way into our literature. In ‘‘ Les Deux Sceurs” 
M. Bourget has caught and fixed something of the exquisite 
grace of this type, so dignified, so adorable, and so enthralling. 
The Sapphos and cocufiantes of French literature are almost as 
well known here as in their native land, but the diviner sort of 
women—the grave and loving beings of infinite sweetness whom 
the best Frenchmen revere as types of their own mothers, wives, 
and daughters—these, for the most part, our French-reading 
English public leaves unadmired in the less-known books of 
Feuillet and other authors. 


THE ABORIGINES OF AUSTRALIA. 


Mr. ANDREW LANG contributes to the Quarterly 
a critical. article based upon eight books which have 
recently appeared upon the native races of Australia. 
Mr. Lang quotes chiefly from that on the Central 
blacks by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, and that on 
the south-eastern native tribes by the veteran Mr, 
A. W. Howitt, the discoverer of the remains of the 
Burke and Wells expedition, and a member of the 
Commission who reported on the Federal Capital 
site. Another of his authorities is W. E. Roth, of 
Queensland, whose report on the treatment of the 
natives in West Australia created such a sensation 
recently. 

WAR FOR TERRITORY UNKNOWN. 

After generalising upon the natives and their habits, 
Mr. Lang says :— 

Between tribe and tribe war for purposes of territorial aggrans 
disement is unknown. They may fight about women, or in the 
blood feud, for, as nokody is supposed to die a natural death, 
every death is thought to be caused by hostile magic. Fights 
are not now resolutely waged, but merely to draw first blood, 
as a rule; and, as there are no conquests, there are no slaves, 
and very little material progress. There are no hereditary chiefs, 
though, among some socially advanced tribes, a kind of magis- 
tracy, or a “‘ moderatorship ” of local groups in the tribal general 
assembly, is hereditary in the male line. 

Mr. Lang differs from the explorers in their assump- 
tion that the tribes are primitive only. 


THE NATIVE THEORY OF THE UNIVERSE. 


The sky is said to be inhabited by three persons, a gigantic 
man with an immense foot shaped like that of an emu, a woman, 
and a child who never develops beyond childhood. The man 
is called Ulthaana, meaning “ spirit.” When a native dies his 
spirit is said to ascend to the home of the great Ulthaana, where 
it remains for a short time; the Ulthaana then throws it into 
the Salt Water, from which it is rescued by two benevolent but 
lesser Ulthaana who perpetually reside on the sea-shore, 
apparently merely for the purpose of rescuing spirits who have 
been subject to the inhospitable treatment of the great Ulthaana 
of the heavens (Alkirra). Henceforth the rescued spirit of the 
dead man lives with the lesser Ulthaana. 





IN the November Coznoisseur Mr. George Rose writes 
an article on the Evolution of the -Pianoforte, from the 
early Persian dulcimer, the wires of which were’struck 
with two sticks, and the clavichord or keyed dulcimer for 
which Bach wrote his preludes and fugues, to the piano- 
forte of to-day—and the ingenious mechanical or auto- 
matic pianoforte- players which have lately become 
popular, 
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A WEST AFRICAN RAILWAY. 
Descripinc the Sierra Leone railway line in 
the Zngineering Magazine, Mr. G. Hartley Knight 
says :— 
When we come to the West Coast we find England no longer 
leading the van in matters of railway construction ; France, in 
especial, is there far in advance of her. The reason is not far 


~< to seek—France and Germany encourage the construction of 


railways by means of substantial grants to the promoters 
thereof, whereas the Imperial Government of Great Britain 
apparently acts on the principle of letting the railways build 
themselves. 

Revolts, strikes in England, sickness, malaria, 
washouts and serious engineering difficulties retarded 
the work considerably. It is only recently that the 
entire 222 miles have been opened. The first section, 
from Free Town to Songo, has, however, been working 
for nearly six years. 

THE NATIVE LABOURER. 

Natives were employed as labourers. 
says :— 

The railway works have been constructed chiefly by natives 
under the supervision of Europeans. At first some difficulty 
was experienced in training the natives to this class of work, as 
the average West African villager is entirely unaccustomed to 
anything but agricultural employment in its crudest form. By 


Mr. Knight 


(Langfier, 231, Old Bond Stre:t. 
A West African Diplomatist. 


Phstogs aph by} 


The Hon. J. J. Thomas, who was presented at a recent ‘levée 
teld by his Majesty, is a member of the Sierra Leone House of 
Assembly. 
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dint of wonderful patience, however, the supervisors gradually 
educated the natives to what was required of them, and to-day, 
thanks to this training, many of the natives hold positions as 
carpenters, fitters, plate-layers and station-masters. In this 
connection the builders of the line are making some very inte- 
resting experiments. They have arranged for some West African 
natives to serve their time as apprentices in locomotive work- 
shops in England, ‘‘and thus far,” to quote Mr. Shelford again, 
‘* their progress and behaviour have been excellent. The only 
question is whether when they get back to Africa they will not 
be altogether too superior and allow vanity to interfere with theit 
usefulness.” 


CONSERVATISM AND LIBERALISM: 
WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE? 

THIS is a question which has, during these changing 
times, exercised many minds, and Lord Hugh Cecil’s 
recent argument, which seems to suggest that the 
country will vote Liberal next General Election 
because it is so eminently Conservative, makes the 
question more actual. In the Church Quarterly 
Review the question is raised in an article on Liberat 
theology, wherein the writer says that the true 
antithesis of Liberalism is not Conservatism, but 
traditionalism—that is, mere traditionalism. His 
statement of the difference between the two historic 
movements is worth quoting :— 

Liberalism, whether in politics or in theology, is distinctively 
a plea for liberty, and as a policy of change it is determined 
primarily by the thought of liberty ; Conservatism, on the othe» 
hand, while not less mindful of liberty, is, in its constructive 
reforms, determined primarily by the thought of corporate life 
and of historic continuity. Because the formative work of 
history is carried on by a living tradition—a tradition embodied 
in organised forms of social life, articulate in historical creeds, 
and manifestly regulative in our governing ideals—Conserva- 
tives, in so far as they are true to the fundamental principle- 
of their creed, endeavour in their reforms to establish such a 
relation between the tradition they guard and the new life whic: 
claims recognition, that the tradition—it may be iu some degrec 
transformed—becomes healthfully organic to the aims and 
generously serviceable to the needs of that new life ; and in so 
far as they succeed in this endeavour, they make the new lif 
not merely a transmitter of their tradition but a continuator of 
it. Their primary interest is to make tradition humanely effec 
tive as an’ expression of human life, and an agent in human 
progress. Liberals, however, while not always unmindful of 
tradition, are more characteristically inclined to let the new life 
find new and independent expression and fashion for itself new 
and independent instruments. Conservatives, indeed, in their 
care for tradition, are sometimes too negligent of the changing 
needs of their changing times, but when this happens it is only 
a psychological incident, not a logical necessity, and it illustrates 
a weakness of human thought, not a philosophical defect in the 
Conservative creed. 

As thus defined, then, Conservatism and Liberalism are 
contrasted forms of progressive thought, and the characteristic 
note of Liberalism is its pre-occupation with novelty. 








In Blackwood’s Magazine the writer of “ Musings 
Without Method” makes the somewhat questionable 
statement that we have been beaten by the New Zealand 
footballers not because the race is inefficient, but because. 
the New Zealanders are the better team. He forgets 
that the English teams are picked from forty millions 
odd, and the New Zealanders from 800,000 :-- 

When we send fifteen men to New Zealand so highly trained 
and so long used to playing together as these New Zealanders, 
we shall win as many goals as they, and shall not, we trust, 
accuse our rivals of standing upon the brink of ruin, 
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CATHOLIC SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


.. Ir is a pity that a short comparative history of the 
religious difficulty in popular education could not be 
put into the hands of every speaker and writer on 
this burning topic. For example, those who imagine 
that the secularisation of our schools would be the 
end of our difficulties seem to be quite oblivious of 
the fact that secularisation was carried out in the 
communal schools of Holland some generations ago, 
but that the religious instincts of parents led them, at 
their own cost or by collections in the churches, to 
establish “Schools with the Bible,” which have grown 
so numerous and powerful as to secure under the last 
administration in Holland national subsidies similar 
to what have been given in this country to the volun- 
tary schools. The United States, again, is often 
quoted as a land in which th- religious difficulty has 
been ousted by the methods of the common school. 
But there again the voluntary school has made its 
appearance in great numbers and consequent com- 
plications. Of this fact we are reminded by a 
paper which Rev. Dr. J. F. Mullany contributes to the 
North American Review under the title, “ Is Catholic 
Education a Menace to American Institutions?” 
He says Catholic schools are as well established a 
fact in the United States as the Catholic Church. 
He argues emphatically that modern civilisation is 
erected upon a religious basis, and that basis is 
Christian. This Republic of ours, he says, has been 
signally Christian in its formation and its develop- 
ment. Christian civilisation has its ideal in the 
Person of Jesus. 


OUR CIVILISATION CHRISTIAN. 


He quotes from the historian Lecky the following 
significant passage :— 

The great characteristic of Christianity, and the great moral 
proof of its divinity, is that it has been the main source of the 
development of Europe, and that it has discharged this office, 
not so much by the inculcation of a system of ethics, however 
pure, as by the assimilating and attractive influence of a perfect 
tdeal. The usual progress of mankind can never cease to be 
distinctively and intensely Christian as long as it consists of a 
gradual approximation to the character of the Christian Founder. 


_ There is, indeed, nothing more wonderful in the history of the 


human race than the way in which that ideal has traversed the 
lapse of ages, acquiring a new strength and beauty with each 
advance of civilisation, and infusing its beneficent influence into 
every sphere of thought and action. 


THOMAS AQUINAS A DEMOCRAT. 


To show that Catholic teaching is not incompatible 
with American institutions, he quotes as follows from 
St. Thomas Aquinas :— 


The best constitution of princes, or of chiefs, in a city or in a 
kingdom, is where a single person is proposed according to 
virtue, which government appertains to all, as well because the 
chiefs may be elected from among the whole people, as because 
they are, in fact, elected by the whole people. This kind of 
government is the best, being well mixed with royalty, inas- 
much as only one presides ; with aristocracy, inasmuch as 
several govern according to virtue ; and with democracy, that 
is to say, with the power of the people, inasmuch as the princes 
may be elected from among the men of the people, and that to 
the people it appertains to elect the princes, ; 
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THE COMMON SCHOOL NOT TRULY AMERICAN! 
This, he says, is a doctrine wholly in accord with 





the American Constitution. Of the American public 
school the writer says he considers it in many respects 
an admirable institution, but adds :—- 

We would see it strengthened and perfected and made truly 
American ; for we hold that the public school, as it now exists, 
is not an ideal American institution. One-third of the taxation 
that goes to the erection and support of that institution is taxation 
without representation, inasmuch as those paying the taxes 
cannot in conscience avail themselves of its advantages. Again, 
the public schools, in their present secularised form, are opposed 
to the intentions which the Fathers of the Republic had in 
establishing them. All the early schools had a decidedly 
religious cast. Strong religious sentiments permeated their 
reading-books ;_ religious practices accompanied their class 
exercises ; religion was in the home, in the school, in the town 
hall, in the very atmosphere. The Puritans were an intensely 
religious people; it was their strong Christian faith, though 
somewhat marred by their Puritanical prejudices, that built up 
the staunch citizens who made this country. 


SHADES OF THE PURITANS! 


There is something almost comic in this appeal of 
the modern Catholic to the precedent of the ancient 
Puritan with his horror of Rome. He asks :— 

Would these venerable fathers recognise in our secularised 
schools of to-day the legitimate descendants of their village, 
town, and district schools? The truly American school should 
be the school broad as the American Constitution, the school in 
which every religious denomination would have its own teachers 
paid out of the tax that its members contribute. Then might 
every Christian boy and girl attend them, and find in them the 
spiritual nourishment that would make of each and all robust 
Christian men and women. Then would the Christian spirit, 
that has given solidity and force and energy to our republic, 
continue to make us a Christian people, . 





Is the English Boy a Primitive Savage? 


Mr. C. B. Fry, in his magazine for November, 
indulges in the following straight talk concerning the 
human boy :— 


The human boy of the British species is a hard nut to crack. 
I suppose he is more or less the same product, whatever his 
national species, all the world over. He is an ever-present 
instance of Nature’s persistent reversion to type. We go on 
civilising and over-civilising. All the while Nature is bringing 
forth the natural savage, day after day, and reclaiming every 
inch of ground that we may happen to let alone for awhile. It 
looks as though she will never relinquish her ancient rights to 
the land and the boy. We apparently keep her at bay in the 
former case. Though who shall say how many evils are not bred 
of the towns that bind her ever-green spirit under? But in the 
case of the boy, the penalty is more direct. The boy, if he isa 
healthy creature, is born asavage. There are notable exceptions 
to this rule, of course. But, on the whole, if ycu want things to 
go well with him, the only course is to let Nature have her way 
with him, within the limits with which she is sati<fied: A 
savage, in most cases, he will be. It is best to have him a 
wholesome savage who, if a bit crude in his attitude towar/ our 
cut-and-dried formulas, is still developing broadly upon the 
right lines. The hooligan is one most disconcerting instance of 
the way in which things will go wrong if artificial conditions 
break the relationship of Nature and the boy’s heart. The boy 
is the survival of primitive man. 

Mr. Fry’s suggestion is that this island is too small 
to hold the boy. The great tracts of wild land in the 


Colonies are the school for him. 
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DEATH AS A PSYCHIC EXPERIENCE. 
In the Occult Review for November, a very inte- 


resting number, Mabel Collins writes of “ the greatest 


psychic event we know of”—death. Death of the 
Sey, she says, may come some time after the real 
passing over of the spirit, as in the case of the 
mpress of Austria. She quotes many beautiful 
death-bed experiences, among them that of an 
ignorant sailor lad :— 


He was rather afraid of death, as of something serious and 
unexpected. He had not thought: to die so young, and when 
the doctor told him the end was at hand, he gave a terrible cry 
as of despair. But that first distress passed away, and he told 
me that though he was disappointed at having to go before he 
had really begun to live, still he did not mind much—only he 
was a little afraid, because he had not always been good. He 
seemed to think he should be quite unable to know what to do 
when he left his body—but just at the very end he whispered 
with difficulty: ‘It is all right; I can get up. They are 
letting down a rope to me ; I can get up by that.” 


It seems more than probable that the spirit begins 
its spiritual experience long before the body has 
ceased to be in pain :— 


In the long periods of unconsciousness it may be far away, 
tasting the pleasure of that freedom which is soon to be entered 
upon completely. A great and dreadful loneliness often 
descends upon the watcher when the dying person has fallen 
into a deep sleep, or is under the influence of an opiate ; it is 
as though the spirit has gone up—up on white wings, or golden 
stairs, and desires not to be drawn back again. Once more the 
eyes open with consciousness in them and a look of love, but 
only for a moment or a little while. Already the parting has 
taken place. A curious thing was said once by a dying woman. 
She had been unconscious for some time, and her husband 
brought her back to this life by a strong restorative. She 
looked at him reproachfully and said, ‘‘ Why have you brought 
me back? I have such a steep hill to climb, and I had nearly 
got to the top when you brought me back.” She soon became 
unconscious again, and he knelt beside her and let her spirit 
pass upward without hindrance. 


Others who have had deathbed experiences which 
showed that, for them, death [had no terrors, are 
Miss Willard, Mr. D. L. Moody, Henry Drummond, 
and Gladstone. The writer recalls the fact that 
Mr. Gladstone’s little black Pomeranian survived 
its master but a short time, and remarks that animal 
immortality can never be doubted by a seer or 
clairvoyant, and there have been deathbed scenes 
which give colour to this suggestion. She cites of 
personal knowledge the case of a husband and wife, 
simple, religious people, both of whom had beautiful 
deathbed experiences. When the husband was lying 
on his deathbed, he said to his daughter :— 

‘* T see such beautiful things,” 

1 ** What are they, father?” she asked. 

**T don’t know,” he answered ; ‘‘they are more beautiful 
than anything I ever saw before, but I cannot describe them.” 

*©Oh, do try and tell me what they are like,” she begged. 

© There is a beautiful light,” he-said, ‘‘and in the midst of it 
something more like the Sacrament cup than anything else—but 
oh, so much grander—more bright and beautiful ; just now it 
was so close, right on my bed.” 


He was a plain, uneducated man who could never 
have heard of the Holy Grail. 
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MR. ZANGWILL IN THE HOLY LAND. 


“ TENTING in Palestine” is the title of Mr. Zang- 
will’s paper in the Fortnightly Review. After much 
tourist’s gossip about tents and dinner and ‘such-like, 
the writer gives us this account of the industrial and 
agricultural decay of the Holy Land :— 

The Sea of Galilee suffers from ‘ great depression ” in a more 
metaphoric sense. In Gospel times it was alive with ships and 
boats ; now, for a change from horseback, we hired the entire 
fleet, a couple of boats, and were rowed by brawny fishers to 
the head of the lake, where we took our ease in a daz till the 
horses came up. 

But I must not leave you with the impression that Palestine 
is wholly desolate and degenerate. For miles around Jerusalem 
there is indeed a stony desolation that makes the heart sink. 
But even at its worst the land retains traces of its ancient 
fatness, the bleak hills are terraced with the indications of 
ancient olive trees. 

The choked-up springs could be liberated, and re-afforesting 
would cool and moisten the climate. Occasionally an Arab 
settlement or a German or Jewish colony makes the wilderness. 
to blossom as the rose. The planting of eucalyptus trees will 
diminish fever. Even as I write a world-famous tobacco- 
planter comes in to: tell me how he has started a Palestine 
plantation from which he hopes a profit, and how a million 
poor Jews throughout Europe and Asia are dying to be allowed 
a chance of working upon the holy soil. If only the Govern- 
ment would guarantee titles to the land bought ! 

Moreover, there are everywhere great stretches of glorious 
woodland where the loveliest wild flowers grow, strongly 
reminiscent and redolent of English country lanes. 


He was disappointed in Damascus. His party 
chose rather to sleep in tents than in the hotels, a 
choice which gave one of them typhoid fever. But 
when the inconveniences of travel were over :— 


When your Oriental journey is all over, it is long before you 
will grow reconciled to the prosaic world of Europe and 
America. The squalor and discomfort, the beggars and the 
lepers, will be forgotten. Your eyes will be full of the 
pageantry of the East, of white tents and starry skies, and 
glorious sunshine and radiant colour, and of a more beautiful 
humanity clad in flowing garments of indescribable patterns and 
innumerable hues, dusky, glorious-limbed men, and graceful 
women draped in sheets and head-veils; you will dream of 
domes and minarets, and long covered bazaars where the 
merchant squats cross-legged amid his wares, and business is a 
lazy, hour-long bargaining ; you will hear the plaintive cadence 
of Arab love-songs and the barbarous clang of Oriental music, 
and you will not be so sure that the strenuous, grinding, smoky 
life of the West is an improvement upon the patriarchal repose 
of the Book of Genesis. 





THE Grand Magazine has an article, evidently by a 
competent writer, on “How Bargain-Hunters are 
Swindled,” which we can commend to many women. 
The moot point discussed is the wearing of corsets by 
women, The “best story” is Mr. Arthur Morrison’s 
“ Charlwood With a Number.” 

_AN origin of early marriages in India is suggested by 
Sirdar Arjan Singh, in the /mferial and Asiatic Quarterly 
Review, He says :— 

Probably it was somewhere in those iron days of India that 
the idea of early marriages took practical shape, when the 
Parda System (veiling) and early marriages alone could secure 
the young women from outrages and maltreatment by tyrants 
and oppressors, whether invaders from Central Asia, or powerful 
but unjust people of their own country ; and it was probably 
then that Sanskrit books, to the advantage, no doubt, of Hindu 
honour and morality for the time being, were made to mean to 
allow—nay, rather compel—early marriages, ; 
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~ ELECTRICITY AS DOMESTIC GENIE. 


In the World's Work Mr. George Turnbull describes 
the electrical house. He extols electricity as a culinary 
agent, for the cleanliness which attends its use, 
the complete control over the amount of heat 
employed, and the rapid heating of ovens and utensils 
up to the point necessary for cooking. He describes 
the Prometheus System, in which the resistances are 
composed of metallic films deposited on insulating 
bases of thin mica sheets. He thus describes the 
revolutionary triumph of electricity in the house :— 

From the hot water for the morning cup of tea and the morn- 
ing shave in one’s dressing-room, right on to the warming of 
one’s bed at night, electricity is ready to play its part in the 
home all through the day, The mistress comes down to break- 
fast, and, if she chooses, by the simple adjustment of the switch 
in her electrically equipped breakfast-room she can make the 
coffee herself, Placing the socket upon the egg-boiler, she can 
have the eggs boiled to a nicety on the table before her. Or the 
grill is there, and she can start cooking the breakfast bacon or 
chop, And so on. Afternoon tea in the drawing-room is 
equally simple to negotiate, and the after-dinner coffee is 
believed to be specially delectable from the elegant coffee-pot 
which swings in its stand when pouring out. One may imagine 
the kitchen equipped with all the apparatus designed for the 
day’s work in preparing the meals. What a saving in dusting 
and cleaning by the absence of the coal fire! And this saving 
need not be confined to the kitchen, for the house may be 
heated throughout by electricity. 

Electric cigar-lighters have long been known, but they are 
more reliable now ; the electric hair-curler is a great gain in 
convenience ; while flat-irons can be used equally by the lady in 
her room or the maid in the laundry. 


The question of cost is still a deterrent, although 
the electricity supply companies are making large 
reductions in prices when the power is used during 
the day for cooking and heating. Though still ex- 
pensive, the system is suited for the very wealthy and 
for country houses away from gaspipes. 


AN ESTIMATE OF MR. SWINBURNE. 


A Quarterly reviewer, recognising that a change of 
temper has come over English criticism since Mr. 
Swinburne began to write, endeavours now to sum up 
the elements that go to make Mr. Swinburne’s 
worth :— 

It is still too early a day to establish definitely all the lines of 
Mr. Swinburne’s claim as a contemporary writer and a poet in 
time. He was a signal recruit to the men who might be called 
the Victorian humanists, those who broke up, or tried to break 
up, the cautious fence of the orthodoxy of forty years ago. The 
documents that he contributed, that seemed so revolutionary 
then—his poetic tracts to convert the pious, his ballads to excite 
evil passions, his bombs thrown into the fool’s paradise of the 
day—have long lost all their offensive quality, lost all, we may 
say, but that which their artistic vitality gave to them ; and the 
poet who was considered Italianate, Gallic, everything that 
was anti-English, has proved as time has gone on to be 
passionately patriotic, with the Viking’s sea-spirit and all 


the tastes of the fierce islander, one, in _ fact, in 
whom many of our barbaric poetic instincts are per- 
petuated. For Mr. Swinburne has hated those who 


have seemed to hinrhis country’s enemies with a Hebraic, pro- 
phetic hatred. A Tsar of the Russias has made him rhetorical, 
a Dutchman impious; and yet he is a republican, as the barons 
set against King John were premature republicans. In spite of 
this, or because of it, he has continued into our day the heroic 
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tradition in poetry, and has been the last true rhapsodist éarried 
away incontinently without appeal upon the lyric stream. 
Similarly his criticism has been an ecstasy of homage, an 
idolatry—his. Victor Hugo a Titan, his Shakespeare a deity. 
If this is so in his prose, it is not wonderful that his poetry 
appears to have all the faults and all the qualities that English 
— ever learnt, from Marlowe to Rossetti. He may be, as 
e has been termed, a Greek, an Elizabethan, an ancient 
Hebrew ; he is in no respect an Edwardian. But anomaly and 
incongruity as he must be accounted, he is a master, a great 
poet, an ‘‘immortal,” one of the last of those men of foree 
who still arose in our last century literature, and whose 
type the present century hardly seems able or inclined to 
perpetuate. 

These conclusions are reached after very sym- 
pathetic and beautiful criticism in detail of the poet’s 
works, 


—_— 


THE STREETS OF LONDON. 


Lieut.-CoLoneL Sir Henry Situ, ex-Commis- 
sioner of the City of London Police, writing in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, gives an entirely pessimistic 
account of the state of London in the year 1905. 
He would modify Carlyle’s “mostly fools” into 
“fools and knaves,” if not into “mostly knaves.” 
There is now, he says, no longer honour among 
thieves. Dickens’ thieves’ dens would not now be 
frequented if they existed. One thief does not trust 
another sufficiently :-— 

The Sikes of our time may be met with in hundreds, of a 
more degraded sort than his distinguished prototype. The 
original supported his woman by burglary and house-breaking, 
when detection meant death on the scaffold. The present 
Sikes lives on his woman’s earnings, and hammers her well 
when she doesn’t bring in enough from the streets to keep him 
in gin. 

There are nothing like enough police in the London 
streets to ensure the safety of the public. Of the 
16,000 Metropolitan and City Police, only about 
4,380 are ever on duty at one time. And, according 
to the National Burglary Insurance Corporation, 
there are 70,000 thieves known to the police :— 

Where this enterprising company obtained its information I 
do not know ; but that there are many thousands of men and 
women who will not work, and refuse to starve, Ido know. If 
you wish to secure immunity from outrage, you must try the 
experiment of a constable at every lamp-post. To ensure the 
safety of the public, and get criminals their deserts; to remove 
them from ‘“‘ the streets of London,” and put them under lock 
and key, becomes more difficult day by day. 

Trial by jury is not an unmixed blessing, owing to 
ignorance and cowardice, especially cowardice of 
jurors. The Beck case has been much traded upon. 
As for the “ First Offenders’ Act,” men who have 
spent their lives among the criminal classes disapprove 
of it. A “first offender” is usually an old offender 
caught for the first time ; and the chief effect of the 
Act, according to this writer, is to aid and abet the 
“hooligan.” There are many other details as to the 


fraud of one section of the public and the credulity of 
the other, and the extent to which roguery has become 
a fine art, making altogether one of the most interest- 
ing but certainly one of the most depressing articles 
I have read this month. 















CHINESE COURT. 
By an AMERICAN GIRL WuHo STAYED THERE. 











































-- Miss Katnarine Cart, the American artist who 
~ painted the portrait of the Empress-Dowager of China 
; exhibited at 
St. Louis, has 
been moved 
by the  fairy- 
tales about her 
published inthe 
American Press 
to make public 
her experi- 
ences, even 
though by so 
doing she must 
deeply offend 
Chinese _pre- 
judices, which 
forbid any 
reference what- 
ever, however 
complimen- 
tary, to so 
sacred a per- 
sonage as the 
Empress~ Dow- 
ager or the 
Emperor. Miss 
cams : Carl is the only 
ms eerie “ European” 
The Wie of the Emperor of China. (sic) who has 
Rit ever had a 
*chance to study the Empress-Dowager in her own 
- surroundings, and her article, in the Century, is the 
* most interesting and certainly by far the most authentic 
yet published. 
= It was at the Summer Palace, apparently a very 
beautiful flower-decked place, more than an hour and 
a half’s drive from Peking, among hills and valleys, 
canals and lakes, that this American girl was presented 
by Mrs. Conger. It seemed an “Arabian Nights 
Palace” into which they were carried; it is quite an 
“ Arabian Nights” description of it which is given. 
Before they knew it the Empress had entered, “a 
charming little lady, with a brilliant smile,” kind- 
looking, and remarkably youthful in appearance. 
“*Old” seemed an absurd term to apply to her. The 
“Son of Heaven,” the Emperor, is described as 
almost boyish in appearance, but apparently the 
American lady saw little of him, though he eyed her 
sharply enough. The appointment for beginning the 
picture was for eleven o'clock, and only two sittings 
were originally to be given. Her Majesty clearly 
does not know much about portrait-painting. The 
Empress-Dowager appeared clothed for her portrait— 
in a gown of imperial yellow, brocaded in the wistaria vine 
in realistic colours, and richly embroidered in pearls. 
The list of her ornaments is too long to quote 
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in full,.but in her jet-black hair there were many 
rich jewels; she wore also bracelets and rings, 
and on her hands had four nail-protectors (her nails 
are appalling claws), two of brilliant green jade, two 
of gold set with rubies and pearls. 

With the inscrutable eyes of the redoutable Tze- 
Hsi fixed on her; with the eighty-five clocks in the 
throne-room all beginning at once to chime, play airs, 
and strike eleven o’clock in eighty-five different ways, 
and with all the princesses, ladies in waiting, eunuchs, 
and high attendants standing breathlessly attentive 
around, intently watching her every movement, it is 
no wonder that even an American girl’s hands should 
have trembled. 

The result was that Miss Carl was invited to remain 
a few days at the Palace, the first foreigner to stay in 
any residence of a Son of Heaven since the time of 
Marco Polo, and the only foreigner who had ever 
been within the women’s precincts. 

The charming apartments set apart for her use 
were near the Empress Dowager’s throne-room. They 
occupied an entire pavilion—two sitting-rooms, a 
dining-room and a charming bedroom. A dozen or 
more eunuchs were allotted to her particular service, 
but apparently no women attendants. 

The pale blue satin bed was rather hard, but among 
the Empress’s thoughtful attentions—she was clearly 
an ideal hostess—was a present of two soft pale blue 
silk cushions filled with tea-leaves, and delightfully 
soft. A more detailed description of Tze-Hsi is 
given after the second sitting :— 

A perfectly proportioned figure, with head well set upon her 
shoulders and a fine presence ; really beautiful hands, daintily 
small and high-bred in shape ; a symmetrical, well-formed head, 
with a good development above the rather large ears ; jet-black 
hair, smoothly parted over a fine, broad brow ; delicate, well- 
arched eyebrows ; brilliant black eyes, set perfectly straight in 
the head ; a high nose of the type the Chinese call ‘‘ noble,” 
broad between the eyes and on a line with the forehead ; an 
upper lip of great firmness ; a rather large but beautiful mouth, 
with mobile red lips, which, when parted over her firm 
white teeth, gave her smile a rare charm ; a strong chin, but not 
of exaggerated firmness, and with no marks of obstinacy. Had 
I not known she was nearing her sixty-ninth year, I should have 
thought her a well-preserved woman of forty. Being a widow, 
she used no cosmetics. 

Of the young Empress, the first lady of the 
Court after Tze-Hsi, Miss Carl says that she seemed 
a charming character. She is the Emperor's first 
cousin—a delicate, high-bred beauty, with a sweet 
dignity and an evidently lovable nature ; but “there 
is sometimes in her eyes a look of patient resignation 
that is almost pathetic.” There is no “ Imperial 
harem ”—merely this one wife of the first degree, and 
one of the second degree, apparently a rather fat, 
uninteresting person. 

The Empress has a powerful memory, even in a land 
of highly-cultivated memories ; she is a reader of the 
classics, a keen critic, and a lover of the theatre. She 
is very impatient of Chinese spoken with an accent, 
but bad Chinese is not an insuperable obstacle to 
advancement—witness the case of Li Hung Chang, 
who spoke the language very indifferently. 
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WILL SIXTEEN ACRES KEEP A FAMILY ? 

In the World's Work and Play Mr. F. E. Green 
records his experience as a small holder in Surrey. 
He took sixteen acres of land—two arable, fourteen 
grass—at Newdigate, Surrey. Eight acres he pu: 
chased as freehold ; the rest he holds as a purchasing 
tenant. He. has planted 400 apple-trees, 100 
plums and damsons, about 2,000 bushes, chiefly 
gooseberries and black currants. The stock consists 
of three cows, three pigs, ninety-seven fowls, two 
ducks and ten hives of bees. The land, cottage, 
fruit trees, live stock, sheds and implements cost a 
total of £700. Lord Onslow, on visiting the spot, 
said that if small holdings could be made to pay 
there, owing to distance from market and to the poor 
soil, they could be made to pay anywhere. The way 
Mr. Green overcame the distance difficulty was by a 
system of sending boxes of mixed produce, containing 
vegetables, butter, eggs, fruit and honey, to private 
customers in London. He can, for instance, send a 
box weighing 48lb. to a London address within the 
delivery radius of the London, Brighton and South 
Coast Railway for 6d. The chief industry of his 
holding is the production of butter. But the bees are 
his chief delight. The result of the experiment for 
nine months is thus stated :— 


It is perfectly clear that if I put down £45 a year as profit on 
my three cows, which is as near as I can approximate profits 
after deducting rental value of eight acres and interest on capital 
sunk on the other eight acres, there is not sufficient for a family 
to live upon at present out of the produce of these sixteen acres. 
We have arrived at the following cash results for nine months :— 





s. d. 

Profit on poultry , ead 4 18 Io 
je Bees on an ey ee 4:-@% 
ee a my ee 2 a -‘ore 

9» cows (estimated)... ha ie 5a ESO 

; 45 14 3 

Less loss on market gardening... pe 4 I 10 
Total ... 4112 5 


For the twelve months the writer may perhaps 
wish us to infer the net profit would work out at 
about £54. He then proceeds :— 

These figures are not exhilarating. No one, I suppose, unless 
he be consumed with the passion called earth-hunger, would 
leave a city life, comfortably entrenched behind a moderate 
salary, to work from early morn to nightfall in wind and rain 
and under scorching suns, for a little over £1 a week. 

He says that chis experiment was intended for 
working men, but all the holdings were taken up by 
members of the middle class, The moral he draws 
is that we must, have land owned by the County 
Council, and worked on a system of co-operative 
cultivation and distribution. He prophesies the 
disappearance of the old-fashioned English farmer 
with his gig, and the landless English labourer with 
his hopeless slouch, and in their place we shall see 
the enterprising large cultivator rattling about in his 
motor in search of the best markets within a hundred 
miles radius of his farm; and the small cultivator 
bringing an educated mind to bear on methods of 
production and distribution. 
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LUXURIOUS OCEAN TRAVEL. 

In the World's Work Mn Robert Cromie describes 
the Hamburg - American liner Amerika, built by 
Messrs. Harland and Wolff, at Belfast, under the title 
“ The Last Word on Shipbuilding.” The Amerika is 
neither the largest nor the fastest, but claims to be 
the finest passenger steamship ever put to sea. It is 
fitted with electric elevators, the inquiry office is con- 
nected by telephone with all parts of the ship, there 
is a nursery for chikdren, and a gymnasium. The 
first-class smoking-room is Elizabethan in style. There 
is also an electric light bath, and a massage attendant ; 
a bookstall and a florist’s shop. The principal 
feature in the ship is the restaurant, on the upp2r 
promenade deck, with seating accommodation for 
about 125, said to be the first of its kind ever built 
on an Atlantic liner. The general scheme of the 
furnishing is Louis Seize, the walls are panelled in 
various polished woods, ornamentation is in bronze 
ormolu, the grand staircase is fitted with beautiful 
white panelling in the Adams style, broken up by 
mirrors and pictures, and screens of glass have been 
fitted into the walls on the landing of the restaurant 
and of the dining-saloon, affording views into the 
rooms, and giving light to the staircase. For the rest 
the writer says :— 

I confess I did envy the occupants of some of the numerous 
private suites, furnished in half a score of different styles. These 
are rooms, not cabins ; they contain beds, not bunks ; they are 
lighted by windows, not portholes. If your purse-is deep 
enough or full enough you can secure the Imperial suite for the 
use (when needed) of the Emperor and Empress. 

The dining-room is of imposing size, having a length of nearly 
100 feet and extending the whole width of the vessel. The 
whole of the decoration, equipment, and furniture has been 
specially studied, and the Louis Seize period supplies the 
motif. A good effect is gained by avoiding the incon- 
venient columns which usually spoil the general aspect ; such 
as are necessary are only at the front end of the tables, 
placed cross-wise, and produce a good architectural result. The 
general colour scheme, copies of famous pictures, wood-carving, 
and lighting arrangements, all contribute to a very charming 
effect. The drawing-room with its rose-coloured silk upholstery 
and finely-embroidered curtains of rose and silver ; the writing- 
room with its white panelling and very fine gilt ornament ; the 
smoking-room with its solid oak and rough carving, after the 
manner of the great hall or hunting-room of an Elizabethan 
manor house ; the nursery with its illustrations of Little Red 
Riding Hood, Grimm’s Tales and others—the ‘out ensemble is 
really over-powering ! 





JEANNETTE MARKS, herself a Professor of English 
Literature at Mount Holyoke College, deplores the 
American college girl’s ignorance of literature in an 
article which she has published in the Critic of New 
York for October. As the result of an examination of 
186 girls who had been studying in the college for over a 
year, we are told that 153 did not know when Shake- 
speare lived (two students placed him in the twelfth 
century and four in the nineteenth !), 154 did not know 
who wrote “Don Quixote” (one student, hard pressed, 
attributed the work to Marion Crawford), and forty-five 
could not tell who wrote “The Divine Comedy.” The 
thing which most harms the college, laments the writer 
in conclusion, is that the college B.A. should have become 
the thing. 
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‘ AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
THE November number offers fresh witness to the 






















































| essentially cosmopolitan interests of the American 
‘> weader. The survey of the world’s life is singularly 
complete. The November municipal elections bulk 
| largely in the chronique. Dr. Shaw sums up strongly 
/ in favour of Mr. Ivins as the best candidate for the 
| ‘mayoralty of New York. But everywhere, he says, people 
) are studying the relation of money to politics and 
' administration; and the prospect of the revival of 
honesty is brighter than for many years. 
There are two special articles dealing with Ireland. 
' In one, Mr. P. F. Jones depicts rural Ireland as it is 
to-day. He says that in the greater part of Ireland the 
} soil is black and rich, far richer than the average 
| American soil; and the Irish climate, always cool and 
moist, favours the production of all kinds of root crops. 
He has no remedy to suggest for the evident decay of 
the country. : 

Mr. T. W. Russell, M.P., expounds the workings of 
the Irish Land Act, and states the plea for less restricted 
finance and more compulsory powers. In view of the 
approaching celebration on Thanksgiving Day of the 
2goth anniversary of the settlement of Jews in the 
United States—the first among the nations to recognise 
the Jews’ title to all the rights of man—Mr. Max J. 
Kohler writes of the Jew in American history as citizen, 
soldier, scholar, philanthropist, and man of commerce. 
~- Dr. Campbell Morgan tells the story of Free Church 

federation in England. 





THE AUSTRALASIAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
» THE September number is full of interesting reading. 
Senator Smith concludes his articles upon New Guinea, 
dealing this time with the laws, customs, and religion of 
the natives. Mr. Judkins has interviewed Mr. Watson 
- about the much talked of Union Label clause, introduced 
by the Labour party in the Federal House. The labour 
leader insists that the label, which denotes that the 
goods have been manufactured by Union labour, and 
therefore under the most favourable working conditions, 
can do nothing but good. The whole idea depends for 
its success upon the sympathy‘of citizens generally ; if the 
public does not prefer to purchase goods so labelled the 
scheme falls to the ground. Mr. Maclean, who with Mr. 
Reid recently shared the Prime Ministership, considers 
the label “ unnecessary, and calculated only to promote 
strife and dissension amongst classes.” 
_ In reviewing Australasian matters in the History of 
the Month, Mr. Judkins says that as far as natural con- 
ditions are concerned, Australia’s prospects are very 
bright. “The season has been one of the best, and, 
given reasonable legislation by the States in the way of 
settling people on the land, there is every reason to look 
forward to a time of increased prosperity.” On top of 
these bright hopes comes the abandonment of General 
Rooth’s scheme, through lack of support from Australia ! 
Commenting on the fact that a bare 50 per cent. of those 
who can do so, vote, he says: “It is strange that the 
very thing that people in Russia are willing to sell their 
lives to gain, is so little thought of in a democratic com- 
munity where every man has a vote, that probably little 
more than half of them exercise it.” 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
THERE is a high standard of interest and value in the 
November contents. Five papers have been separately 
noticed. 
THE EFFECT OF THE SIMPLON TUNNEL. 

Mr. J. S. Mann discusses the new trade routes in 
Europe which have been suggested by the opening of 
the Simplon Tunnel. He mentions the project of pierc- 
ing the Col de Faucille, the depression in the Jura above 
Gex, which would involve only three long tunnels of four, 
seven, and ten miles, nine other tunnels of less than a 
mile each, which would reduce the distance from Paris 
to Geneva by about seventy-two miles. The time from 
Paris to Milan would sink to twelve hours, from London 
to Milan to twenty-one hours, from London to Brindisi 
to forty hours instead of forty-five. The French 
Minister of Public Works has proposed the tunnelling 
of Mont Blanc from Chamounix to _ Entréves, 
eight and a half miles in length. Mr. Mann also men- 
tions the railways in course of construction which bring 
Salzburg and South Germany into closer connection with 
Trieste, and so strengthen German-Austrian influence in 
that city. South German seaward traffic will thus be 
diverted from Hamburg, which is 700 kilometres from 
Munich, to Trieste, which is less than 400. Mr. Mann 
refers to the Protectionist paradox which leads France 
and Switzerland, while spending four or five millions 
sterling in shortening the running time from Paris to 
Geneva by two and a half hours, to lose half an hour on 
every journey by the Customs examination. 

HUMANISM AS A RELIGION. 

Mr. R. Christie contributes a very thoughtful study of 
Humanism as a Religion. The main features of the 
creed are that the supernatural is not necessary to the 
moral ideal, that goodness is not an end, but a means to 
an end—the end being the greatest balance of pleasure 
over pain, or the fulness of life. The good to be realised 
is the good of the social whole. With this go a per- 
sistent appreciation of the individual and an intense 
social optimism. Mr. Christie points out that the 
naturalistic basis of life is irrational, that biology does 
not support the idea that a new environment for a 
century or two can transmute the aggregate of hereditary 
qualities, that there is no proof that when we have 
ceased to collide in the economic sphere we shall collide 
nowhere else, for “the more Socialism is a success, the 
more will the economic drop out of consciousness alto- 
gether.”- The humanistic ideal is derived from a deeper 
source than either economics or evolution. The solution 
of our present social problem would give naturalistic 
humanism its deathblow. 

OTHER ARTICLES, 

Canon Cheyne’s resolution of the Resurrection of 
Jesus into a revived reminiscence of mythical beliefs in 
the resurrection of the Sun-God is subjected to severe 
criticism by Professor Margoliouth. Arminius Vambéry 
expects that the revolt in Arabia will ge crushed by the 
Turks, armed with modern weapons. He says that if 
England had shown the slightest sign of interfering, the 
Arabs would have secured the independence they seek 
for. Count de Soissons glorifies Arnold Boecklin, the 
Swiss painter, as one of the greatest colourists ever born, 
only equalled if at all by Giorgione. 
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- THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


. THERE are many papers in the November number of 
special interest, which have been separately dealt with. 
the contents are chiefly concerned with politics, national 
or international. 


LINKING UP THE FARMERS OF THE WORLD. 


The Marchese Raffaele Cappelli, late Foreign Minister 
to Italy, describes the International Institute of Agri- 
culture, which was formed by an international conference 
at Rome. He says that this Institute will raise the 
standard of life in the nations, will increase means of 
subsistence faster than the increase of the human race, 
will rapidly diffuse knowledge of technical improvements 
in the economics of production, will co-ordinate the 
efforts of many co-operatives scattered throughout the 
world, will promote the economics of distribution, and 
also give an approximate idea of the stock-in-hand of 
each kind of produce. 


THE PERILS OF MUNICIPAL HOUSING, 


Mr. Benjamin Taylor writes on the Housing of the 
Poor in the light of reports of the Municipal Commission. 
One important paragraph may be quoted :— 


We are, then, shut up to this position, that if a municipality 
undertakes to supply the smallest class of dwellings, such as we 
have been referring to as one and two-room houses, at rents based 
on 3 per cent. interest, it will have to undertake the entire 
supply. No private builder could or would attempt to compete 
on such a basis. This class of dwelling would thus become a 
municipal monopoly of immeasurable limits. In the case of 
Glasgow the estimate is that an expenditure would be needed of 
£500,000 per annum for five years, in order to fill up existing 
gaps. But the expenditure, which thereafter might be less 
annually, but probably would be more, must go on indefinitely, 
because as the population grew the municipality, having the 
monopoly, would be compelled to supply all the one and two- 
room houses required, and even to anticipate the demand. And 
the demana would certainly increase at a greater ratio than the 
population, if the municipal houses on a 3 per cent. basis were 


better value than three-room houses on a commercial rental, 


SIR OLIVER LODGE UNDER CRITICISM. 


Mr. W. H. Mallock takes exception to Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s illicit combination, as he regards it, of religion 
and science. His question is :— 


By what means does Sir Oliver reconcile this system of 
emphasised and ‘‘exaggerated” monism with a practical 
dualism, which takes the form of attributing an immortal per- 
sistence and a self-determining will to the individual human 
being, and not only a personality but very definite human 
idiosyncrasies to the ‘‘ All-one,” or God, or (as Sir Oliver 
Lodge elsewhere calls Him) ‘‘ High quarters ” ? 


TENNYSON AND HIS PORT WINE, 


Mr. T. H.S. Escott contributes personal reminiscences 
of the late Sir Henry Irving, from which one incident 
may be quoted. Irving was dining with Tennyson :— 

After dinner a pint of the port, immortalised in the verses 
‘To the Head Waiter at the Cock,” made its appearance. The 
guest entirely avoided the wine. Presently the bottle was 
empty. Holding it up to the light, the bard, with a sort of 
comic ruefulness, remarked : ‘‘Do you a/ways take a bottle of 
port after dinner?” Every drop, of course, had been consumed 
by the host. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Lacon Watson describes the oldest and most 

important book on the chase in the English language. 


It was called “ The Master of Game,” by Edward, second 
Duke of York. It was chiefly drawn from the “ Livre de 


Ba), 
— 
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Chasse ” of Count Gaston de Foix. Mr. William Archer 
describes George Farquhar, who lived at the end of the 
seventeenth century, as the one man of the time who had 
dramatic talent highly developed. But for his early death 
he might have proved a Fielding of the theatre. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 


THERE is no article of super-eminent interest in the 
November number. More than one-third of the articles, 
however, have claimed notice on earlier pages. 


NAVAL CAPTURE OF PRIVATE GOODS. 


Mr. Edmund Robertson, late Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty, makes a strong plea for the abolition of 
the rule of international law which permits of naval 
capture of private property. He points out that the rule, 
though fallen into discredit, has been maintained mainly 
by the refusal of Great Britain to consent to its abolition. 
The right would be, he says, of no great value to us, but 
would result, in the transferring of a large portion of our 
carrying trade to neutral fleets. It has been once more 
challenged by the United States Government in its pro- 
posals for the new Hague Conference. Though ¢he 
Commission on our Food Supply in Time of War refused 
to recommend the abolition of this obnoxious rule, it 
considers that the first duty of the Government is to 
extirpate the origo mali altogether, and so most effec- 
tually provide for the safety of our supplies of food from 
abroad. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE CATACOMBS. 


Mr. H. W. Hoare endeavours to shed light on this 
obscure and controversial point. The Roman catacombs 
were not, as was supposed, disused sandpits, nor the 
result of secret excavation, nor planned as places of 
worship nor asylums of refuge. The explanation offered 
is that cremation being distasteful, and burials being 
required by law to be made outside the city walls, the 
Christians followed the example of the Roman Jews, who 
had from the days of Augustus possessed subterranean 
cemeteries of their own beyond the walls. Nothing could 
be more natural than that Jewish Christianity in the 
capital should ‘continue the custom :— 

Stronger, too, than even any associations with national usage 
would be the profound feeling of reverence for the example 
which had been rendered sacred in the entombment of Christ 
Himself. 


The volcanic tufa formation made a good substitute 
for limestone. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Herbert Paul urges that Liberals should claim the 
present foreign policy of the Government as essentially 
Liberal, and so prevent the Unionists making a monopoly 
of the credit. Dr. Peake, of the Lord’s Day Observance 
Society, replies to Lord Avebury on his Sunday Closing 
Bill, objecting to the exemptions, and urging simply the 
enforcement of the existing law against Sunday trading, 
with heavier penalties attached. Miss Gertrude Kingston, 
taking her metaphor from the shoemaker’s wares, laments 
the way the stock size of success pinches the actor’s. soul. 
For him there is no posterity to revise the verdict of the 
present. He must please now or never, and must accord 
with conventional expectations. Mr. Stephen Paget 
points out how Latin might be made a living language 
to girls by getting them to learn the Lord’s Prayer and 
familiar hymns in the more original Latin. Miss Rose 
Bradley gives a pleasant account of days spent in a Paris 
convent, 














"THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

THE gem of the November number is Captain Mahan’s 

 panegyric of the strength of Nelson, which has been 

enc noticed. Next is an Italian Statesman’s view 

"of the influence of the Far Eastern War on the European 

» situation, He deplores the Anglo-German animosity, 

)- claiming both England and ‘Germany as friends of Italy. 
~ Yet the action of France in repudiating the efforts of 

French capitalists to obtain a concession in Tripoli will 

compel Italy, in the Morocco Conference, to side with her 

at all costs, even at the risk of losing German friendship. 

He hopes that the weakening of Russia will not be over- 

“estimated, and also that Italy may help Russia and 

- Great Britain to a more satisfactory understanding in 

the Balkans and elsewhere. - 

Sir Rowland Blennerhassett recalls circumstances of 
* the threatened war of 1875, and how the Tsar held back 
Bismarck from his intended attack on France. Professor 
“Boyd Dawkins calls attention to our supply of Admiralty 
coal, and refers to the establishment of a German syndi- 
» cate in South Wales which has obtained control over a 
valuable tract of steam coal, which has assumed the value 
of an English Company. He urges the imposition of a 
‘tax.more or less heavy on the export of Admiralty coal 
to foreign ports for the use of our rivals as a munition 
of war. 

The Jew and his destiny form the subject of a paper 
by Mr. H. B. Marriott-Watson, who refers ominously 
*to the racial isolation. of the Jew, and to the great 
‘financial influence exercised by the modern Jew. 
Jewish financial houses to-day, he says, are often the 
_arbiters of peace and war. He asks if the people of 
-Europe are content that a committee of Jews should 
determine international policy to any extent. The only 
hope, the writer says, is that of Zionism or absorption, 
“The latter seems almost an impossibility. 

Mr. J. Mackay Wilson vigorously attacks Sir West 
Ridgway for stating that the Liberal Unionist Party is 
_ dead, and that Home Rule is no real danger at the 
present day. Liberal Unionism is, he says, very much 
alive. 

Mr. Hugh Chisholm, editor of “The Encyclopedia 
» Britannica,” writes a very interesting paper on some 
+ =public aspects of the Zimes Book Club. Amongst its 
_aims he mentions that it is to recall public interest in 
good books of the past. He claims that publishers and 
: circulating libraries will both benefit in the end. 

- ~“TLieutenant-Colonel” laments the dearth of officers, and 
urges that officers should be paid on a scale sufficient to 
“Support them in an honourable independence. Rev. 
“Charles Voysey finds a sure foundation for religion in 

\. the conception of a perfectly wise, capable, and loving 

a God, based entirely on what God has made us to be, not 

“on Scripture tradition or on Church dogmas. In the 

~ Monthly Survey the seismic changes taking place in 

~ Russia find scarcely a reference. 








PERHAPS the most noteworthy paper in the October 
number of the University Review is that by Dr. Sophie 
. Bryant, with its luminous way out of the Irish University 
“difficulty. This has been noticed elsewhere, as also has 

Dr, Roberts’s “ Inwardness of the, University Extension 
Movement.” Mr. H. Osman Newland contributes a 
valuable series of suggestions for the development of 
_ Sociology in school and college, with an important out- 
» line of scheme of study. Viscount Mountmorris presses 
_ for the aid of better technical education in the develop- 
ment of the tropics. 
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THE INDEPENDENT REVIEW. 
THE November number has papers of more value 
than distinction, One or two receive separate notice. 


WHAT TRAFALGAR ACCOMPLISHED, 


Dr. J. Holland Rose writes on the true significance of 
Trafalgar. It was meant to prevent a temporary 
command of the Channel by Napoleon, and consequent 
invasion of Great Britain. Dr. Rose points out that 
before the decisive naval battle took place Napoleon had 
given up the plan of invasion of Britain, and had with- 
drawn his troops to fight Austria and Russia. Never- 
theless he says :— 

Its ultimate results in the sphere of European policy were 
incalculably great. The Emperor was brought by stress of 
circumstances, rather than by mere ambition, as we islanders 
usually assert, to seek to conquer Britain on the Continent ; and 
his eager activity led him to adopt measure after measure— 
Berlin Decree, Milan Decree, Treaty of Tilsit, Fontainebleau 
Decree, Russian Expedition—which promised in turn to over- 
whelm England under the mass of Europe, but really buried 
Napoleon himself under the ruins of his Continental System. 


THE OFFICE OF MUNICIPAL TRADING, 

Mr. Edwin Cannan discusses the principle of municipal 
trading. He rebuts the charge of Socialism by saying 
that capital is not, as a matter of fact, deprived of its 
share of income. And furthermore he asks, who is the 
community to which the municipal enterprises belong ? 
Not to the people of the locality, but the proprietors of 
land and other property. He says :— 

Streets and parks, schools, water-works, tramways, belonging 
to the local community, are really mere adjuncts of the real 
estate within the locality, and shares in them are transferred 
along with each parcel of real estate which is bought and sold. 

Neither does municipal trading do away with interest. 
Then why is it so furiously opposed ?— 

The real root of bitterness is to be looked for, not in any 
change in the ownership of capital or in the distribution of 
wealth, but in a change of management. 

The electors govern, though they do not own. 


THE SCOTTISH FARM LABOURER. 

Mr. William Diack, himself formerly a farm labourer 
in various parts of Scotland, gives an interesting insight 
into the life of the class. His library is chiefly the Bible 
and Burns, but the weekly newspaper is sowing the seeds 
of intellectual life, and linking with the nascent Labour 
party. This anecdote is worth repeating :— 

Tt is related that one day an Aberdeenshire farmer had 
occasion to reprove one of his servants for conduct which he 
chose to describe as unworthy of a ‘‘professing Christian.” 
‘Ym nae professing Christian, nor never was,” retorted the 
workman, ‘“*T just gang to the Auld Kirk as my father did afore 
me, 





THERE is not nearly so much as usual in the Gornhill 
for November, the most important paper being that on 
“The Creation of the British Museum,” by Sir E. 
Maunde-Thompson, Chief Librarian. The charming 
papers, “From a College Window,” are continued, 
Musing on the “artistic temperament,” the writer 
suggests a reason why women have so seldom achieved 
the highest in art. It is, he thinks, “ because they seldom 
or never have that calm, strong egotism at the base of 
their natures which men so constantly have, and which 
indeed seems almost a condition of attaining the highest 
success in art.” In other words, he thinks that woman’s 
unselfishness, her métier de femme in the best sense of 
the word, militates against her métier of an artist. 
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z THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
PERHAPS the most notable paper in the October 
number is that on “The Price of Peace,” containing a 
scheme of universal military service, which is noticed 
elsewhere, as well as other articles. 

: THE UNFILIAL GOETHE. 

Mrs. G. M. Trevelyan contributes a very interesting 
paper on Goethe’s mother, and supplies fresh evidence of 
that righteous depreciation of Goethe’s once-idolised 
character which is a healthy sign of the times :— 

In the endless discussions on the supposed egotism of Goethe’s 
character it is astonishing how seldom any reference is made to 
so crucial a test as his relations with his mother. Step by step, 
as.we read through the mother’s letters, the conviction grows 
that on her side was an infinite store of devotion, love, patience, 
and good humour, while on his was the coldness born of an 
ever-increasing absorption in himself and his surroundings, At 
any moment during those long years from 1779 to 1792 he 
might have satisfied the hunger for sight and sound of him which 
he knew well was consuming her, for little Fritz, amongst 
others, brought it home to him. But he preferred first his Frau 
von Stein, and then his “ poor creature” Christiane ; and his 
mother longed in vain. 

She quotes with entire approval Mr. William Arnold’s 
conclusion that the mother of the poet 
was one of the most loving, sweetest, and most long-suffering 
of mothers ; while the illustrious Goethe was one of the most 
selfish, cold-blooded, and least considerate of sons. 

THE FAITH OF ERASMUS, j 

Rev. W. H. Hutton writes on Erasmus and the 
Reformation. He says the fascination of Erasmus 
increases as the years go on. He thus assigns the 
reason why Erasmus could not side with the Reforma- 
tion :— 

Erasmus held by the teaching voice of the Church, and 
strengthened himself, not by reference to an infallible inter- 
preter, but by belief in the general judgment of the Body, past, 
present, and to come. The Church was to him the Body of 
Jesus Christ, and in Jesus Christ he profoundly believed ; and, 
so believing, he was not impatient, not afraid to wait for light. 

HOW FRENCH CRITICISM BECAME MORAL, 

Mr. Garnet Smith, discussing recent literary criticism 
in France, says :— 

It is certain that in the development of French criticism 
during the period between Sainte-Beuve and M. Brunetiere 
there has been a transition from the dilettante spirit of intel- 
lectual curiosity to that of the social reformer. It is also 
certain that M. Brunetiére has had a large share in bringing 
about this change. The successors of Sainte-Beuve have 
gradually reintroduced, and M. Bruneti¢re has systematised, 
the moral element of criticism. He has linked together the 
zesthetical, historical, and moral elements of criticism in a 
system massive and compact. 

Thz2 source of this change is said to be patriotism. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The Japanese Alliance is welcomed by one writer as 
preparing the way for what he hopes may be accomp- 
lished by a central responsible government in St. Peters- 
burg—namely, a general and permanent Anglo-Russian 
entente, based on the principles which underlie the Treaty. 
Another writer welcomes the report on food supply in 
time of war as making clear that the “ volume of our 
supplies will be practically undiminished,” but they will 
undoubtedly be obtained at a greater cost. The writer 
of the study of the Rights and Limits of Theology 
“means intensely and means good,” but states his plea 
for dynamic as opposed to dogmatic theology in a way 
much more cumbrous than clear. 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
THE October number is distinguished by a very vivid 
and thoughtful description of the battle of Tsushima, 
which is noticed elsewhere along with other articles, 
IRISH LAND PURCHASE FOR ENGLAND. 

A study of Irish land purchase, which is described as 
“the greatest social revolution ever effected in these 
kingdoms by Parliamentary means,” closes with this 
ominous hint :— 

If statesmen should ever become convinced that some 
encouragement should be given in England to the settlement 
of greater numbers of the people on the land, it is inevitable 
that the great precedent set in Ireland should be cogently pressed 
by agrarian reformers, and closely scanned by those whose busi- 
ness it may be to initiate legislation. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

A strong plea is entered for the ‘preservation of big 
game in Africa. The writer says it does not seem much 
to ask that out of the ten million square miles of that 
great continent a few thousands should be set aside to 
preserve for a few centuries longer the splendid African 
fauna, On the study of Greek, a writer urges in favour 
of the changes proposed that they recognise individuality 
and the imperative necessity for better methods of teach- 
ing, and involve the national duty of laying aside the 
restrictions of a pedantic past. One glimpse of the period 
which the Trafalgar Centenary is reviving is a paper on 
Naples and Napoleon. A paper on early Christian and 
Byzantine art and archeology concludes with a lament 
on the slight aid lent to archzological pursuits by British 
diplomacy. 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


THE October number is full of suggestive matter which 
will be welcomed by the student and the minister of 
religion. Mr. Robert Macleod draws a lurid picture of 
Russia in unrest, which is conspicuous for its absence of 
faith and hope and love. Principal Forsyth treats of 
some Christian aspects of evolution, and insists that the 
doctrine of evolution is a record or a theory, and not 2 
standard, and is a theory of but a part of the universe. 
It gives no law of duty nor goal of endeavour, and “no 
doctrine of evolution is sound history which does not 
leave place for the redeeming purpose of God by inter- 
vention and revolution.” Mr. H. T. Hooper, writing on 
the Code of Hummurabi, contends that that Code is to 
the Old Testament as the Old Testament is to the New. 
“The stream of Divine revelation began to be per- 
manently diverted from Babylonian and Hebrew history 
in the person of Abraham.” He asks, “ On what sound 
principle can we recognise the breath of God in Hebrew 
and refuse to recognise it in the obviously preparatory 
documents of Babylon?” Professor Peake gives a 
balanced statement of the present position of criticism 
with regard to the Fourth Gospel. Mediate rather 
than direct Johannine authorship would meet 
many difficulties, but he insists that the Gospeb 
embodies a large number of most precious reminis- 
cences, though the interest which has dictated their 
preservation was theological and apologetic rather 
than historical. Principal Workman describes the 
struggle of Christianity with Mithraism. The latter was 
chiefly spread by the soldiers. It was a religion of hope, 
of judgment, of individual energy, of prayer, of brother- 
hood, but of coarse sacraments. Mr. T. A. Seed gives 
a charming selection from Sir M. E. Grant Duff’s 
reminiscences. 














































THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
THE October number reaches a fairly high standard. 
“The articles on a three-cornered entente between Eng- 
land, France, and America, on Catholic Education, Lord 
Curzon’s resignation, and the results of the war have been 
separately noticed. 

CATHOLIC UNION OF BLACK AND WHITE, 


| ~~ Cardinal Gibbons writes on lynch law, its cause and 


remedy. After emphatically denouncing this irregular 
form of justice, he laments the slowness and uncertainty 
of the ordinary course of law, and adduces the happy 
result of Catholic Christianity in destroying the caste 
Spirit between black and white. The following paragraphs 
-may be commended to Protestant whites among black 
matives. The Cardinal says :— 

In the two lower counties of Maryland, the white and the 
black populations are nearly equally divided, and the great 
majority of both races profess the Catholic religion. I have had 
frequent occasions to visit these counties’ in the exercise of the 
sacred ministry. Before divine service began I have been 
delighted to. observe the whites and the blacks assembled 

_ together in the church grounds, and engaged in friendly and 
Zamiliar intercourse. Then they repaired to the church, 
worshipping under the same roof, kneeling before the same 
altar, receiving the Sacrament at the same railing, and listening 
tto the words of the same Gospel. This equal participation in 
spiritual gifts and privileges has fostered the feeling-of good-will 

_ and benevolence which no human legislation could accomplish. 
i never witnessed anywhere else the white race so kind and con- 
siderate to the coloured, nor the coloured race so respectful and 
deferential to the white; for there was no attempt in these 
weekly gatherings to level the existing social distinctions. As 
far as my memory serves me, the records of these two counties 
have never been stained by a single instance of an outrage and 
a lynching. 

JARS BETWEEN DOMINION AND STATES. 

‘Canada and the Joint High Commission form the 
Subject of a paper by Lawrence J. Burpee. He says the 
Commission has been suspended for seven years, and he 
reminds us that there are many outstanding disputes :— 
“There remain the Behring Sea question ; the bonding 
privilege ; the Atlantic fisheries ; alien iabour legislation ; 
warships,on the Great Lakes; trade reciprocity ; and 
two or three minor matters.” The most important is 
reciprocity, which, he says, is now more desired by the 

‘States than by the Dominion. The writer would prefer 
simultaneous tariff legislation to “the cumbersome and 
uncertain machinery of an International Commission.” 

The other articles are mostly of American interest. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


-IN an amusing paper in the October A¢lantic Monthly 
Mr. J. A. Macy traces “The Career of the Joke,” and 
tells how one’s own joke often, after passing through a 
dozen purloining hands, eventually comes back to roost, 
slightly travel-worn, perhaps, after an adventurous career 
tall round the world’s comic press. He gives an alarming 
list of the stock joke-subjects in America, not always the 
same as in England. 

A writer on “The Cowardice of Culture,” wishing to 
prove that every social sphere has its standard of know- 
ledge, tells the following anecdote of Lowell :— 

A friend of mine, a Boston merchant, was being rowed on 
the Racquette River in the Adirondacks by a guide who had 
been highly recommended to him, but who proved very silent. 
At last the oarsman found a tongue, and said casually to his 
passenger, ‘‘Do you know Jimmie LoweH?” Supposing this 
to be one of the boatmen on the lakes, my friend disclaimed all 
knowledge of such a personage. ‘‘I should think you would know 
him,” returned the boatman with some surprise. ‘‘ He teaches 
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in Harvard College, and writes poetry and such things.” ‘Ah, 
indeed,” said ‘my friend, surprised. ‘‘I know Professor Lowell, 
and have known him for many years.” ‘Do you?” said the 
guide, and then fell back into silence, which was broken by the 
remark, some five minutes later, ‘‘ Ignorant cuss, ain’t he?” 
It appeared that he had rowed Lowell on that same river for 
some hours earlier in the previous season, keeping always on 
the sunny side, and that Lowell pleaded with him to row over 
to the shady side, for it never occurred to him that 2 boatman 
must seek the current, not the shade. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 

Harpers for November opens with Mr. W. D. Howells’ 
pleasantly discursive, prettily illustrated gossip about his 
fortnight in Bath, where, he says, “you cannot get away 
from the beautiful.” Dr. Charcot, in his second paper 
on his Antarctic explorations, sums up the scientific 
results of his expedition in such a way as to give an 
excellent answer to those who ask what is the use of such 
undertakings. Mr. Nevinson continues his papers on 
the slave countries of to-day, and Mr. Rhys his critical 
comment on Shakespeare’s “ Henry VI.,” illustrated by 
Mr. Edwin Abbey. 

Mr. Philip Mighels gives a most interesting account of 
a music-school settlement in Eastern New York City, 
where nearly 300 very poor, underfed, underclad little 
Polish, Russian, Hungarian, and Jewish children are 
taught various musical instruments for a nominal sum. 

Those who cherish the idea of animal immortality will 
find all the arguments well set out in a paper on this sub- 
ject. The writer argues that, according to the greatest 
naturalists, animals have rudimentary minds ; therefore 
the only rational way of considering the question of 
animal immortality is to look intoour own minds, and 
see why we expect immortality. That will teach us why 
animals may expect it. Our lives are not more incom- 
plete~than are those of animals. Moreover, he argues 
that there are known and proven cases of the reappear- 
ance of animals after death. 


THE GIRL’S REALM. 

THE November number contains several interesting 
articles. Sarah A. Tooley writes upon the King’s sisters 
as girls, telling several stories of Princess Louise when a 
child. “A Ghost in Voleland” is a charming little sketch 
in which Mr. Douglas English sets forth the adventures 
of a white vole in a vole and mouse colony twenty miles 
from London. The photographs illustrating the article 
are very well done. C. E. Larter considers that girls in 
the country should have a hobby, and sets forth one ina 
sketch entitled ‘“‘ The Moss-Hunters,” cleverly illustrated 
by sketches of different mosses by Muriel Hunt. Miss 
Helen M. Blagg gives an account of thirty years of work 
in the Girls’ Friendly Society. It is so often difficult to 
get up new games that the article by E. D. Angell on 
that subject should prove useful. 











THE November Century is a very good number, as 
usual, excellently got up and illustrated. Mrs, Humphry 
Ward’s new story, “ Fenwick’s Career,” begins; the 
fascinating account of the Empress-Dowager is con- 
tinued ; as is the series of papers on the Historic Palaces 
of Paris, the one this month being the German Embassy. 
There is a paper attractive to all Egyptologists on the 
discovery, during the excavations undertaken for Cairo 
Museum, of wonderfully interesting Egyptian tombs, and 
Mr. Horace Traubel, one of Whitman’s literary executors, 
publishes part of the daily record he kept of the poet’s 
conversation during his later years, Excellent portraits 
of Whitman accompany this paper. 
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= THE WINDSOR MAGAZINE. 


THE Windsor Magazine for November is mostly 
fiction, by Eden Phillpotts, Robert Barr, and other 
popular writers. The opening paper deals with Mr. 
G. A. Storey’s Art ; Lady Ingram describes her varied 
pets,-many of them Australian creatures; and Mr. 
Emest Thompson Seton’s papers on Woodcraft are 
continued, 

FAMOUS CAKES AND SWEETS. 


Writing of localised eatables, Mr. L. W. Lillingston 
tells the history of most of the famous cakes and sweets 
whose names we have always known. Some of them 
are very old, and their origin lost in obscurity. Banbury 
cakes, as everyone knows, come from Banbury, near 
Oxford ; Eccles cakes, somewhat similar, from Eccles, 
near Manchester ; Ormskirk gingerbread is made at a 
little town near Liverpool, and the popularity of all these 
cakes is far from confined to their locality. Richmond 
“Maids of Honour,” dating from probably Henry VIII.’s 
time, are the only famous London cakes mentioned, 
except the Chelsea bun, now fallen much out of favour. 
The true Bath bun is not sold out of Bath, while the 
Bath Oliver was an invention of one Dr. Oliver, of Bath, 
a contemporary of Pope, and primarily designed for 
those afflicted with the “accursed hag, Dyspepsia.” 
The recipe for it was left—a most valuable legacy—by 
the doctor to his favourite coachman, who established 
himself at a small shop in Green Street, Bath, where 
Bath Olivers have been sold ever since. The Shrews- 
bury cake dates some centuries back, but Doncaster 
butterscotch is only about a hundred years old. Scotland 
is famous not only for cakes, but for various kinds of 
“rock.” Edinburgh, Forfar, Glasgow, and Perth have 
all their special “rock,” of which, perhaps, that of 
Forfar brings in most money, Everton toffee comes 
from a little place of that name near Liverpool. There 
are many other kinds of cakes and sweets associated 
with special localities. ; 


THE ART JOURNAL. 


THE Earl of Carlisle possesses an important collection 
of pictures by Canaletto at Castle Howard, and in the 
November number of the Art Fournal H. Ellen 
Browning devotes an article to the Canaletto room at 
Castle Howard. There are twenty-four canvases in all 
in the room—thirteen by the master himself, and eleven 
by Jacopo Marieschi, his clever imitator. Three others 
hang in the music-room and one in Lady Carlisle’s 
drawing-room, making a total of seventeen genuine 
Canalettos. The chef/-deuvre appears to be one showing 
the Palace of the Doge at Venice under a gusty sky, 
casting high lights and deep shadows on the water of 
the canal. 

Mr. Edwin F. Reynolds continues his study of Byzan- 
tine craftsmanship. 





The Forum. 

BEYOND the customary quarterly survey of American 
politics, foreign affairs, finance, drama, science, literature, 
education, there is not much calling for attention in the 
October number. Mr. Karl Blind inveighs against 
Baroness von Suttner as an unsatisfactory apostle of 
peace, because of her indiscriminate condemnation of 
war. To denounce all war as murder is, he says, to 
menace country and freedom, “ for never will the whole 
world be put under one peace hat.” There is a paper on 
the new municipal code of Indiana. 
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PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. © 

Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT contributes a short article on 
President Roosevelt to the November number of Pearson's 
Magazine to show why the President is so popular, Dr. 
Abbott says it was certainly not by playing to the gallery. 
The reason is, first of all, that he is a man of ideals, but 
his ideal is difficult to define. Dr. Abbott thinks the 
President’s own phrase, “a square deal,” the best indi- 
cation of it. Being a man of ardent impulses, he can be 
very angry ; but he has self-control, patience, and staying 
power, and he can wait. 

The number is called a “ Success” number, since it 
contains an article on the Romance of Big Businesses, 
by Mr. Marcus Tindal, and another on the Art of the 
Advertiser, by Mr. Turner Morton. Mr. Morton writes 
on posters and picture advertisements, such as Sir John 
Millais’s famous “ Bubbles.” The big businesses, whose 
stories are very briefly told by Mr. Tindal, are those of 
the P. and O. Co., Smith’s Bookstalls, Brinsmead’s 
Pianos, Frys Cocoa, Dunlop Tyres, and others. 


C. B. FRY’S. 

THE November number is as fascinating and as 
unquotable as most of its predecessors. Lord Nelson is 
the outdoor man of the month, in which special reference 
is made to the simplicity of the great Admiral’s life. 
“The City Fathers of Football”—the captains or pro- 
minent men in various city football teams—form the 
subject of an interesting and suggestive paper by Mr. J, 
J. Bentley. The more of the civic spirit that we can 
introduce into sport the better. Mr. F. Inskip Harrison 
comes to the rescue of the unfortunate amateur whose 
interest in horse-racing is combined with abysmal ignor- 
ance as to the nature of a horse, by describing the 
principal points of a racehorse. There is a well-illustrated 
paper on the golf-stick in the making ; and the essentials 
for the wrestler and boxer are pointed out by Professor 
E. Coll. True to his democratic determination of glorify- 
ing the athletics of common life, the editor draws 
prominent attention to the tricks and feats of the cyclist 
newsboys. But football is the dominant interest in this 
issue. 





THE WORLD’S WORK AND PLAY. 

THE November issue is chiefly devoted to the interests 
of the housekeeper and furnisher, The descriptions of 
the A merzka liner, the electric house, and an experiment 
in small holding have been separately noticed. “One 
Who has Done It” tells us how to live well in London 
on 6s, a week with a family of four, which will strike the 
majority of Londoners who have to do the same thing, 
or even find a more economic diet every day in their 
lives, as rather superfluous information. There are many 
important ideas for the householder and business man in 
building, taken from the Garden City and elsewhere. 
Public créches in the interest of the race are advocated 
and described. Apart from these papers of domestic 
interest, there is a description by “ Home Counties” of 
the building of the new Vauxhall Bridge, with much 
picturesque detail. The frontispiece is a portrait of 
Professor von Behring, whose half-disclosed consumption 
cure is oracularly indicated by Dr. Saleeby. 








THE Occult Review’s most unusual paper is on “ Death 
as a Psychic Experience,” but there is a weird paper on 
“A Javanese Poltergeist” ; while Miss Goodrich-Frere 
continues her papers on “ The Occult in the Nearer 
East.” Nora Chesson has a poem on the death of 
George MacDonald. 














BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


~ Blackwood’s for November is a very readable but not 
a very quotable number, nor very topical. For instance, 
~_ Mr. Charles Whibley writes of William Pitt, the younger, 
Colonel Scott Moncrieff of “ Peking, August, 1900 ”—very 
‘interesting, but hardly topical papers. There is a delight- 
~ fal account of a “Rest-Cure Pension in Germany,” by 
one of its patients, and a beautiful poem, “ The Robin,” 
-by Mr. R, C. Lehmann. The last article, “A Great 
). Viceroyalty,”.is an able vindication of Lord Curzon’s 
policy in India. Even at Eton, India, it seems, had cast 
its spell over Lord Curzon. His sympathy with India, 
‘and the fascination it exercised over him, are contrasted 
with Lord Dufferin’s attitude. Lord Dufferin applied for 
the Viceroyalty merely because he did not “see much 
chance of anything occurring at home.” 

























































BRITISH WOODLANDS. 


‘Sir Herbert Maxwell occupies sixteen pages with a 
review of Dr. Nisbet’s treatise of British Forestry, and 
with a lament over the present parlous position of forestry 
in these islands. Of all European countries, he says, 
the United Kingdom has the smallest proportion of 
woodland—3'9 per cent. as compared with Germany’s 
25°8, and France’s 17°7 per-cent. If we do not mend our 
, Ways there is likelihood of a timber famine, or, at any 
| rate, such a rise in price as will tell seriously on our 
leading industries. Planting timber trees is an invest- 
ment, Sir Herbert Maxwell thinks, which would pay 
handsomely in the end, judging from foreign statistics, 
and judging also from the balance-sheet of the Novar 
Woods in Ross-shire, which shows a considerable annual 
profit. To the argument that we have State forests 
already, on which there is a heavy deficit, Sir Herbert 
Maxwell replies that that is because they are run on 
-cntirely wrong principles. 


THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


THE October number opens with a paper on Liberal 
~ Theology, in which the writer abjures the Neo-Kantian 
and Hegelian Christianity, and urges that the Christology 
of contemporary idealism can avoid the miraculous only 
by .ignoring the unique Personality of our Lord, or by 
destroying belief in it. He deals a little more tenderly 
with Ritschlianism, which he considers a valuable con- 
tribution to the Christian theory of knowledge. He 
insists, however, that the creeds are not simply valuations, 
but that Christian history is an essential constituent in 
the foundations of Christian belief. The discussion of 
- Weismann’s theory of descent ends with his reminder that 
a limit is set to our. knowledge by our own minds, and 
beyond this limit begins the 1 region of Faith. Bishops 
- Creighton and Stubbs are the subject of an appreciation 
and comparison. The writer says : “ Whilst no two men 
could seem more dissimilar than the brilliant epigrammist 
- and the profound historian, they were both idealists and 
“men of deep and earnest convictions.” “Both were 
supremely influenced by an earnest personal piety, which 
they were so careful not to intrude that they were fre- 
quently misjudged or misinterpreted.” A very attractive 
glimpse is given of Heinrich Suso, the mystic of the 
fourteenth century. A paper on the relation of the 
'. Fourth Gospel to the synoptic tradition defends the 
* traditional belief as the simplest solution of the many 
problems involved. The spiritual care of invalids forms 
oF subject of an earnest exhortation on pastoral 
uty. 
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THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


Mr. CLIVE HOLLAND contributes the opening article to 
the Pall Mall Magazine for November. It is an inter- 
esting description of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s Wessex, 
identifying many of the places Mr, Hardy had in 
mind when writing his novels. It is not surprising to 
learn that many of the characters, too, are drawn from 
life. Old Mr. Clare, in “ Tess,” for instance, was a Dor- 
setshire clergyman, whose name is still remembered with 
affection by many Dorset folk. Mr. Hardy only saw 
Tess herself once in real life. One evening, as he was 
walking along a country road, he saw a girl in a cart, 
whose personality so impressed itself on his mind that 
he adopted her as the type for the heroine of his famous 
novel, Local portraits are to be found in all of his 
books. As a boy he knew Gabriel Oak, and Bath- 
sheba Everdene was a member of the novelist’s own 
family. 

In another article Mr. Howard Henson gives an 
account of the erection of the telegraph wire from the 
Cape to Cairo, which it is hoped will be completed in 
1907. In May, 1903, it had reached Udjidji, in German 
East Africa. Thenthere was a pause, for the country 
northwards as far as {the Soudan was ¢erra incognita, 
and it was necessary to make an accurate survey of it. 
In the meantime the line already erected was got into 
proper working order, and, considering its length and the 
country which it traverses, this was an affair of no small 
magnitude. The distance from Salisbury, in Mashona- 
land, the starting-point, to Abercorn, at the foot of Lake 
Tanganyika, is about 1,635 miles, and Udjidji is 293 miles 
farther north, nearly 2,000 miles in all. 

Lord Avebury writes “last words” on thé Best Books 
controversy which arose out of the publication of Lord 
Acton’s extraordinary list. He analyses the three lists 
—Lord Acton’s, Mr. Clement Shorter’s, and his own; 
placing his own between the two, as holding a middle 
place between the solid severity of Lord Acton and the 
brightness and playfulness of Mr. Shorter. In Theology 
we thus get thirty-two in Lord ‘Acton’s list, nine in Lord 
Avebury’s, and two in Mr. Shorter’s ; but in Morals 
Lord Acton gives us five, Lord Avebury nine, and Mr. 
Shorter two. In Poetry, again, Lord Acton gives two, 
Lord Avebury twenty-four, and Mr. Shorter twenty-five. 





THE UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 

THE chief note of the United Service Magazine for 
November is the number of centenary surveys and 
reviews. The paper on the Navy in 1995 has been 
noticed elsewhere. The French Navy in 1805 is reviewed 
by Mr. John Leyland, who finds the cause of its defeat 
not in any lack of quality in Villeneuve, but “in the- 
material and moral decay of the French Navy following 
the Revolution,” and in Napoleon’s inability to see what 
was necessary for naval success. Mr. L. G. Carr 
Laughton tells the story of the defeat of two British ships: 
of war by a superior French force in 1805. Colonel 
Eustace Balfour discusses the condition of volunteers a 
century after Trafalgar, and urges that if our Volunteers 
are not equal, man for man, to a two-years’ trained 
conscript, it would be a great mistake to reduce their 
number, but that their individual efficiency should rather 
be made up by an increase of their numbers. The pre- 
sent value of artillery fire in the field is alleged by 
“Foresight” still to consist in its moral effect. His con- 
clusion is that it will always be very unwise for a general. 
to rely upon artillery fire to destroy an enemy. That. 
must be left to rifle fire, 
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THE REVUE DE PARIS. 

Gustave GLoTz, who writes in the first October 
number of the Revue de Paris, thinks that the study of 
Greék law will take the place of the present position of 
Roman law, and that the laws of the future will be 
based on the Greek system. 

In both October numbers Lieut.-Col. Péroz recounts 
some of his experiences as a soldier, first in the Franco- 
German War, and later in the Carlist War in Spain in 
1875. Also in both numbers the letters of Gustave 
Flaubert to his niece are continued. 

Readers of Lamartine will be interested in the article 
inthe second number, by Léon Séché, on Lamartine’s 
Manuscripts, that is to say, the manuscripts which Emile 
Ollivier presented to the Bibliothéque Nationale in 1897. 
The manuscript of “ Jocelyn” is at Macon, and others 
are still in. private hands. Those in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale include most of the lyric writings of Lamar- 
tine, and the writer, who has been examining them, 
shows us Lamartine’s method of work, and gives the dates 
of certain poems and variants in the text of a number of 
others. 

The most important articles in the second number are 
the two on Tuberculosis. 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

IN the first October number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes Alfred Fouillée discusses an interesting problem 
-—“Will the Science of Manners or Social Science 
replace Moral Science?” His article is a criticism of 
the theories of Durkheim, Lévy-Bruhl, and other socio- 
logists who maintain that moral science ought gradually 
to give place to social science, and M. Fouillée holds that 
the entire substitution of social science for moral science 
implics theoretically and must produce in practice moral 
scepticism. 

In another interesting article on French Art at the 
Close of the Middle Ages, Emile Male deals with the 
appearance of the pathetic in religious art—the Passion 
and subjects associated with it. In the early Middle 


* Ages Christ triumphant was the principal subject, in the 


thirteenth century artists painted Christ as the teacher, 
but in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries art was con- 
cerned with representations of the sufferings of Christ in 
accordance with the religious ideas of the period. The 
Passion was naturally the central idea always, but before 
the fifteenth century it was rather a dogma addressed to 
the intelligence than a subject appealing to the heart. 
Paul Mimande follows with a study of England’s 
Administration in India. He contrasts the English 
system of colonisation with the French. The French 
ideal, he says, is assimilation, whereas the English is 
adaptation, The French impose a uniform type of 
regulations in all their colonies, making of them pseudo- 
departments. The English, on the other hand, do not 
try to reproduce their system of local government in their 
colonial possessions, but adapt their system to the local 
elements of the people they are to govern, taking into 
account their national character and ancestral traditions. 
The chief article, and one more topical than the above, 
is that on the Black Sea and the question of the Straits, 
a propos of the Potemkin incident, by René Pinon. He 
says he does not know which is more to be pitied, the 
Russian shut up inthe Black Sea, or the Turk charged with 
the duty of not letting him get out. After an outline of 
the history of the question during the last century and 
more, the writer reminds us that Russia and Turkey are 
not the only States in the Black Sea. Without counting 
Austria-Hungary, Roumania and Bulgaria possess ports 
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in the Black Sea, and the question has arisen, Have 
these new Powers the right to maintain naval forces 
there ? 

Roumania already possesses a small armed cruiser, 
several torpedo boats, etc., and the appearance of the 
Potemkin in Constantza waters has in public opinion and 
in the press brought about a strong movement in favour of 
an increase in the naval forces and fortifications at Con- 
stantza. Bulgaria has transported torpedo boats by rai’ 
from Bourgas, and they are now sailing in the Black Sea 
under the Bulgarian flag. These naval forces may be 
small, but they are sufficient to modify considerably the 
aspect of the question of the Straits, and instead of 
two rival Powers interested, there are now four. 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

THE first October number of the Mouvelle Revue opens 
with an article on the Dahomey Railway and its exten- 
sion to the Niger. Léon Roger Cros, the writer, says 
such an extension of the railway ought not to be delayed ; 
it would be the shortest route from the ocean to the 
Niger, and the different black races of the French 
colonies in the North and in the South would all be equally 
benefited by such a triumph of modern civilisation. The 
countries which the railway would traverse are fertile and 
well watered, and the railway is necessary for French 
commerce if it is to obtain any footing in the markets of 
the North. -Without the railway the commercial supre- 
macy of the French in Dahomey will be lost. 

Raqueni writes on the condition of the small farmer in 
Sicily, which, he says, is lamentable. No _ Italian 
Government has ever thought it necessary to do anything 
to ameliorate the moral or the material condition of the 
Sicilian prolétariat. Their policy has never had any 
other aim than that of favouring the rich, the bourgeoisie 
who elect the deputies. Cesare Lombroso, the eminent 
anthropologist, says the only remedy against the explo- 
sions of the poor oppressed prolétariat is the suppression 
of the taxation, which is particularly hard on the dis- 
inherited classes, and a3 protection, the lack of canals, 
the want of water, and other evils have made the lot of 
the middle classes anything but a happy one, there should 
be a progressive reduction in the taxation of these classes. 
M. Lombroso pleads for a league of men of all parties 
to demand (1) a reduction in the military expen- 
diture, the real cause of the heavy taxation, 
and (2) economic reforms. The writer adds _ that 
in Sicily the latifondista or landlord, who is under the 
protection of the Mafia, also needs to be suppressed. 

In the second October number Pierre Fons has an 
article on the Optimism in the Philosophy of Balzac as a 
reply to André Le Breton, who has written a study of 
Balzac’s pessimism. ‘To have sounded without fear and 
with incomparable lucidity the shows of life as Balzac 
has done, says M. Fons, the “Human Comedy” may 
teach us arobust lesson of pity and strength, love and 
beauty. In Balzac, more than in Nietzsche, we have a 
professor full of energy, a greater creator of “ tables 
of value” than the German critic. Nietzsche’s super- 
man is certainly a magnificent symbol, a prophetic 
vision, but, apart from Nietzsche, Balzac has only one 
other equal in the history of human thought in the nine- 
teenth century, namely, Carlyle. 








In the Revue Universelle of October 15th, G. L. 
Duprat has an article on the Socialist Party in Germany, 
a propos of the recent Socialist Congress at Jena. He 
gives particulars of the origin of the Party, its present 
organisation, propaganda, etc. 
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LA REVUE. 

In La Revue of October 1st Marcel A. Hérubel has 
an article entitled ‘Infantile Psychology,” in which 
he recounts the memories of his childhood, and 
describes things as they-appeared to the little Marcel at 
Havre. Curiosity, he writes, is the mother of science 
and of philosophy, and Marcel, like every other child, 
was full of curiosity. To,him everything which moved 
was alive—the sea, fire, water, etc.—and everything which 
frightened him, was naughty, and ought to be punished— 
the thunder, the storm, fire, etc. Similarly the objects 
about him which he liked were also animate, - For him 
mere, social facts did not exist, and the idea of the family 
was foreignto him, Truth, social and family ties, the 
idea of God, the thought of desth, are ideas equally 
unknown to him. 

Marcel had been taught that he must not throw away 
bread, because it was the good God who gave it. What 
mental labour this phrase was to provoke! About seven 
in the morning God ascends to heaven. He carries in 
his left hand a white bag filled with rolls, and, walking on 
the clouds just over Havre and the neighbourhood, he 
drops with his right hand, at regular intervals and in all 
the streets.of the town, the rolls for breakfast. The 
inhabitants go out and pick them up. 

In the,,second October number Georges Pellissier con- 
tributes an article on Paul Bourget, the writer, @ propos 
of his new book, ‘ Deux Sceurs.” It is a criticism, not 
of the story, but of the. author’s style. 

Dr. Félix Regnault .compares the French system of 
Medical Training. with the German, In France the 
Revolution destroyed the universities, and the Empire 
in reorganising them made them State institutions. The 
pupil paid his fees to the Government, and the professor 
had only a fixed:salary assuring him a passable material 
existence. In other words, Napoleon, in converting the 
professor into a servant of the State, destroyed in him 
all desire for progress.. And the same result exists in 
other faculties than that of medicine. 





‘THE CORRESPONDANT. 

THE: Correspondant of October toth publishes an 
article on the Trafalgar Centenary by Geoffray de 
Grandmaison. The Trafalgar victory, he says, marks 
England’s taking possession of the Empire of the Sea, 
and, quoting anothér French writer, Napoleon had not 
only lost a battle. The destiny of the whole Continent 
had been greatly modified by the event: from this 
moment there could be no further question about 
attacking the English in their island. 

Henry Bourdeaux contributes an interesting study of 
the French autobiographical novel, based on a book on 
the subject by Joachim Merlant. He notices the novels 
of Sainte-Beuve, Eugéne Fromentin, Benjamin Constant, 
and others. 

The posthumous’ work of -Auguste Sabatier, “The 
Religions of Authority and the Religion of the Spirit,” is 
reviewed by V. Ermoni. The theories of Sabatier, he 
writes, are contained in the idea that all the religions of 
authority are destined to disappear with progress and 
scientific culture and give place: to the religion of the 
spirit, and he. endeavours to prove his case by the 
experiences of history and psychology. 

In an article on Seismology or the Science of Earth- 
ee suggested by the recent disaster in Calabria, 

. de Montessus de Ballore recalls a number of great 
earthquakes, giving the dates and the numbers of the 
killed, to show the necessity of doing something to reduce 
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the tremendous losses-of life and property: Seismologists 
teach the art of buiiding houses in countries subject, to 
earthquakes, and therewith their duty ends, and the duties 
of the State begin. New bui'ding regulations must not 
only be made but put into force. 

Marc Hélys, writing on Women in Sweden, remarks 
that in this country woman has never been considered 
inferior to man. She has, on the contrary, always been 
his companion and his support. In the eighteenth 
century, however, the ladies of the Swedish nobility 
ceased to lead their former useful life. Attracted by the 
fashions of Paris, they let fall from their hands the sceptre 
of their domestic power, and the example proved con- 
tagious among other classes of women. The writer then 
gives an account of Frederika Bremer and the Frederika 
Bremer Union. 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

In the Westminster Review the present position of the 
movement for the Taxation of Land Values is clearly 
stated, and the indifference of the Press to this topic is 
lamented. The writer reminds us that when William I11!. 
came to the throne Parliament gave him a land-tax of 4s. 
in the pound on the true annual value of the land in Great 
Britain, by which means the nobles paid money instead 
of fulfilling their ancient feudal duties. But a re-valua- 
tion was to be made from time to time, and it never has 
been made. Therefore, on the valuation of 200 years 
ago, barely £750,000 is paid, instead of from forty to 
sixty millions. Ignota again pleads for the enfranchisc- 
ment of women, and Mr. H. de R. Walker argues from 
Canada a precedent for Devolution in Ireland. 

LOCAL INDEBTEDNESS AGAIN, 

A writer on “ Municipal Finance” once more reminds 
us of the enormous growth of local taxation, now about 
£450,000,000 annually. Many interesting statistics are 
quoted. The writer divides this indebtedness into (1 
Remunerative debt, amounting to about one-fourth, 
although he qualifies this statement by saying that 
some of the undertakings supposed to be remunerative 
are not really so; (2) Unremunerative debt, or about 
one-fifth, such as debts for police and fire stations, 
public libraries, and technical schools—objects which 
may help to form realisable assets; and (3) Unremu- 
nerative debt, about one-tenth of the whole, or expendi- 
ture for sewerage, refuse destructors, public streets 
improvements, etc. In this writer’s opinion the proper 
maintenance of sinking funds for the automatic repay- 
ment of debt would much lessen the chief dangers of 
debt. The financiers and the local authorities, being at 
loggerheads, seems to him the most serious matter of all ; 
the financiers that say local authorities too often embark 
in enterprises which they should never touch, and obtain 
loans which there is no prospect of their ever repaying. 

In Mrs. Swiney’s paper, perhaps the most generally 
interesting, on Women Among the Nations, some facts 
are quoted which make us realise how unequally placed 
women still are as compared with men. Only in Russia 
and Sweden is seduction criminal ; only in twelve States 
of America have mothers the right to the custody of their 
minor children ; only in a few States can they legally 
hold property and control their own earnings. 

By inadvertence an article in the October number of 
the Westminster Review, by Mr. Dudley S. A. Cosby, 
was ascribed to Lord Byron in our Table of Contents. 
The first two articles should read :— 

The Decay of Parliament. ;. Dudley S. A. Cosby. 
Parliamentary Reform. Lord Byron. 
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- THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

A SUGGESTIVE and perhaps somewhat alarmist article 
on the true meaning of Sionism, by Senator C. F. Gabba, 
has the place of honour in the Rassegna Nazionale 
(October 1st). The Senator sees in Sionism not merely 
an utopian scheme of emigration, but an aggressive 
coming out of the Hebrew nation from their surround- 
ings, a parting of the ways between Jews and Christians 
which is likely to produce bitter race-antagonism 
in ‘the near future. He fears we shall see, in 
other countries scenes similar to those that have 
been recently enacted in Russia, for anti-Semitism 
is growing, not receding, throughout Europe. Italy, 
hitherto with only 30,000 Hebrews within its borders, 
has been singularly free from anti-Jewish feeling, 
and Italian Jews have been merged in the surrounding 
population, but at the recent Sionist Congress at Basle, 
Italian Jews were for the first time represented, and 
Senator Gabba now appeals to them vigorously to 
dissociate themselves publicly from their foreign co- 
religionists, and renounce the dangers to themselves of a 
cosmopolitan propaganda. To the mid-October number 
\nna Evangelisti, a school teacher, contributes a long 
article on feminine activity in Italy, written from a point 
of view rather difficult for an Englishman to follow, 
for she is as severe on the Belgian Ecoles Ménagéres 
as on M. Novikov’s principles of free-love, and she appears 
to regard all Catholic feminine activity in France as 
manifestations of the evil modern spirit. Her attitude 
clearly is that Italian women have nothing whatever to 
fearn from the women of other nations, that their extreme 
domesticity is their glory, and that feminism is making 
no progress. She does, however, put in a plea for a 
classical education for the girls of the upper classes. 

To the Nueva Anxntologia (October 16th) the editor, 
Maggiorino Ferraris, contributes a long article in favour 
of an alliance between the Liberals and the Socialists, 
in order that together they may carry those measures of 
economic reform of which Italy stands in such urgent 
need, “X.X.X.” pleads for a continued good under- 
standing with Austria, in spite of the many petty subjects 
of annoyance that have sprung up of late between the 
two countries. Prof. Arturo Graf (October Ist) discourses 
through thirty pages, with much display of scholarship, 
on the spirit of the seventeenth century, as to its 
meaning, its causes and its effects. Egyptologists will 
be interested in A, Malvezzi’s sketch of the discoveries at 
Thebes due to Italian archeologists. 

The Civilta Cattolica publishes a full account (October 
7th) of the recent trial at Cologne between Count Hoens- 
broech, an ex-member of the Society of Jesus, and the 
Abbé Dasbach, which was arranged in order to establish 
by a proper legal investigation whether the Jesuits ever 
taught the doctrine in its popular sense that “ the end 
justifies the means.” The trial before the Civil Court of 
Cologne ended in the defeat of Count Hoensbroech, and 
the judgment has the more weight as the judges were 
not themselves Roman Catholics. 

Emporium publishes a laudatory biographical sketch 
of Mr, H. G, Wells, “this genial novelist and utopian 
philosopher.” His belief in the infinite perfectibility of 
man is regarded by his Italian admirer as the most 
engaging trait in ‘his character. Illustrations of the 
recent additions to the Borghese Gallery and an illus- 
trated article on the old Abbey Church of Sant’ Alberto 
di Butrio complete a very attractive number. 

The Xivista a’/talia joins in the recent Nelson cele- 
brations with a very sympathetic account of Nelson’s 
genius and of the Battle of Trafalgar, by O. Rizzini. 
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THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

Vragen des Tijds opens with a long and interesting 
account of the governing body of the city of Amsterdam 
during the two and a half centuries which ended in 1795. 
This is really a review of an exhaustive work on the 
subject which has demanded the untiring labour of the 
author for years. It gives us an idea of the taxing of the 
inhabitants according to their possessions, the number 
of those who were worth 20,000 gulden and upwards 
(from which it would appear that the people who could 
be called wealthy were not numerous), and many other 
facts interesting to others besides Dutchmen. The 
second article, which has the vague title of “ Desirability 
and Reality,” deals with the question of female labour in 
so far as it concerns mothers and those about to become 
mothers. This subject, which has lately received some 
attention among the newspapers of our own country, is 
of the deepest significance for the race ; the authoress of 
this essay gives the law or custom in various parts of 
Holland without exactly making any definite proposition. 
She wishes td arouse interest in this. question. The law 
is that the woman shall not work for a period of four 
weeks before and after the birth of the child, but in 
some communities there are regulations which are 
more stringent. Some will not permit work after 
five months; in others, no woman can work after 
having had one child, and so forth. The double 
task of working in a factory and acting the réle of 
mother to a family of two or three children is too hard ; 
the children are neglected and the race deteriorates, 

The concluding article in the same review is a capital 
essay on Arbitration in New Zealand. It is contended 
by some that the arbitration system in that colony has 
failed ; but the writer adduces evidence in the shape of 
speeches by Tom Mann, and in the form of contributions 
to various publications, to prove that the system has 
materially aided the development of trade in New 
Zealand. The article is full of references to English 
newspapers and reviews, and finishes with the statement 
that arbitration for trade disputes is quite compatible 
with the conditions of a flourishing commerce. 


De Gids contains an account of the condition of 
Lombok before it came under direct Dutch control, and 
after ten years of the institution of that control. Holland, 
it seems, is entitled to warm praise for what it has 
done, 

The translations of Roumanian soldier songs, dance 
songs and death chants give an insight into the life of 
the inhabitants of that little country, and are therefore 
interesting. These translations are made from a French 
prose translation, so that they have gone a long way 
round to get from Roumania to Holland. 


Onze Eeuw has an entertaining contribution aealirg 
with archeological places like the Acropolis and the 
Parthenon ; we have all read about those sites previously, 
but the description here given is certainly worth perusa), 
The great days of October, 1830, preceding the separa- 
tion of Belgium and Holland, afford scope for a good 
article, for the benefit of those who wish to go into details, 
and there are other interesting features. 

Elsevier is a good issue. The illustrated contributions 
on the Institute for Physical Therapeutics in Amsterdam 
and on Russian Submarines will command most atten- 
tion, The pictures of the watér cure, the sun bath, the 
electric treatment in-the first-named article, and those of 
the submarine in various conditions and positions in the 
last-named, are entertaining even to those who do not 
know a word of the Dutch language. 











GUSTAVE ROY, of the College of St. Girons, 
writes in La Revue a: PEnscignemnt des 
langues vivantes a remarkable appreciation of 

the phonograph in the ré/e of a language teacher. He 
begins by saying that if the phonograph were as ideal an 
instrument in. practice as it is in theory, every modern 
language teacher would hasten to make use of it. Next 
he gives its faults: the vibration which modifies the 
timbre of the human voice and theless clear articulation, 
In spite of faults, however, he is enthusiastic for its use. 
It is not the habit in France that an Englishman should 
teach English, a Spaniard Spanish, etc., and M. Roy 
finds the cost of employing a Reader is too great for many 
country schools. Again, he considers that to. learn a 
foreign language properly the pupil must enjoy acquiring 
it, and he maintains that, in most cases, the students 
learn because they must attend to the teacher as part of 
the school routine, but forget as fast as they can directly 
they leave the schoolhouse. So he thought he would try 
a phonograph. First there was the cost to consider, so 
he consulted his boys, and it was settled that each of the 
eighty or so should pay'a sou a week. In two months 
the instrument was procured, and now the sous go fora 
continual succession of new records. Songs and poetical 
recitations play a considerable part, and M. Roy declares 
that his boys are insensibly learning to think in German 
or Spanish, whichever they are studying. They 
not only listen in school, but they go home 


and repeat on the piano, maadolin, etc., the airs ~ 


they have heard on their phonograph, whilst their recita- 
‘tions are far better than ever before, as they catch the 
right intonation and emphasis. M. Roy adds that with 
the exchange of letters and the phonograph, the students 
not only learn the language, but enter into the life of 
those who speak it. 
CORRESPONDENCE IN GERMANY. 

Professor Hartmann has just issued his report upon 
the scholars’ correspondence, giving, as usual, letter after 
letter of appreciation. He calls upon English teachers 
to employ more largely this means of acquiring a better 
knowledge of language. Of the English-speaking students 
placed in touch with German boys and girls, by far the 
larger number live in the United States.. Dr. Hartmann 
also calls attention to the exchange of homes, and he, as 
we, pronounces an earnest hope that next year the 
number of these arrangements will be largely increased. 

“LES ANNALES POLITIQUES ET LITTERAIRES.” 

I am often asked for a good French magazine, and 
most earnestly recommend the above. It appears once 
a fortnight, costs 10 francs the year, and can be ordered 
at Hachette’s, Charing Cross, or direct from the Office, 
15, Rue Saint-Georges, Paris. The last October issue 


contained a warm tribute to the genius of Sir Henry . 


Irving, accompanied with a graceful a>preciation of the 
treatment accorded in England to actors and actresses. 
The illustrations are good, and the contents very varied, 
music, the theatre, and dress finding a place, as well as 
politics and literature. 

The Revue Universitaire has a very interesting article 
upon “ Why we and the parents do not co-operate well.” 
In France the teacher is a Government functionary and, 
therefore, supreme officially ; yet, socially, parents often 
do not consider the professors (/es uuiversitaires) as their 
equals ; a curious state of affairs, almost the opposite of 
that which obtains in the secondary schools here. 


| Languages and Letter-writing. 
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ESPERANTO. 

AMONGST the various incidents which accompanied the 
visit of the Paris Conseil Municipale to London, one 
passed almost unnoticed by the Press. On Friday, 
October 20th, the Syndic of Paris, M. Bellan, the samc 
who received Dr. Zamenhof in Paris, honoured the London 
Esperanto Club with a visit at their meeting-place, St. 
Bride’s Institute, Bride Lane, Fleet Street. 

There was no time for special preparation ; but the 
London Club fully appreciated the honour done it, and 
welcomed him with an Esperanto speech. In his reply, 
M. Bellan referred to the visit of Dr. Zamenhof, told of 
the kindness of London to himself, but laughingly declared 
that its kindness left him no time for personal inclina- 
tions, or he would have stayed longer at St. Bride’s. He 
spoke of the 290 Paris schools under his control, and the 
way he had been able to utilise them for the teaching ot 
Esperanto, expressing a hope that his friends of the 
London County Council would see their way to do as much 
in London. The “ Marseillaise ” was, of course, sung at 
the conclusion of the pleasant visit, and everyone present 
hopes again to have the chance of meeting M. Bellan. 

I should just like to mention to country Esperantists 
that the London Club will always be charmed to welcome 
them, that our meeting time is between 6 and Io p.m., 
at St. Bride’s Institute, on Friday as above, and that 
Bride Lane is close to Ludgate Hill Station, and is at 
the Circus end of Fleet Street. 

“THE CHRISTMAS CAROL.” 

It is often said that Esperanto may possibly be of use 
in business, but that for Literature the less said by its 
promoters the better. The contrary is the case, as the 
extracts from Flemish Literature introduced English 
readers to a little known region, so over-sea readers 
who cannot read Dickens in the original appreciate the 
Esperanto version of the Carol. I have no space for a 
lengthy quotation ; here are a few words from the scene 
at the Cratchits, in which Tiny Tim enjoys his share of the 
Christmas goose. I scarcely think it needs translating :— 

Sinjoreto Peter ne estis tro vanta, kvankam li portis 
kolumon tre altan por fari honoran al la Tago. “ Kial 
do via patro tiel malfruas?” diris Sinjorina Cratchit— 
“kaj via frato, Eta Tim, ankau? Kaj Martha ne tiel 
malfruis je duonhoro la lastan Kristnaskon !” 

“Jen Martha, patrino ! ” ekkriis filineto. 

“ Jen Martha, patrino !” ekkriis la du pli junaj Cratchits. 

“ Hurad estas tiel granda ansero, Martha!” . 

“Jen patro!” kriis la du junaj Cratchits, kiu estis éie 
samtempe. “ Kasu vin, Martha, ka$u vin! ” 

PROSRESS. 

The Daily News continues to give a news paragraph 
in Esperanto. 

The Aberdeen School Board permits the teaching of 
the language in their schools, as does also the Gillingham 
Committee, and the London County Council has just 
answered our application in the affirmative. 

Published at the office of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS :— 
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“ Kristnaska Sonorado” (Christmas Carol) 
translated by Dr. Martyn Westcott em | 
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THE FATHER CONFESSOR OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


OR almost half a century Lord Granville filled 
the honourable but trying position of Father 
Confessor to the Liberal Party. 

long course of years he played with eminent success 


the rile of “the 
honest broker of 
rival ambitions and 
discordant views,” 
acting as mediator 
between different 
Ministers, and be- 
tween them and 
their Sovereign. He 
was the tried friend 
of Queen Victoria, 
the faithful coun- 
sellor ot Mr, Glad- 
stone, the loyal 
comrade of his 
colleagues in the 
various Cabinets in 
which he had a seat, 
and the confidant 
of men cf all sec- 
tions of the party. 
By his tact, good 
humour, courtesy 
and amiability he 
was able to smooth 
away innumerable 
difficulties, to 
soothe irritations 
that threatened the 
peace of the party, 
and to reconcile 
differences that 
without his inter- 
vention might easily 
have become per- 
manent. The more 
we learn of the 
inner history of 
party during the 
Victorian era the 
greater will be the 
value placed upon 
the services Lord 
Granville was able, 


by a remarkable combination of qualities, to render 
to the state. He was the “great pacificator of as the material 





* By Lerd Edmund Fitzmaurice. 2 vols. 543 pp. and 535 pp. Port-aits. 
30s. net. (Longmans.) 


“THE LIFE OF THE EARL OF GRANVILLE.”’* 


Through a 





Earl Granville. 


narrative. 


politics,” and the Liberal party owes him a deep debt 
of gratitude, a debt which, outside a small inner 
circle, has not hitherto been adequately recognised. 
Now, thanks to the industry and literary skill of Lord 


Edmund Fitz- 
maurice, justice has 
been done Lord 
Granville, and the 
gallery of our public 
men has seen en- 
riched with a new 
and pleasing por 
trait, 
LORD GRANVILLE’S 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
The two substan- 
tial volumes of Lord 
Granville’s Life 
make intensely in- 
teresting reading. 
‘They throw a flood 
of new light upon 
contemporary _his- 
tory, providing the 
general reader with 
a feast of good 
things, and the his- 
torian with much 
valuable informa- 
tion on the practical 
working of Parlia- 
mentary Govern- 
ment during the 
nineteenth century. 
It is the most im- 
portant book of its 
kind that has ap- 
peared since the 
publication of Mr. 
Morley’s Life of 
Gladstone, and in 
many respects it is 
not unworthy of a 
place by the side 
of that classic 
biography. Lord 
Edmund Fitz- 


maurice has drawn very largely upon currespondence 


to construct his 


Lord Granville himself was a voluminous 
correspondent, if the number of his letters is taken 
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into account. Mr. Gladstone once amused him by 
telling him that his own collection of Lord Gran- 
viHe’s letters turned the. scale at fifteen and a half 
pounds. . But he always wrote the shortest letters that 
ever were known. They have not, there‘ore, provided 
the biographer with a particularly rich field in which 
to glean. But it is far otherwise with the letters 
addressed to Lord Granville, and from these Lord 
Edmund Fitzmaurice has made very liberal quota- 
tions. ‘There are several series of these letters, all 
deftly worked into the narrative of the life and career of 
Lord Granville, which give permanent value and interest 
to these two stout volumes. There are, for instance, a 
large number of letters from Queeri Victoria and Prince 
Albert, which.contain interesting revelations as to the 
extent to which a constitutional monarch’ can interfere 
in foreign affairs. Another illuminating series are the 
letters addressed to Lord Granville from Berlin by 
Lord Odo Russell, depicting in graphic fashion Prince 
Bismarck at the zenith of his power and reputation. 
Then, again, the correspondence between Lord Gran- 
ville, Lord » Hartington, and Mr. Forster. during 
the Bulgarian agitation gives us for the first time the 
official Liberal view of that great campaign. 
THE SECRET OF LORD GRANVILLE’S. SUCCESS. 


What light do these volumes throw upon the secret 
of Lord Granville’s success as mediator and _ pacifi- 
cator? They show us not only an amiable but also 
an unselfish character, content to allow others to do 
the work as long as the work was done. The fine 
elements of Lord. Granville’s character,-especially his 
loyalty to. a colleague, are best, displayed in..the 
correspondence between. him. and Lord Canning 
during the stormy days of the Indian Mutiny. These 
letters will. be read with a feeling of sincere pleasure. 
‘There runs through them, as old Sir,Colin Campbell 
remarked, “the note of the «true ‘chivalry of 
old.” Such a pelitical and personal friendship 
as is here revealed does ‘much. to ‘raise the tone 
of public life, andisets a high standard for future 
generations of. politicians. As in life so. in these 
volumes Lord Grahville: remains’ unobtrusively in‘ the 
background, bughis influence is pervasive. “I have 
only space to“ffuote a single passage, in which, with 
much ° discrimination and justice, Lord Edmund 
Fitzmaurice attempts an explanation of the secret of 
Lord Granville’s success. It must be sought, he 
points out, in the absolute unselfishness of his 
character. This was 


a trait which from the first marked him out as the great pacifi- 
cator of politics, and enabled him at critical moments to Create, 
and ‘in. ordinary times to maintain, a. spirit of .accord .which 
obliged rivalries to conceal theniselves ~ and” ill-will’ to. be 
silent, and, as in 1859, to transform themselves unexpectedly 
into harmonious action and even into positive good 
humour. An eminent position in the party and long 


familiarity with the leaders of all sections of opinion are, 
no doubt, qualifications which in this respect go far towards 
commanding success, but in Lord Granville’s case these qualifi- 
cations were devoid of -seif-assertion and exerted by -way of 
criticism and friendly suggestion rather than by any visible 
attempt at the outward exercise of authority. In the genial 
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sunlight of his presence political differences were forgotten, and 
personal jealousies were smoothed over; rivals who had said 
that an eternal disagreement separated them, were found, after 
all, tohave discovered common ground ; the discontented colleague- 
was induced to accept the situation ; the veteran was persuaded 
not to sink into the bitter critic of former allies; and the 
youthful politician who had perhaps learnt in the atmosphere of 
Eton and Christ Church to regard a profession of Libera} 
opinions as inconsistent with good taste, was gently persuaded 
of the error of his ways and kept within the fold. All this 
would have been impossible if besides the accomplished diplo- 
matist there had not been beneath the critic’s political vizor an 
inner man, a character of real sincerity and simplicity of heart 
who desired that the right thing should be done, but was not 
particular who did it, so long as it was done. 

He was, too, a faithful friend and a staunch com 
panion in arms, whom, defeat did not dismay nor 
disaster appal. In the darkest hours of the Home 
Rule controversy we find him writing to Mr. Glad- 
stone, “I have never been more proud of having 
been associated with you, or more sure of our being 
right, than now.” 

I can only attempt to give my readers an idea of 
the book and its contents by calling attention to some 
of the more- important and interesting passages and 
letters,:and strongly recommend them to read the 
book for themselves. . 


II.—THE QUEEN AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

In 1859, 2 propos of the strained relations existing 
at that time between the Prime Minister and the 
Queen, Sidney Herbert remarked to Lord Granville 
that it was not prudent to take a high line with “2 
person who-has a good deal of indirect power and the 
spirit to-use it if poussé a& bout.” These volumes 
supply ample evidence of the justness of that observa 
tion. In >the face of a united Cabinet and a 
unanimous nation, the Crown is, of course, powerless. 


_ But. when. there is divergence of opinion, or when 


parties are, pretty evenly divided, the power of the 
Sovereign is very. considerable. The King has per- 
mitted the publication of a large number of letters 
addressed to Lord Granville by the Queen and the 
Prince Consort on foreign affairs, and from these it is 
possible to judge of the lengths to which a con- 
Stitutional sovereign can go in the enforcement or 
her views on her advisers. Both on the question 
of the liberation of Italy and the dispute over 
Schleswig-Holstein the Queen took a very strong line 
in opposition to that pursued by her Prime Minister. 
In each case she exerted her influence in the cause of 
peace and neutrality. Not only did she hold very 
decided views, but she expressed them with the 


. utmost frankness, and on several occasions, by 


supporting. the minority in the Cabinet, was able to 
modify the proposals of the’ Prime Minister, if not 


altogether to overturn them. 


CURBING AN. IMPETUOUS MINISTER. 

The long contest between the Queen and Lord 
Palmerston has never before been so strikingly set 
forth. Lord Granville himself owed his accession to 
the Foreign Office'to this hardly disguised divergence of 
views between the Sovereign and her Minister. In 1851 
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the Court succeeded in getting rid temporarily of the 
unpopular Minister, and Lord Granville stepped into 
his shoes. In order to avoid any repetition of the 
pursuit of a policy of his own by the Foreign Minister, 
the Queen put forward the naive suggestion that a 
programme should be drawn up of what the foreign 
policy of the nation should be. This she thought 
might be a “safe guide for Lord Granville.” The 
Prime Minister, Lord John Russell, did not relish the 
notion of a cut-and-dried programme that would 
fetter the discretion of the Cabinet. He wrote to his 
new Foreign Secretary in his driest style :— 

I have sent you a letter from the Queen which imposes upon 
you the duty of. preparing a programme. I have told her 
Majesty that itis not the policy of this country to make engage- 
ments except in a view of the circumstances of the moment, and 
thus any rule may be broken through, and that the best rule 
after all is todo to others as we wish they should do unto us. 
Still you may write a sketch of what you conceive our foreign 
policy should be.—(Vol. L., p. 49.) 

The programme was accordingly drawn up, but in 
such terms that even Lord Palmerston could have 
ascribed to it. It was soon apparent that any 
attempt of this description to curb the impetuosity of 
Ministers was doomed to failure. Meanwhile Lord 
Granville told Lord Clarendon that he saw “every 
day the proofs in the Foreign Office of the extraordi- 
nary ability and the little follies of my great prede- 
cessor.” 

THE QUEEN. AND ITALIAN LIBERATION, 

When Lord Palmerston was again in power, ten 
years later, with Lord Russell as Foreign Minister, 
the contest between Court and Cabinet was once 
more renewed. This time the question was that of 
Italy, at the moment shaking off the Austrian yoke. 
Althcugh a considerable portion of the Cabinet 
sympathised with the attempts of the Queen to 
moderate the policy of her chief advisers, Lord 
Palmerston and Lord Russell, reinforced with the 
powerful aid of Mr. Gladstone, were a formidable 
phalanx. The jealousies and differences of these 
three statesmen, which had disturbed political 
life for years, were now forgotten in the pursuit 
of a common aim. “ Nothing,” Lord Granville wrote, 
“can be more intimate than the alliance between 
Palmerston and John Russell on foreign affairs, 
generally backed by Gladstone and opposed by all 
the rest of the Cabinet. It is a good illustration of 
the value of human prophecy, that whereas we all 
feared danger from the disunion of the two great 
statesmen, our chief difficulty now is their intimate 
alliance.” The result was a state of continual friction 
and irritation. The two heads of the Cabinet got 
their way in the main, but were overruled and checked 
in many details of their policy. On both sides, how- 
ever, matters were very strained. We find General 
Grey writing from Balmoral that “the feeling of 
annoyance and dissatisfaction here is great, and it 
is very difficult to lessen it.” Prince Albert 


also wrote that “the Queen has . been, ‘again much 
troubled by a letter from the,.Prime Minister,” 
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and reports that “the Queen has declared her deter- 
mination not to participate in the Italian quarrel under 
any pretence, and to preserve to her people the bless- 
ings of peace and neutrality.” On the other hand, Lord 
Russell, in a state of equally great irritation, declared 
“we might as well live under a despotism,” and 
threatened resignation. Sidney Herbert writes to Lord 
Granville in the following strain :— 

Pam has been to the War Office with a rather long face ‘on 
the Queen’s objecting to all Johnny’s despatches. The Queen 
further forbade giving any advice or opinion at Paris on the 
Italian question as intervention. Pam, who in this is entirely with 
Lord John, wrote to remonstrate and to point out that she per- 
mitted the other Government to intervene up and down. He 
seemed a good deal annoyed, and said he doubted whether he 
ought to call a Cabinet or not. As he goes te Osborne to-day, E 
recommended waiting till the result of the personal interview 
was ascertained ; and that he should not put what he calls the 
Constitutional argument to the Queen, which after all, is a 
threat and means ‘‘ You must yield or I resign.” I expressed 
a wish that he-would not /dcher /e gros mot ; or he would in the 
long run, to say nothing of the short one, get the worst of it. In 
the present evenly-balanced state of parties and strong anti- 
French feeling, the Court could ride its own race its own way. 

After reading this account and Mr. Morley’s narta- 
tive of the financial conflicts of the early years of 
Palmerston’s second Administration, it is surprising 
that the Cabinet survived at all. It was certainly no 
bed of roses for any of its members. 


“ALONE AND UNAIDED” IN THE‘ SCHLESWIG- 
HOLSTEIN DISPUTE, 

This opposition of views and contest of wills died 
down when the Italian question was settled, but 
became still more apparent a few years later over the 
Schleswig-Holstein dispute. In this case the Queen’s 
views prevailed over those of the Prime Minister and 
the opinion of the country. ‘The younger members of 
the Cabinet who, more or less, shared her ideas, were 
on this occasion reinforced by the energetic aid of 
Mr. Gladstone. Once again Lord Granville was the 
medium of communication between the Queen and 
the members of the Cabinet who were in favour of 
peace. “ Alone and unaided,” she says on one critical 
occasion, “the Queen writes to Lord Granville as a 
faithful friend, and not as a Minister, to hear from 
him his opinion as well as that of the Cabinet 
generally.” “The Queen is up in her stirrups,” he 
told Lord Clarendon, “and determined, if necessary, 
to resist the Prime Minister.” While sharing her 
views in favour of a peaceful attitude, he was “ obliged 
to hint that it was not a question on which she could 
hope to be omnipotent.” But while the Queen 
might not be omnipotent, it is very clear from her 
letters that she availed herself of every possible 
opportunity to make her views prevail. Some words 
of Lord Russell's alarm her,;and we find her imme- 
diately writing off to Lord Granville-to “ warn him 
and the Cabinet of what may be propcsed ” :— 


Lord Russell (she writes him) is evidently very uneasy and 
very sore at the failure of all the endless proposals on the part 
of this country. We have done too much, been too active, and 
done ourselves no good. We are, alas, detested in Germany. 
The Queen asks the Cabinet to be firm, and support her. Lord 
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Russell is very. fair, but Lord Palmerston alarms him and over- 
rules him.’ The Cabinet must also insist upon no violent 
declaration in the Speech which would force us to be partisans 
of one side, or of a determination to maintain the treaty at all 
hazards. Lord Palmerston should likewise be urged to be very 
cautious in Parliament, for any encouragement to Denmark 
would be fatal.—(Vol. I., p. 457.) 


HER DETERMINATION TO PREVENT WAR. 


The Queen had made up her mind to make a very 
decided stand even though the consequence might be 
the resignation of 
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Of how fearful it is to be suspected—uncheered—unguided 
and unadvised—and how alone the poor Queer feels! Het 
friends must defend her.—(Vol. I., p. 469.) 

In the end the Cabinet overruled the Prime Minister, 
and war was avoided. 

APPEALS TO GERMANY. 

There are several other instances in these volumes 

of Her Majesty’s intervention in foreign affairs all in 


the cause of peace and moderation. It is well known 
that in 1875 she ex- 





her Foreign Minister. 
At one of the critical 
moments of the nego- 
tiations she wrote to 
Lord Granville’ as 
follows :— 


The Queen can only 
repeat that she is so 
thoroughly convinced of 
the .awful danger and 
recklessness of our stir- 
ring. up France and 
Russia to go to war that 
she would be prepared 
to make a stand upon 
it, should it even cause 
the. resignation of Lord 
Russell. There are duties 
and convictions so sacred 
and ‘so strong that they 
outweigh all other con- 
sidezations ; _but the 
Queen will not say this 
till Lord Granville tells 
her there is danger of 
anything of the kind, but 
she is ‘quite determined 
upon it, solely from a 
regard to the safety of 
this country and of 
Europe in _ general. — 
(Vol. L, p. 460.) 

The following ex- 
tracts from letters 
received by Lord 
Granville during this 
period are a remark- 
able testimony to 
the strength of the 
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erted her persona! 
influence with the 
German Emperor to 
prevent an attack on 
France. This was not 
the only occasion on 
which she appealed 
to Germany to pursue 
the counsels of peace. 
After Sedan she tele- 
graphed to the King 
of Prussia :— 


In the name of our 
friendship and in the 
interests of humanity, I 
express the hope that you 
may be able so to shape 
your conditions of peace 
for the vanquished that 
they may be able to 
accept them. Your name 
will stand yet higher if, 
at the head of your vic- 
torious army, you now 
resolve to make peace 
in a generous spirit.— 
(Vol. II., p. 45.) 


To this appeal 
King William sent 
the following reply : — 


You know. that I do 
not wage war for glory 
and conquest; and I 
shall be gladly as gener- 
ous as my duties towards 
my own people permit. 
You have the sentiment 
of patriotic duties to- 








Queen’s feelings on 
this question and her 
sense of loneliness :— 


The Queen suffers 
much, and her nerves 
are more and more totally shattered, and her rest broken. If 
Lord Granville only reflects he will ‘understand how terrible 
her position is! But though all this anxiety is wearing her out, 
it will not shake her in her firm purpose. of resisting any 
attempt to ‘nvolve this country in a mad and useless combat. 
. . . The Queen relies‘én thé support of the Cabinet. When 
all seems dark around, then she feels her faith and strength 
strongest in God’s mercy and protection.—(Vol. I., p. 459.) 

And can you wonder that feeling all this and knowing honestly 
she has acted with her Government, she should be deeply hurt 
by a cold dry letter from Lord Russell, quietly assuming that she 
may inadvertently have given occasion to the attacks which are 
made against her ?—(Vol. I., p. 467.) 


By permission of Messrs. Longmans.} 


Earl Granville. . 
(A portrait from life, by G, H. Thomas.) 


wards England in as 
large a measure as I 
towards Germany. That 
sentiment will tell you 
that in shaping the terms 
of peace I must place in 
the first line the protection of Germany against the next attack 
of France, which no generosity will stop.—(Vol. II., p. 47.) 


Once again, when in 1874 the relations between 
Germany and France had became strained, the Quecn 
raised her voice in favour of peace. She urged :— 


Although a successful soldier the Emperor was animated with 
the same belief as Her Majesty for peace ; that he was aware of 
Her Majesty’s personal devotion to him and his family, her 
devotion to Germany, and her satisfaction that by means of his 
glorious, victories the. union. of Germany had _ been effected. 
Nothing was now .wanting ‘to the prestige of Germany but to 
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show herself as magnanimous in peace as she was invincible in 
war.—(Vol. II., p. 115.) 

Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice also prints the French 
text of her telegram to the Emperor of Russia during 
the Penjdeh affair: “Je fais appel 4 vos bons senti- 
ments, cher frére, pour dire tous ce qui vous est 
possible pour prévenir les malheurs qui pourraient 
s’ensuivre d’un conflict armé entre les troupes Russes 
et Afghans.” 


II.—THE BULGARIAN AGITATION AND 
GENERAL GORDON. 


The attitude of the official Liberal leaders to the 
Bulgarian agitation is fully explained in the letters 
published in these volumes. Lord Hartington soon 
found the position intolerable with the main stream 
of the party flowing after Mr. Gladstone, and leaving 
him in a “ wayward eddy.” He frequently complained 
of Mr. Gladstone’s impetuosity, and especially of the 
fact that he “accepts silence as agreement.” But he 
did not ignore the facts of the situation, and urged 
strongly that Mr. Gladstone should resume the lead 
of the party. His point of view is best summed up 
in the following extract from a letter to Lord 
Granville, written in 1878 -— 

If you should consider it necessary, I would come and dis- 
cuss these points, but I see no advantage in doing so. I am 
aware that I disagree with almost the whole of my late col- 
leagues and also the great majority of the party. I might very 
probably be silenced in argument, but I do not think that my 
opinion could be changed. . . I do trust that Mr. Gladstone 
may find it in his power to resume the leadership, at all events, 
until this crisis is over. He must be aware that it is he who 
formed and guided the opinion of the Liberal party throughout 
these transactions, and I think he ought to be at its head. I 
cannot conceal from myself that I have not been able in this 
question to lead, but have rather followed a long way behind.— 
(Vol. II., p. 174.) 

During the months which immediately preceded 
the Home Rule split, Lord Hartington was once 
more in active correspondence with Lord Granville. 
Here are a couple of sentences from his letters of 
that.date. ‘I have offered to go and see Mr. Glad- 
stone,” he writes, ‘‘but am in hopes that he won’t 
accept the offer, as I can never get on with him in 
conversation.” And again, “It is useless to expect 
him to be intelligible.” 


THE SENDING OF GORDON, 

In these volumes we have also the full official view 
of the sending of General Gordon to Khartoum. In 
a memorandum addressed to Mr. Gladstone Lord 
Granville gives the following brief account of the 
hurried meeting of a few members of the Cabinet, 
which arrived at the final decision :— 

I have felt great and deep regret, but no remorse at being the 
one principally responsible for sending out Gordon. Wolseley 
proposed it to Hartington ; Hartington proposed it tome. We 
agreed that he should collect what Cabinet Ministers he could 
find in London to meet the next day. I wrote a short account 
of what was likely to be proposed, and you telegraphed your 
sanction. Hartington unluckily did not find out that Derby was 
in-town, Only Northbrook came and Dilke. The latter had 
objected to-any officer going, but agreed to Gordon. ‘The ‘hext 
day I said ‘to: Hartington, “‘We were proud of ourselves 
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yesterday. Are you sure that we did not commit a gigantic 
folly?” He mentioned this to me later as diminishing my 
responsibility, which, of course, it did not do in the least ; and 
I still think it would have been indefensible to have refused 
Gordon’s offer.—(Vol. II., p. 401.) 

Mr. Gladstone’s comment on this was that they all 
had been misled by “ insufficient knowledge of our 
man, whom we rather took on trust from the public 
impressions, and newspaper accounts which were 
probably not untrue, but so far from the whole truth 
that we were misled,” 


IV.—BISMARCK IN THE EIGHTIES. 


Hardly less interesting than the chapters in which 
the attitude of the Queen at various crises of foreign 
policy is described are the pages devoted to the 
letters from Lord Odo Russell describing Bismarck at 
the height of his power in the eighties. Unfortunately 
for Lord Granville his third term at the Foreign Office 
coincided with the expansion of Germany overseas. 
At that time Lord Odo Russell was British Ambassa- 
dor at Berlin, and kept his chief fully informed as to 
Bismarck’s aims and moods. There are many graphic 
touches in Odo Russell’s letters describing the weak- 
nesses and partialities of the man of “ blood and iron.” 
Throughout the period of Mr. Gladstone’s 1880-1885 
administration Prince Bismarck virtually dominated 
Europe, and he required exceedingly delicate hand- 
ling, more especially as he had no love for Mr. Glad- 
stone nor his Colonia! Minister, Lord Derby. 


‘MORE INFALLIBLE THAN THE POPE,” 


Of the state of Prince Bismarck’s mind Lord Odo 
Russell kept his chief at the Foreign Office minutely 
informed. In 1872 he reports that Bismarck, “ think- 
ing himself more infallible than the Pope, cannot 
tolerate two infallibilities in Europe, and fancies he 
can select and appoint the next Pontiff as he would 
a Prussian General.” Somewhat later Bismarck 
assures him that he wants peace to carry out his 
policy, a policy which the Ambassador said aimed at 
“the supremacy of Germany in Europe, and of the 
German race in the world.” One “nightmare” 
haunted his mind, the possibility of a Franco- 
Russian alliance. Discussing the precautions he 
was taking against that eventuality, he assured Odo 
Russell in a curious and characteristic conversation 
that they were “a pledge of peace, he was determined 
it should be so,” but he added with cynical frankness, 
“it was curious how little the three potentates (the 
Emperors of Germany, Russia and Austria) really 
knew of the arts of peace, of the wants of their 
subjects, or of modern legislation.” The Tsar, we 
are told, had felt it his duty to utter a warning note 
to the royal family of Germany against following the 
“downward course” of England, whose growing 
“republicanism and socialism” was a danger to 
order in Europe. 

HIS EXCESSIVE SENSITIVENESS, 

The great man was by no means insensible to 

judicious flattery, and bitterly resented any appear- 
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ance of an attempt to ignore him. Nor did he 
’ ever forgive anyone who tried to thwart his policy :— 

There was an element.in Prince Bismarck’s character, Odo 
Russell again and again warned Lord Granville, which resented 
even the appearance of ‘‘ being passed over,” which never 
forgave those who acted or appeared to act without consulting 
him, and made him almost as certain to be their enemy as he 
had been of any diplomatist like Couat Arnim, who ventured 
to have even the shadow of an opinion of his own. ‘‘ A pleasant 
truth, a well-deserved compliment publicly uttered by an English 
statesman,” the Ambassador wrote, ‘fhas a magic effect” on 
the great but easily wounded Minister of ‘‘ the most sensitive 
nation in the world.”—(Vol. II., p. 214.) 

“ His excessive sensitiveness,” Lord Odo Russell 
wrote on another occasion, “is incomprehensible in 
so great a statesman.” He told Lord Granville, after 
Herbert Bismarck’s visit to London in 1882-3 :— 

Never was your kindness politically better invested. He, the 
ambassador, heard’ people marvelling at Bismarck’s growing 
preference for England and steady faith in the foreign policy of 
Her Majesty’s Liberal advisers. Your kindness to’ Herbert 
softened the fierce fond father, and taught him that Liberals are 
not so had as he thought, so much so indeed that he not only 
gives you his support, but also sends you back his son as First 
Secretary, whose private reports are sweeter to him than all 
Ministers’ dispatches.—(Vol. IL., p. 274.) 


OBSTACLES TO ANGLO-GERMAN FRIENDSHIP. 


Prince Bismarck in a letter written in 1882— 
reprinted in these volumes—discusses the relations 
between England and Germany. In his opinion 
there were difficulties on both sides in the way of a 
good understanding. He attributed the violent 
antagonism of a great part of the German press to 
England to the “innate German tendency to find 
fault and to know better,” to “the financial sorrows 
of the great financiers connected with the larger 
newspapers,” and to the large sums spent by French 
and Russians in bribing the: German press. But the 
greatest of all the difficulties in the way of a working 
agreement, he said, was “the absolute impossibility 
of confidential intercourse in consequence of the 
indiscretion of English statesmen in their communi- 
cations to Parliament and in the absence of security 
in alliances for which the Crown is not answerable 
in England, but only the fleeting cabinets of the day.” 
An understanding with England could only be brought 
about publicly and in the face of all Europe, and 
that he regarded as highly detrimental to Germany’s 
other relations. As is well known he hated the 
parliamentary system of government ; but in his eyes 
it possessed one attraction which he confided to Mr. 
Goschen when visiting Berlin in 1881 :— 

He expressed some envy at our opportunities for parliamentary 
excitement, and his frequent wish that he could take part in our 
frays. He exclaimed with great go, ‘‘ Why, you can call a 
man a d——d infernal scoundrel in Parliament, and I cannot 
do that in diplomacy !*” 

The English Blue Book he also disliked with a 
whole-hearted fervour :— 

**Tt is astonishing how cordially Bismarck hates our Blue 
Books, . . .” Lord Ampthill wrote in the summer of 1882. ‘I 
cannot sufficiently recommend you to abstain from publishing 
any of my dispatches about Bismarck, for if once he” takes 
offence at anything -we publish, he will take his revenge by 





making himself as disagreeable as possible to us for the rest of 


his days.” 
A prophecy destined to be amply fulfilled. 
BISMARCK’S OPINION OF COLONIES. 

The colonial aspirations of Germany caused Lord 
Granville an immense amount of trouble and anxiety, 
very largely increased by the mistaken notion that 
Prince Bismarck was merely playing to the gallery for 
electioneering purposes. The mistake was one shared 
by the German Ambassador in London, and the con- 
clusion was an obvious deduction from Bismarck’s 
frequently expressed opinions noted from time to 
time by British diplomatists in writing to Lord Gran- 
ville. In 1873 he told Lord Odo Russell that he 
desired neither colonies nor fleets. ‘“ Colonies would 
only be a cause of weakness, because colonies could 
only be defended by powerful fleets, and Germany’s 
geographical position did not necessitate her develop- 
ment into a first-class maritime power.” Eleven years 
later he reported to Lord Granville that “it is a 
remarkable fact that Prince Bismarck, contrary to 
his convictions and his will, has been driven 
by pubiic opinion into the inauguration of the colo- 
nial policy he had hitherto denounced as detrimental 
to the concentration of German strength and power.” 
The step once taken it was difficult to draw back, and 
Lord Ampthill soon had to report that Bismarck had 
discovered “an unexplored mine of popularity in 
starting a colonial policy, which public opinion per- 
suades itself to be anti-English: and the slumbering, 
theoretical envy of the German at our wealth and our 
freedom has awakened and taken the form of abuse of 
everything English in the press.” There was a great 
fund of pugnacity in Mr. Gladstone’s disposition, and 
he was by no means disposed to take German com- 
plaints in an altogether meek spirit. “As far as I 
can see,” he wrote to Lord Granville at the end of 
1884, “ there is a wild and irrational spirit abroad to 
which I, for one, do not feel at all disposed to give 
in,” . 

HIS APPROVAL OF THE “ MAJUBA POLICY.” 

It is rather surprising to find Prince Bismarck 
approving the Transvaal policy of Mr. Gladstone’s 
government. But in February, 1881, Mr. Goschen 
wrote from Berlin as follows :— 

I don’t know whether you would care to hear that Bismarck 
spoke rather strongly about the Transvaal business in a very 
friendly way, but giving it as his opinion that we ought to have 
done anything rather than fight ‘‘the white man” in, South 
Africa, He thought it more important for us even to stop the 
war as soon as we could rather than to thiak of our military 
honour there. I quote this as Bismarck is usually brutal in 
subordinating everything to military considerations.—(Vol. II., 
p. 229.) 

V.—A FEW GLEANINGS. 


The “Life” is full of anecdotes, graphic pen- 
portraits of notabiiities, and witty sayings. These lié 
scattered throughout its pages in great profusion. , I 
can. only give a few of the good things that, may be 
gleaned from this rich harvest field. 
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BISMARCK AND NAPOLEON, 

From a letter written by Mr. Malet to Lord Lyons 
in September, 1870, Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice ex- 
tracts the following graphic account of the meeting 
of victor and vanquished after Sedan. The famous 
incident is described by Bismarck himself :— 

‘I approached the carriage in which he was, His Majesty 
took off his cap to salute me. It is not customary for us when 
in uniform to do more than touch the cap. However, I took 
mine off, and the Emperor’s eyes followed it until it came on a 
level with my belt, in which was a revolver, when he turned 
quite pale. I cannot account for it. He could not, I suppose, 
think that I was going to use it, but the fact of his changing 
colour was quite unmistakable. I was surprised that he should 
have sent for me; I should have thought that I was the last 
erson he would wish to receive him, because he has betrayed 
me. All that has passed between us made me confident that he 
would not go to war with Germany. He was bound not to do 
so, and his doing so was an act of personal treachery to me.— 


(Vol. IT., p. 47.) 
»NAPOLEON AFTER SEDAN, 


As a companion and contrasted picture we have an 
account of a visit paid to Napoleon at Wilhelmshohe 
by Lady Cowley. She found the captive Emperor 
looking ill and suffering from cold :— 


When he came to describe the battle of Sedan his feelings 
gave way completely. 
said, quite harrowing. He speaks in the most grateful terms of 
the King of Prussia, whom he describes as much more émz than 
himself at their famous interview. Everything was done to 
spare his feelings. It is not true that he was purposely taken 
through the Prussian troops. He wished to avoid seeing his 
own troops prisoners. His admiration of the Prussian system, 
etc., is boundless. He drove through miles of them on his way 
from Sedan, and he describes them to have looked as if upon 
parade.—(Vol. II., p. 48.) 


DIZZY IN SOCIETY. 


It was not until the autumn of 1876 that Lord 
Granville happened to meet Lord Beaconsfield at a 
country house. He was not very favourably impressed. 
In a letter to Lord Hartington he writes :-— 

He was exceedingly civil to Lady G. and me. He discoursed 
to Lansdowne and me, conceiving us to be as great aristocrats as 
— on the origin of noble English families. He was occa- 
sionally clever and amusing, but I do not think him a really 
good member of society. He seems to lack ease. Whether 
owing to love of Lady , or to the complications of the 
Eastern Question, he was very absent. Upon Lady blow- 
ing him up violently for trumping her best card, he pleaded that 
during the third rubber he always began to think of the East. 
Bunny judiciously asked him if he minded Gladstone’s attacks. 
He said: ‘‘ No, I like it ; it is a proof of his angry and bitter 
envy.” He told me that the small number of a Cabinet was 
invaluable—that it made Ministers so united and so anxious to 
do their fair share of work.—(Vol. II., p. 167.) 








A GLIMPSE OF GLADSTONE, 


In the same year we have a glimpse of Mr. Glad- 
stone, whose mind was also full of the Eastern 
Question, Lord Granville met him one day return- 
ing from a political meeting, he tells Lord Hartington, 
whose position as nominal leader of the Liberal party 
was rapidly becoming untenable owing to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s activity :—_ ge 

I ‘met Gladstone just now in Regent Street. He had turned 
his hat in order to save the front part from the rain ; but in 
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The scenes he went through were, he . 
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deference, I suppose, to me, on taking my arm, he put it right. 
He then told me that I should not guess where he came from, 
and you will be equally surprised with me to hear that it was 
from a public meeting of working men—the very last place to 
which he was likely to go. He then described to me his 
speech.—(Vol. II., p. 175.) 


MR. BRIGHT AT COURT, 


Mr. Bright possessed the gift of winning the affec- 
tionate regard of his fellow Ministers. The fine 
simplicity and sincerity of his character made an 
immediate impression upon Lord Granville, whose 
charmingly humorous account of Mr. Bright's first 
visit to the Queen has been preserved by his biographer 
All went well until Osborne was reached :— 


He was much pleased with the royal footman who was wait- 
ing for us at Cowes, and asked whether they were really hired 
by the length. All went well till our entry at Osborne. He 
was really angry with the footman at the door for transferring his 
carpet bag to a man in an apron. In vain we pleaded the 
division of labour, the necessity of the former preserving his red 
coat and his white stockings from the dirt of luggage. “ If I 
had known the fellow was too fine to take it, I would have 
carried it myself.” He stayed in Lady Granville’s sitting-room 
till past dressing time. -——camein. Nothing could be more 
striking than the contrast between the two men. Both a little 
vain, and with good reason to be so ; but one so guileless in his 
allusions to himself, and the other showing it enveloped with 
little artifices and mock humility ; one so intrinsically a gentle- 
man and so ignorant of our particular society, the othera little 
vulgar, but a consummate master of the ways of the grande 
monde... . Bright told us that he only informed his wife two 
days ago of his visit here, and of her almost reproachful answer, 
‘* Tt seems strange you should be going where I cannot follow.” 


—(Vol. I., p. 540.) 
A DINNER AT OSBORNE, 


Dinner with Her Majesty was something of an 
ordeal, but everything ended happily. Lord Granville 
writes :— 

The beginning of dinner was awful—the Queen with a sick 
headache and shy—Princess Louise whispering unintelligibly in 
my ear, and Lady Clifden shouting ineffectually into the still more 
impenetrable receptacle of sound belonging to Charles Grey. 
Bright like a war horse champing his bit and dying to be at 
them. At last an allusion to children enabled me to tell 
Bright to repeat to Her Majesty his brother’s observation : 
‘* Where, considering what charming things’ children were, all 
the queer old men came from.” This amused the Queen and 
all went on merrily. She talked to him for a long time, and the 
old roué evidently touched some feminine chord, for she was 
much pleased with him and saw him again the next morning. 
(Vol. I., p. 540.) 


THE FALL OF SEBASTOPOL. 


Lord Granville happened to be Minister in attend- 
ance at Balmoral when the news of the fall of 
Sebastopol was received by the Royal Family. It 
was a dramatic moment :— 

I was trying to keep myself awake by arguing with Her 
Majesty that it was better to receive commonplace messages by 
telegraph which I could read than to receive important ones in 
cypher which Her Majesty could not understand, when a page 
came in with a message for each of us, announcing the great 
news. You may imagine the sensation. The Queen rather 
upset, and her first words rather curious. The Priace in the 
most extravagant spirits. Poor jided Phipps and I had to rush 
up a precipitous hill after him, over some very rough ground, to 
light a bonfire, drink whisky, and say wrray as like a Scotchman 
as we could.—(Vol. I., p. 118.) 







































November rst, 1905. 

THE “ general reader ” must have the digestion of an 
ostrich if he’ can assimilate a tenth of the books pub- 
lished last month without a severe attack of mental 
indigestion. The idea of publishers appears to be that 
the reader must be half starved during the summer 
months so that he may fall with avidity upon the feast of 
good things provided for him in the autumn. After 
the long fast is over he is expected, like the Rus- 
sian moujik, to stuff himself to the verge of 
insensibility. If he fails to. do so the air is 
filled with -piteous complaints about the degeneracy of 
the public taste. It is not a healthy state of things, but 
it seems to grow worse every year. My own shelves are 
crowded to overflowing with new volumes brought daily 
trom the publishers. As I close the Bookshop for the 
month Christmas books come pouring in by the score. 
These | shall leave over till December, when I will 
attempt to give my readers some guidance in the selection 
of their Christmas gift-books. 

MR. WALLACE'S LIFE AND OPINIONS. 

No book published during October was of greater 
interest than Professor Alfred Russel Wallace’s “ My 
Life” (Chapman. 25s. net), It is an autobiography of 
rare merit, written with great simplicity and clearness of 
style,and possessing a charm all its own. There is no 
egotism in this self-revelation of a remarkable man who 
during a long span of eighty years has taken the keenest 
interest in life. His narrative fills two large volumes, 
but the reader will not quarrel with Mr, Wallace on 
that account. Few men at the evening of their 
days can leok back over a life so well filled with useful 
labour. His long career naturally falls into four main 
divisions, one following the other in regular process of 
development. First we have the student, then the 
naturalis and the famous expeditions to South America 
and the Malay Archipelago, after that the scientific 
worker and evolutionist, and lastly, the reformer. Mr. 
Wallace’s investigations into spiritualism are set forth 
with great detail. It is a book which might worthily bear 
the late Mr. Watts’ favourite motto, “ The utmost for the 
hightest,” printed on its title page. 

A COBDENITE OF THE OLD SCHOOL, 

Another biography which is also remarkable for its 
clearness and lucidity of style is Mr. Bernard Mallet’s 
“Life of Sir Louis Mallet” (Nisbet. 202 pp. 7s. 6d.). 
Sir Louis was a Cobdenite of the strictest sect of the 
Manchester school, and his comments upon the political 
activities of a younger generation that knew not Cobden 
are full of instruction. He lived to see the ideal of 
Cobdenism replaced by Imperialism and Socialism as 
the main factors of national development, and there is 
something rather pathetic in the record of his life during 
the eighties. The notes on his life and character, his views 
on commercial treaty policy and on India, all deserve 
careful study, and not least so by those who do not agree 
with his opinions. 

KATE GREENAWAY. 


Few of the many art books appearing this month will 
be more sincerely welcomed than that bearing the simple 
title, “ Kate Greenaway.” (By M. H. Spielmann and 
G. 5. Layard, 4to., with many illustrations in colours. 
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2os. net. A. and C. Black.) We owea debt of gratitude 
to both authors and publishers for a book which so worthily 
perpetuates the memory of a singularly simple and 
unpretentious lady, whose name was nevertheless a 
household word in two hemispheres because she, more 
than any other artist, didso much in the last two decades 
of the nineteenth century to impress us with the true 
charm and purity and simplicity of little children. 
Truly, as the authors say, “ al! childhood, all babyhood, 
held her love.” Other artists have interested our 
children ; Kate Greenaway interested us in the children 
themselves. She has taught us more of the charm of 
their ways than we had seen before, and she has left a 
pure love of childhood in many hearts that never felt 
it before. Yet Kate Greenaway herself was little known 
except to a few intimate friends, of whom the chief was 
John Ruskin, and a large part of the book is devoted to her 
interesting correspondence with the great critic of Brant- 
wood. The volume abounds in reproductions of Miss 
Greenaway’s sketches, and a host of these are exquisitely 
reproduced in colours. It will be one of the most 
popular gift books this season. Another book that will 
make a handsome present for any lover of pictures is 
the popular edition of Sir Walter Armstrong’s “ Life of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds,” beautifully illustrated with fifty- 
two plates, twelve. of which are photogravures (Heine- 
mann, 256 pp. 15s. net). 
IN SEARCH OF THE SOUTH POLE, 

The fascination of the Antarctic has cast its spell over 
the publishers and writers of books. The South Pole 
figured prominently among the books of the month. In 
two large and splendidly illustrated volumes Captain 
Robert F. Scott describes his adventures and experiences 
on the voyage made by the Déscovery to Antarctic 
regions (Smith Elder. 1,054 pp. 42s. net). It is 
unfortunate for Captain Scott that comparison with 
Nansen’s works is inevitable, because these volumes can 
hardly be considered as being in the same class. Captain 
Scott, in his preface, says that he has written largely 
for future explorers, and that desire has led him to 
devote much space to uninteresting details. One 
cannot but be struck with the fact that there 
was a good deal of inexperience shown both in 
the fitting and carrying out of the expedition. 
Despite this drawback, some excellent results were 
obtained. An instructive moral may be drawn from 
Captain Scott’s visit to Berlin, where he found everything 
completed for the Gans Antarctic Expedition, which was 
to start at the same time as the Déscovery, all stores 
ordered, instruments tested and experiments carried out. 
Hastening home, he found that nothing whatever had 
been done in the way of preparation for the British 
Expedition, excepting that the Dzscovery was being built. 
The ship itself seems to have been the most uncomfort- 
able boat imaginable, slow, cramped and leaking all the 
time. The actual work of the expedition is told in diary 
form, with many rather unnecessary and trivial details. 
The explorers reached by sledge 82’ 17” south, the most 
southerly point yet attained. This particular sledge 
journey entailed a good deal of hardship, and was only 
carried through by the iron determination of the ex- 
plorers to succeed. But on the whole the expedition was 
managed very comfortably. You will find, in Mr. Hugh 
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‘R. Mill’s “ The Siege of the South Pole” (Rivers. 7s. 6d. 





net), a most useful summary of the attempts that 
have been made to penetrate the Antarctic regions. It 
is certainly the most comprehensive and handy reference 
book on the subject yet published. Mr. Mill strongly 
urges a more continuous crusade. The present method 
is a haphazard one, ships which have been fitted out 
at great cost being sold for a song on their return and 
their crews dispersed. Mr. Mill gives emphatic praise 
to the achievements of Captain Scott. One of the many 
incidents which maintain the interest of the book may 
be mentioned. . The German vessel Gas was frozen into 
ice fifteen to, twenty feet thick. Blasting made no 
impression. A path of cinders was spread from the 
vessel to the edge of the floe. The sun beating down 
upon this black track, a trough some six feet deep was 
gradually melted into the ice. The next storm cracked 
the floe along this furrow and the Gaus was free. Some 
fine maps and interesting photographs add to the value 
of the book. 


MR. WELLS’ STORY OF A SIMPLE SOUL. 


Mr. Wells has turned his back for the moment on 
scientific speculations and in “ Kipps” (Macmillan. 6s.) 
has written a satire upon what he calls “the British 
social ideal.” It is a clever, amusing, and even bitter 
attack upon stupidity in whatever form it may be found. 
Mr. Wells is a keen, accurate, and minute observer of 
life, and his description of existence in a provincial 
draper’s shop is one hardly calculated to please provincial 
drapers, though it will entertain his readers. But retail 
tradesmen do not monopolise Mr. Wells’ attention, 
and when his hero comes into a fortune, and with it 
develops social ambitions, the attack is directed against 
another strata of modern society. Mr. Kipps, in spite of 
his diligent study of “Manners and Rules of Good 
Society,” does not make himself at home in his new 
surroundings. After a hasty retreat from a fashionable 
dinner-table he proposes in a kitchen to a parlourmaid 
who had been a sweetheart of his youth. It is an 
amusing, and not on that account any the less vigorous, 
exposure of shams and artificialities wherever Mr. Wells 
can detect them. 


MR. SHAW AND THE MARRIAGE KNOT. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw’s “ Irrational Knot” (Constable. 
6s.) is not to be recommended to those wishing to make 
hts acquaintance for the first time. There is no doubt 
that the cleverest part of the volume is the preface, which 
is Mr. Shaw of 1905, whereas all the rest is Mr. Shaw of 
1880, and with all respect for Mr. Shaw’s youth, I do not 
think that “it is a fiction of the first order.” It is un- 
doubtedly, however, a most interesting problem novel, 
with marriage as its theme. It is overloaded with 
dialogue, which, again with all respect to Mr. Shaw’s 
youth, might with advantage have been curtailed. Mr. 
Shaw ties his marriage knot in several ways, rational and 
otherwise, but without any happy result to the partici- 
pants in the experiments. He has, apparently, discovered 
no effectual method of making the knot a rational one, 
or if he has, he does not at least disclose it in this novel 
of his youth, 

SOME OTHER EXPERIMENTS IN TYING IT. 

The same knot has been tied in an infinite variety of 
fashions by English and foreign novelists during tne 
month. A French and an Italian attempt deserve the 
special attention of the reader of fiction who likes a 
powerful story and does not object if it is painful as well. 
Myriam Harry’s “ The Conquest of Jerusalem ” (Heine- 
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mann. 6s!), now translated into English, is an extremely 
clever and original novel, the story of a savant and 
Orientalist unequally yoked with a prim little nursing 
sister. The result is disastrous to the marriage and 
to him. The description of the state of modern 
Jerusalem is, I believe, absolutely exact, with its 
terrible war of creeds in a place of all others 
where such a war is most unseemly. It is a novel 
that will repay careful reading ; the story is very deli- 
cately told, and the characters finely drawn. Another 
famous foreign novel, very freely and well translated, is 
Grazia Deledda’s “ Nostalgia” (Chapman. 6s.). The 
special interest of this story, which would, however, be 
interesting in itself wherever the scene was laid, lies in 
its pictures of modern bourgeois Roman society, which 
the writer thoroughly knows. It, too, is a study of a not 
altogether happy marriage ; and most readers, | imagine, 
will feel provoked with the heroine and her nostalgia, 
her perpetual discontent and utter aimlessness ang 
uselessness. 


THE JAPANESE BY THEMSELVES AND OTHERS. 


Events nearer home have thrown Japan and the War 
in the Far East into the background, but Several books 
have been published both in eulogy and criticism of the 
Japanese. Baron Suyematsu, the faithful chronicler of 
the rising fortunes of his nation, has collected together 
many of his fugitive papers and published them under the 
title of “ The Risen Sun” (Constable. 12s. 6d. net). The 
title would be felicitous if it did not suggest that the sun 
when it has reached its zenith begins to decline. Now 
that the war is over it is possible to treat it as a 
whole, to trace its course with some sense of pro- 
portion, and to gather up the lessons it has 
taught. The first serious contribution of this nature 
is the book in which the Military Correspondent of the 
Times has republished the articles he wrote during the 
course of the war. This record of the War in the Eas: 
(Murray. 156 pp. 21s. net), profusely illustrated by an 
admirable series of detailed maps and portraits, is 
interesting and, up to a certain point, valuable. Its 
defect is the absence of the impartial spirit—a defect 
which the writer admits with a naive candour in his 
preface. Owing to the Anglo-Japanese Alliance he says 
it was impossible for him to write anything which might, 
directly or indirectly, serve the cause of Russia or injure 
that of Japan. “This circumstance,” he says, “has 
necessarily influerced and coloured many of the com- 
ments made upon the operations, and especially upon 
the leading figures which took part in them ; but if we 
could not back our friends when they were in difficulties 
the value of friendship would become problematical.” But 
is not the value of a history written in this spirit open to 
the same objection? We have had the siege of Port 
Arthur told in sections, but Mr. David H. James has now 
published a complete narrative of the long struggle 
(Unwin. 308 pp. tos, 6d.). For the first time we have the 
story told as a whole. It is arecord based on his impres- 
sions as an eye-witness and “ free from the disadvantages 
of dependence upon official information.” It is no mere 
bald record of assaults and sorties; the human and 
sentimental aspects of the siege have been given due 
prominence. He points out that it is a mistake to 
suppose that apart from their impetuosity the Japanese 
made no mistakes. “ There were many blunders com- 
mitted, and the greatest of these were under-estimation, 
based’ on a lack of knowledge of the strength of the 
position attacked. And the subsequent process of 
obtaining information was appallingly crude and waste- 
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ful of life.” They also always appeared to determine the 

importance of an engagement by the number of killed 

and wounded rather than by its strategical results, 
ENGLISH HISTORY RETOLD. 

Historians, after accumulating for the past twenty years 
vast stores of material, have now turned their attention 
to the task of assimilation. The day of the single his- 
torian grappling unaided with a whole nation’s story is 
over and co-operation has succeeded individual effort. 
Some months ago I noticed Mr. Trevelyan’s brilliant 
volume on England under the Stuarts, the first to appear 
of the six volumes of Mr. Oman’s new History of England. 
A second volume has now been published, the fourth of 
the series, It deals*with England under the Tudors, and 
is written by Mr. Arthur D. Innes (Methuen. 481 pp. 
tos, 6d. net), The high standard set by Mr. Trevelyan 
is well maintained. The Tudor period, with its striking 
events and characters, is vividly recalled. There is‘not a 
dull page in the book, which, however, does not, as far as 
{ can judge, suffer in accuracy in consequence. At 
the same time another History of England, conceived 
ina similar spirit and worked out in the same 
way, is being published by Messrs. Longmans, and edited 
by Dr. W. Hunt and Mr. Reginald L. Poole. It is to be 
completed in twelve volumes, each of which has been 
entrusted to an authority on his particular period. The 
writers concentrate their attention upon the play of 
political forces, although they do not ignore religious 
and economic tendencies that have a direct bearing upon 
politics. Two volumes were published last month dealing 
with the Norman Conquest and the greater part of the 
reign of George III. Without taking a too favourable 
view of the character of George III., the Rev. W. Hunt, 
who writes the volume devoted to his reign, does leave a 
more pleasing impression of the King on the mind of the 
reader than that which is commonly held. The price of 
each volume is 7s. 6d. net, and each contains illustrative 
maps. These two histories appearing concurrently, one 
treating more particularly of politics and the other of 
social conditions, present a very complete picture of the 
history of the English nation. 

THE STORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 

Nor has the history of our own times been. neglected, 
and during October there was published more than one 
attempt to present the reader with a survey of events 
within his own recollection. M, Hanotaux, in France, and 
Mr. Holland Rose and Mr. Justin McCarthy, in England, 
have all added new volumes to their works on contem- 
porary history. Mr. Justin McCarthy brings his popular 
“ History of our Own Times” (Chatto, 2 vols. 803 pp. 
24s.) down to the accession of Edward VII., requiring 
two volumes to describe the events of four years. He 
narrates in a pleasing and discursive fashion the history 
of recent years, and concludes with two estimates of the 
Victorian era, which are too sketchy to be of much 
value. A work upon an altogether different plane 
is the second volume of M. Hanotaux’s “ Con- 
temporary France” (Constable. 760 pp. 15s, net). 
This is a real contribution to our knowledge of recent 
history written‘by a man who possesses the historian’s 
gift of discrimination combined with the practical 
politician’s intimate acquaintance with affairs. His 
retrospect of the state of public feeling and the intel- 
lectual activity of France between the years 1871 and 
1880 is especially valuable to any Englishman who pre- 
tends to keep in touch with the movement of modern 
thought beyond his own shores, Mr. J. Holland Rose, 
in his “ Development of European Nations” (Constable. 
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18s.), covers a wider field than either of the other writers. 
His book is a useful and careful, though not a brilliant, sur- 
vey of Europe during the last thirty years, beginning with 
the catastrophe of 1870 and ending with a somewhat 
sombre picture of a commercial age and the scramble for 
new markets, I note that Mr. Rose quotes as one of his 
mottoes Madame Novikoff’s saying: ‘“ The Germans 
have reached their day, the English their midday, the 
French their afternoon, the Italians their evening, the 
Spanish their night ; but the Slavs stand on the threshold 
of the morning.” 
NOVELS WORTH READING. 

The number of novels published has been very great, 
and the endeavour to even mention a few of the more 
striking is like the proverbial attempt to get a quart into 
a pint pot. Mr. Rider Haggard’s “Ayesha” (Ward 
Lock. 6s.) will be read with eagerness by all those who 
fell under the spell of “She.” They will probably find 
the spell has lost something of its power in the interval 
that.has elapsed. Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes’s “ Barbara 
Rebell ” (Heinemann. 6s.) is well written, and she shows 
an increasing power of handling a story so that the 
characters make a strong impression on the mind of the 
reader. A little more reticence would have added to the 
power of the narrative, and made it a better work of art. 
“ Nigel Thomson” (Heinemann, 6s.) by the son of Sir 
Taubman Goldie, is a notable novel in some respects, 
and one which ail parents might with advantage read 
before their sons reach man’s estate. It is a story of 
undergraduate life, the lesson of which is the importance 
of parents keeping in touch with their sons, although 
away from home, at that critical period of'life. Nigel 
Thomson is not essentially vicious; at heart he 
is conscientious and true, but his misfortunes spring 
from his getting into slack habits and a careless 
way of regarding life when the restraint of home 
influence has been removed. Another uncommon 
tale is Mrs. Perrin’s “The Waters of Destruction” 
(Chatto. 6s.). It is the story of Indian life and 
the tragedy of a native marriage brought about by the 
oppression of loneliness. Three others I can only men- 
tion—-Mrs. H, H. Penrose’s “As Dust in the Balance” 
(Rivers, 6s.), a skilful and powerfully told story, Mr. 
Crockett’s “ The Cherry Ribband” (Hodder. 6s.), filled 
with scenes painted with his practised brush, and “ Saints 
in Society” (Unwin. 6s.), by Mrs. Margaret Baillie 
Sanders, the winner of Mr, Fisher Unwin’s hundred 
pound prize, somewhat crude in style, but displaying an 
intimate acquaintance with slum life. 


SHORT STORIES—GRUESOME, HUMOROUS, AND 
SENSATIONAL. 

There are several volumes of short stories which I 
have placed together on my shelves for those who prefer 
them to the novels of conventional length. They cover 
a wide range of subjects, treated realistically, humorously, 
and sensationally. The most noteworthy is Mr. 
Hichens’ “The Black Spaniel” (Methuen.  6s.), the 
horror of which will long linger in your mind. None of 
the other stories in the volume can compare with it in its 
realism or in the artistic power with which the subject is 
handled. Eight of the remaining stories deal’ with 
Eastern subjects. They are well told, but some- 
what slight in substance. The humour of Mr. 
W. W. Jacobs’ “Captains All” (Hodder. 3s. 6d.) 
takes the edge off Mr, Hichens’ gruesome tale. 
Mr. Jacobs will give you many hearty laughs at 
the expense of his seafolkk. Then Mr. Pett 
Ridge’s “On Company’s Service” (Hodder. 5s.) will 
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intreduce you to a band of guards, porters and signal- 
men, There is laughter in this volume for all those 
possessed of a sense of the humorous. Mr. E. W. 
Hornung will conduct you still lower down the social 
ladder, and in his company you may rub shoulders for a 
passing hour with the criminal classes. His “ Thief in 
the Night” (Chatto. 6s.) is as sensational as any of his 
previous excursions into this his chosen domain, 
TRAVEL BOOKS, 

The Rev. E. J. Hardy has written one of the most 
entertaining books on China that has ever been pub- 
lished. “John Chinaman at Home” (Unwin. 335pp. Illus- 
trated, Ios. 6d. net) is a series of brightly written sketches 
of men, manners and things in China. There is not a 
page which will not interest, and every chapter is packed 
full of curious information told in a bright narrative 
style, which captivates the reader. He has described the 
every-day things that interested and puzzled him 
when he first visited China, It is a book, he claims, for 
the unlearned visitor to China, but it will find innumer- 
able readers who will form their most vivid impressions 
of the Celestial Empire from the perusal of these 
fascinating pages. Another lively, interesting, and well- 
illustrated travel book is Augusta de Wit’s “ Java: Facts 
and Fancies” (Chapman. 324 pp. I4s. net). It 
is an account of European life in Java, both in 
Batavia and in the hill country, written after 
long personal knowledge of the island. She tells 
us much about native customs, and her descriptions 
of their out-of-door life are novel and diverting. She 
confesses, however, that the inner life of the Javanese is 
still hidden from her. Mr, William Edgar Geil, in a third 
volume, concludes the narrative of his round the world 
journey after missionaries. “A Yankee in Pygmyland ” 
(Hodder. 409 pp. Illustrated, 6s.) is a vivacious, 
humorous, and enthusiastic account of his adventures in 
crossing the Dark Continent. Special prominence is 
given to his experience among the pygmy people of the 
great forest, and few travel books have been more lavishly 
illustrated, 

WANDERMENTS IN MANY LANDS, 

Memories of pleasant days spent in England, France, 
and Italy will be recalled by three finely illustrated 
books published during the month. Mr. Henry James, 
in “ English Hours,” takes one through England, talk- 
ing pleasantly the while on what strikes the attention of 
a cultured and observant American. The papers gathered 
into this volume represent, Mr. James tells us, “a 
good many wanderments, and judgments, and emo- 
tions, whether felicities or mistakes, the fine fresh- 
ness of which the author. has sufficiently outlived.” 
Mr. Joseph Pennell has contributed scores of charac- 
teristic sketches, adding greatly to the attractiveness of 
the volume (Heinemann. 315 pp. 92 illustrations. 
Ios, net). A new edition in one volume of Marion 
Crawford’s “Southern Italy and Sicily” (Macmillan. 
787 pp. too illustrations. 8s, 6d. net), will be welcome 
to all lovers of Southern Italy, enabling them as it does 
to follow the varying fortunes of that pleasant land from 
the earliest days to the present time. Greeks, Romans, 
Goths, Saracens and Normans pass before the reader of 
Mr. Crawford’s pages, and in the admirable illustrations of 
Henry Brockman he may see by proxy the evidence of their 
sojourn in the land they conquered and held for a time. 
Mr. Theodore Andrea Cook treats of a hardly less fasci- 
nating subject in his “ Old Provence” (Rivingtons, 2 vols. 
21s. net), The first of the volumes, both of which are 
fully and excellently illustrated, indexed and supplied with 
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maps, deals mainly with the fraces left of Phoenician, 
Roman, and other invaders of Provence, while the second 
describes famous Provengal cities and villages, and 
their historic and literary associations. All three books 
make excellent travel companions, and will be almost as 
welcome to the stay-at-homes. 

LITERARY LIVES. 

The large number of biographies of famous authors 
which I have received makes it only possible for me to 
notice briefly some of the more important. It is not 
every month that I have the pleasure of calling attention 
to so delightful a book as Miss Milton’s “ Jane Austen 
and Her Times” (Methuen. Ios. 6d.). Miss Milton dearly 
loves Jane and her books ; her treatment of both is most 
sympathetic, her remarks shrewd and just, and her style 
is always clearr and pleasant. Mr. Clement Shorter is 
known as a Bronté enthusiast, and his short life of 
Charlotte (Hodder. 252 pp. Illustrated. 3s. 6d.) may very 
well supplement, though it makes no pretence of rivalling, 
Mrs. Gaskell’s famous biography. The new material 
that has come to light in recent years has been incor- 
porated in this sketch. The celebration of the three 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Sir Thomas Browne, 
author of the “ Religio Medici,” makes the appearance 
of Mr. Gosse’s short biography in the English Men of 
Letters series (Macmillan. 215 pp. 2s. net) both timely 
and apfropriate. A dainty little volume of “ Quaint 
Sayings from the Works of Sir Thomas Browne” 
(Stock. 95 pp. 3s. 6d.) will serve as an excellent intro- 
duction to the writings of the famous physician. All 
admirers of Walt Whitman will read with interest 
Mr, Henry Bryan Binns’ study of the life of that remark- 
able man (Methuen. 369 pp. Illustrated. tos. 6d. net). 
It is a biographical, not a literary sketch, and is written 
from an English standpoint. Mr. Binns has sought to 
describe Whitman the man, the pioneer, and the mystic, 
and to trace in detail the process of his development. 
The book is illustrated by a particularly striking series 
of photographs. Mr, Henry M. Trollope has filled a 
vacant place in English biographical literature by the 
publication of his complete life of Moliére (Constable. 
560 pp. Illustrated. 16s. net). It is rather too long, 
but is sufficiently interesting to hold the reader’s atten- 
tion. It is not merely a biography of Moliére, of whom 
after all we do not know very much, but contains an 
excellent account of French theatrical life in the seven- 
teenth century, and incidentally of French bourgeois life 
and Parisian society during the same reriod. 

THREE FAMOUS HOUSEHOLDS. 

Three books on my shelves this month introduce us 
into the households of three great ladies, and give 
intimate pictures of their lives and associates. Under 
the title of ““A Pietist of the Napoleonic Wars and 
After” (Murray. 370 pp. I5s. net) we have a most 
interesting life of a German grande dame of the first 
half of the nineteenth century. The book is a transla- 
tion, though it has not the slightest flavour of one, and 
abridgment of the Princess Reuss’ Life of the Countess 
von Reden, who lived at Buchwald, in Silesia. We have 
not only a charming picture of German society on a large 
country estate, where highly distinguished and even 
royal visitors were frequent, but much about the founda- 
tion by the Count von Reden of the Bible Society in 
Silesia and its fortunes after his death. The most 
interesting portion of the volume deals with the 
long widowhood of the Countess and her immense 
activities public and private. This great and highly- 
She could 
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turn her hand to anything, from making sausages to 
entertaining Kings and Ministers of the Crown, from 
superintending her large estates to opening soup kitchens 
for the starving Silesian peasants. The chief interest 
of Edith Cuthell’s Life of Wilhelmina, Margravine of 
Baireuth, daughter of Frederick William I. of Prussia, 
arises from the fact that she was the devoted sister of 
Frederick the Great. Her book is the narrative of one 
of the strongest brotherly-sisterly friendships known to 
history. Much light is thrown upon the human side of 
Frederick’s character, and Wilhelmina herself is distinctly 
an attractive personage (Chapman. 804 pp. 2 vols, 21s. 
net). Another interesting book full of literary gossip is 
Janet Aldis’s “ Madame Geoffrin: Her Salon and Her 
Times” (Methuen. 365 pp. 10s. 6d. net). It is well 
illustrated, fairly indexed, and always readable, though 
it contains some careless mistakes in French, Madame 
Geoffrin, who reigned supreme in Paris salons from 1750 
to 1777, was a woman of strong personality and native 
cleverness, but next to no education. There is much of 
interest about the frequenters of her salons—Montesquieu, 
Diderot, d’Alembert, Delille, Marmontel, and others. 


THE STUDY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


The interest taken in the history of English literature, 
if I may judge from the supply of books on that subject, 
must be an increasing one. It is an encouraging sign of 
the times, for it is all to the good that readers should 
obtain, as it were, a bird’s-eye view of the subject. In 
this way they acquire the sense of proportion. Mr. 
Edmund Gosse has revised his “ Short History of Modern 
English Literature” (Heinemann. 420 pp. 72 plates. 
7s. 6d.). The popularity of the work may be judged by the 
fact that this is the fifth impression. Of its value as a survey 
of English literature Mr. Gosse’s name is a sufficient 
guarantee. The addition of many portraits adds to 
the usefulness of the volume. Another work covering 
the same ground, though of a more popular nature, is 
“The Bookman’s Illustrated History of English Litera- 
ture” (Hodder. In twelve parts: ts. net), the first part 
of which was published last month. Mr. T. Seccombe 
and Dr. Robertson Nicoll have attempted to provide the 
general reader with a literary Baedeker, with what 
success I can hardly judge from the. first number. 
Another book that the reader of literature, and 
especially fiction, may read with advantage is Mr. W. J. 

~ Dawson’s “ Makers of English Fiction” (Hodder. 286 pp. 
6s.). All the great masters of fiction, from Richardson 
to Robert Louis Stevenson, are dealt with in a popular 
and readable fashion. Mr. Dawson has aimed rather at 
supplying an interpretation of the writer’s works than a 
biography of his life. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND. 


The student of ecclesiastical architecture finds a never- 
failing source of interest in the cathedrals of England 
and Wales. To such I may commend the elaborate 
work which is being issued by Dennis and Sons, of 
Cheapside. The first of four sumptuous folio volumes 
has appeared, and others will follow at short intervals, 
The volume before me deals with Canterbury, Durham, 
York, St. Albans, Salisbury, Exeter, Peterborough, and 
Southwark. Eight very fine photographic illustrations 
are given of each cathedral, and while these constitute 
the chief charm of the volume, Mr. Arnold Fairbairn’s 
_. descriptive notes are terse and helpful. Judging by the 
first volume, this edition bids fair to be one of the choicest 
memorials of our magnificent cathedral buildings. (Price 
10s. 6d. per volume.) 
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““TALES AND TALKS OF TOLSTOY.” 
THE “ REVIEW OF REVIEWS” ANNUAL, 1906. 

“ AMONG the great writers of fiction,” said Mr. Bryce 
in attempting to select the greatest authors of the nine- 
teenth century, “the first place probably belongs either 
to Victor Hugo or to Count Lyof Tolstoy.” 

Victor Hugo has passed hence. Count Tolstoy is stil! 
with us, and it seemed to me that while he is still living 
in the flesh amongst us it might be well to devote thx 
ANNUAL of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS exclusively to this 
latter day prophet. Christmas literature is in most cases 
ephemeral exceedingly. The pictures often hang on th: 
walls for years, but the letterpress perishes with th« 
season. For the most part it is not produced with any 
other intent than that of passing an idle hour. This has 
always seemed to me a waste of good opportunities. 
When you can reach a hundred thousand readers, it 
seems deplorable not to give them something of the best, 
something that will be remembered and that is worthy 
of being remembered. So this year 1 devote STEAD’s 
ANNUAL to the Tales and Talks of Count Tolstoy. 

From Tolstoy’s numerous tales, seven have been 
selected which, I hope, may appeal to the greatest 
possible number of readers. To these have been added 
various Talks with Count Tolstoy—by myself in 1888, 
by Mr. R. E. C. Long in 1898, and by certain othe: 
writers — together with Mr. Aylmer Maude’s view of 
Tolstoy as a prophet, and Count Tolstoy’s views on cer 
tain subjects, such as private property, marriage and the 
family, books, and, in fact, his gospel of life briefly stated. 

Again, to these have been added numerous illustra- 
tions of Tolstoy at various times of his life and in various 
places, with reproductions of famous pictures by Russian 
artists. And yet again, bound up with the ANNUAL, easily 
detachable for framing by means of being perforated 
down one side, are six admirable copyright pictures by 
well-known artists, including Yeend King’s “ Across the 
Ferry” and “ The Cottage Garden”; and “ The Home 
Team” and “A Royal Procession,” a pair of very 
popular pictures, by A. T. Elsley. The six presentation 
plates are beautifully reproduced in colours. 

The translation of the Tales is by Mr. and Mrs, Aylmer 
Maude, whose translations Tolstoy thinks best give 
back his full meaning. The last of them, “ Too Dear,” 
Tolstoy’s adaptation of a sketch by Guy de Maupassant, 
has the special interest of having never before been 
published. Of these tales it may be said that most of 
them are somewhat allegorical or parabolic in nature, 
whence I have called my ANNUAL “ The Parables of a 
Prophet.” All of them have a peculiar, quite incommu- 
nicable Russian savour, which to me, and I hope to 
many others, is’ strangely fascinating. Some of the 
Tales are so simple that a child of ten or twelve might 
enjoy them, and yet a grown-up person would not find 
them childish. Some of them are great favourites of 
Tolstoy’s, notably “God Sees the Truth, but Waits,” a 
beautiful story, and “ What Men Live by.” “The Imp 
and the Crust,” and “ The Empty Drum” are folk-tales. 

The price of the ANNUAL, including the six coloured 
pictures, is one shilling ; but owing to the size and weight 
of the book, the postage amounts to fourpence. 





NOTE.—I shall be glad to send any of the books noticed 
above to any subscriber, in any part of the world, on 
receipt of their published price, except in the case of net 
books, when the amount of postage should also be sent. 
Any information my ers may desire as to the 
books and other publications, either of the current month 
or of earlier date, I shall endeavour to supply. All _¢com- 
munications must be addressed to ‘‘The Keeper of ‘the 
Review Bookshop” at the Office of the ‘‘ Review of Reviews,” 
Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 
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BOOKS FOR EVERYONE. 
UNvuSUAL PRIVILEGES FURNISHED BY ‘THE STAn- 
DARD’ READING CLUB IN CONJUNCTION WITH 

THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY. 

To meet the wishes of many of its subscribers, and 
believing that its circulation and influence will be 
greatly extended, the Standard has_ established 
“The Standard’ Reading Club. This offers every 
subscriber all the best books, including delightful 
fiction, interesting biographies and memoirs, books of 
travel, everything that is good and interesting and 
‘worth reading—all kinds of books, in fact, except 
legal, medical, technical, and scientific works. A 
subscriber may obtain the book which left the pub- 
‘lishers’ presses yesterday, or books which were pub- 
lished a decade or two ago, just as he pleases, 

The Booklovers’ Library, the groundwork on which 
“The Standard’ Reading Club has been built, has 
always been recognised as the best library of its kind 
in the world. Many privileges and advantages, some 


“of them involving enormous expenditure, have been 


added to make the service of ‘ The Standard’ Reading 


“Club as complete and comprehensive and simple as 
«possible, 


& LIBRARY OF HALF A MILLION BOOKS. 
“The Standard’ Reading Club offers its subscribers 


“over five hundred thousand volumes from which to 
-select the books they want. 


Naturally, this provides 
an unfailing supply of the best reading matter for 
everyone. ‘The Standard’ Reading Club has books 
for you, books for your wife, for your boys and girls. 
Books to interest, amuse and instruct everyone, no 
amatter what their literary tastes may be. Of course, 
the object of ‘ The Standard’ Reading Club has been to 
provide the average reader with exactly the books he 
‘wants. It is nota library for research, and therefore 
it has not been thought wise to offer those abstrus2 
books which are necessarily of interest to only a small 
fraction of subscribers. A subscriber to ‘The Standard’ 
Reading Club may draw any two books in the 
library. This means that you can get the book you 
want, while your wife or one of your children obtains 
the volume which meets their wishes. These books 
<an be exchanged every day—indeed, they can be 
changed two or three tim2s a day. There is no 
limit on the number of exchanges a subscriber may 
make. Our readers will readily see what a wonderful 
opportunity such a library opens for anyone who 
loves books. An unlimited supply of good reading 
matter to suit everyone in the household—new “books 
as soon as they appear, and all the good books that 
have appeared in the past. Another great advantage 
lies in the fact that you may obtain practically any book 
you want and always when you want it. There are no 
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annoying delays, no long waiting because the book is 
“out.” ‘The book you seek is always “in” at ‘ The 
Standard’ Reading Club. Then, again, all its books are 
new, or as good as new, clean, fresh, and in perfect cor. 
dition. 
or disfigured books supplied by some circulating 
libraries will appreciate the perfect condition of ‘ The 
Standard’ Reading Club’s books. 
unsightly label. Each book is enclosed in a neat 
and unobtrusive case, and is packed in a box. 


FREE DELIVERY IN AND AROUND LONDON. 


Subscribers to ‘ The Standard’ Reading Club wh» 
live in and around London are given the hitherto un- 
known privilege of sending and receiving books free 
as often as they please. The agents of ‘ The Standard’ 
Reading Club—Bean and Co.’s Express—will call at 
any address within a wide area around London. 
The exact extent of this area is shown by maps 
which appear in the descriptive book issued by 
‘The Standard’ Reading Club. The method ot 
exchange is as follows: With every package of book; 
is enclosed a postcard. When a subscriber who lives 
within the free delivery area wishes for more book-, 
all he has to do is to write their titles or catalogue 
numbers on the postcard and post to ‘The Standard’ 
Reading Club, 17, Hanover Street, W. If he lives 
within a radius of five miles of the Library, 
and despatches his postcard early, he will probably 
receive his books that same evening. In whatever 
part he lives of the district covered, he will 
receive them early the next day. A_ postcard 
despatched late at night will bring the books in the 
course of the next day. Bean and Co. will collect 
the books that have been read, when they leave the 
fresh supply. Each supply of books is sent in a neat 
box, in which they should be returned to the Library, 
thus putting the subscriber to no trouble in packing. 
The area over which this free delivery extends 
exceeds two hundred square miles. 

While it is impossible to extend this privilege of 
unlimited free carriage to subscribers who live beyond 
the area indicated on the maps, ‘ The Standard’ Read- 
ing Club announces the completion of special arvange- 
ments with all railways, which reduce the cost of 
cirriage on books to a very considerable extent. The 
packages of ‘The Standard’ Reading Club are known 
and recognised by all railway agents and booking 
officials, and will always be charged at the special low 
rate, whether or not the sender makes a request that 
this be done. In addition to this the charge for 
extra books to country subscribers has been reduced 
from ros. to 7s. a year each. In this way country 
subscribers will need to make fewer exchanges, and 
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will be more than repaid for the cost of additional 
books by the saving effected in carriage. 
A SIMPLE SYSTEM. 

A striking feature of ‘ The Standard’ Reading Club 
is the extreme simplicity of its system. There are 
no unnecessary rules, no restrictions, no fines, no 
penalties, no charges or dues beyond the annual 
subscription. The number of exchanges is unlimited. 
You may keep a book as long as you like. 

CONVENIENT CATALOGUES. 

Each subscriber will be provided with a catalogue 
every month, and a special catalogue every three 
months. The latter contains descriptive notes about 
each book, thus enabling you to form an opinion as 
to whether or not you would like to read that book. 
In addition, a complete catalogue of 500 pages, cover- 
ing the entire field of literature, is now in preparation. 
It is the intention of ‘The Standard’ Reading Club 
to issue an elaborate catalogue of this nature annually, 
so that subscribers will be able to keep in touch with 
the contents of the Library. 

The utility of these catalogues will be appreciated 
by country subscribers and others who cannot con- 
veniently call in person or send a messenger. The 
desired books can be ordered on postcards supplied 
by the Library for the purpose. 

HEADQUARTERS AND BRANCHES. 

Readers of THE Review or Reviews will find 
much that is of interest at the headquarters of ‘The 
Standard’ Reading Club, 17, Hanover Street, London, 
W. There, in charming rooms, you can get some 
idea of the character and variety of books offered by 
the Standard. Trained attendants will be glad to 
show you any book you like. Of course, only com- 
paratively few of the five hundred thousand volumes 
of which the library consists are to be found at 
Hanover Street. It requires a great warehouse to 
store such a number of books. 

‘The Standard’ Reading Club has a branch at 8s, 
Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C., for the convenience of 
those who are daily in the City. Exchanges can be 
made at this branch. When books are left at the 
Queen Street branch before eleven o'clock in the 
morning, the new books will be there ready for 
the subscriber at four o’clock in the afternoon of 
the same day. A considerable stock of books, though 
only a small fraction of those at headquarters, is kept 
at the City Branch, so that subscribers may sel ct for 
themselves there if they wish. 

Another branch of ‘The Standard’ Reading Club will 
be found at Harrod’s Stores, Knightsbridge. Here 
again there are in stock a considerable number of 
from which subscribers may make their 
selection. 

CLUBS AND READING SOCIETIES ADMITTED. 

The privileges of ‘ The Standard’ Reading Club are 
not withheld from clubs, reading societies, and similar 
bodies. ‘These are admitted on exactly the same 
In inviting subscriptions from 


terms as individuals. 
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such bodies ‘ The Standard’ Reading Club states that 

it hopes in this way to place a vast store of entertain- 

ment and instruction within the reach of thousands 
to whom the way has heretofore been barred. This 
opportunity will probably be taken up Ly many clubs 
throughout the United Kingdom, and perhaps we 
miay see the Stantard Reading Societies spring into 
existence all over the country. 

SOME STRIKING FIGURES. 

The full privileges of ‘ The Standard’ Reading Club 
are offered to you on the following terms. You may 
obtain a copy of the Standard every day for one year 
and as many books as you please froin ‘ The Standard’ 
Reading Club for £2 5s. in one payment; 11s. 6d. 
per quarter; 4s. per month. 

If a subscriber wants more than two books at a 
time he can obtain additional volumes on the 
following terms :— 

Subscribers in London and in the free delivery 
area, for each additional book, ros. per year extra ; 
2s. 6d. per quarter extra ; rod. per month extra. 

Country subscribers, for each additional book, 7s. 
per year extra; Is. gd. per quarter extra; 7d. per 
month extra. 

THE “STANDARD ”—A GREAT NEWSPAPER. 

Apart from these exceptional library privileges, 
everyone will thoroughly enjoy reading the Standard. 
Like its library the Stan/ard has something to interest 
every member of the family. It contains all the news 
from all parts of the world well told. Its news is 
reliable and is never tainted by sensationalism, Its 
reviews of current books are unequalled. The new 
play and the latest opera are dealt with fully and 
impartially, The best writers of the day constantly 
contribute to its columns. Its leading articles are 
famous for their clearness, soundness and breadth of 
view. For the better part of a century the Standard 
has been known as the unassuming and unbiassed 
pioneer of News. Its columns have continued to 
contain announcements which thrilled the world— 

not by their sensationalism but by their significance. 
And the Standard is being improved all the time. 
AN INTERESTING BOOK FOR YOU. 

As we have already mentioned, ‘The Standard’ 
Reading Club has issued an interesting book contain- 
ing an account of the library service which it offers to 
you. It is only a little book, for the plan is so simple 
and so sound that it needs no long and argumentative 
explanation. At the same time it explains many 
features which cannot be dealt with in this article. 
There are various points about the service of ‘The 
Standard’ Reading Club upon which you would 
probably like further information. The little book 
will give you that information. Many questions 
will arise in your mind as you read these pages. The 
book will answer those questions. It will be sent 
to you by return post free if you will address a 
letter or postcard to “The Manager, ‘ The Standard’ 
Reading Club, Shoe Lane, London, E.C.” 
























PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

Oct. 1.—The representatives of the 60,000 workmen, on strike 
or locked out by the leading electrical firms of Berlin, appeal to 
the standing Court of Arbitration. Meetings take place between 
the representatives of the employers and the men. 

Oct. 2.—The speech of Mr. Stead delivered in Moscow to 
the Zemstvo delegates at the house of Prince Dolgoroukoff is 
published in the Dazly Chronicle ... M. Witte is raised to the 
rank of Count The extraordinary session of the Swedish 
Riksdag to deal with the dissolution of the Union with Norway 
is opened at Stockholm ... The International Congress on 
Tuberculosis opens in Paris. 

Oct, 3.—At Shoreditch Borough Council a letter is read from 
Lord Knollys on behalf of the King, which states that the 
petition regarding the unemployed has been sent to the Home 
Secretary ... The Church Congress is opened at Weymouth ... 
A resolution for a compulsory levy of Is. a year for Labour 
representation is carried at the Conference of the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants at Sheffield ... At a Conference of 
the Hungarian Coalition parties at Budapest a manifesto to the 
nation is adopted ... Baron Komura leaves America and sails 
from Vancouver for Japan ... The Tsar issues a decree directing 
that immediate arrangements shall be made for the elections to 
the State Douma. 

Oct. 4.— Prince Biilow publishes a statement on the European 
situation in the Paris Pedtt Parisien and Temps ... The Russo- 
— Treaty of Peace is passed by the Privy Council in 

okio ... A revised programme of the first portion of the tour 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales in India is issued at 
Simla ... Lord Linlithgow opens a new College of Hygiene and 
Physical Training at Dunfermline, built by the Carnegie 
Trustees ... The Miners’ Federation in conference at Blackpool 
pass a resolution in favour of legislation to prevent the eviction 
of miners from their homes during strikes and lock-outs. 

Oct. 5.—The Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants at 
Sheffield grant £300 towards the building fund of Ruskin 
College, Oxford, and provide £52 each for two scholarships for 
railway men ... A Colonial Congress opens at Berlin ... Both 
Houses of the Swedish Riksdag agree to the proposals of the 
Government, that the readjustment of Scandinavia be referred 
to a special committee. 

Oct. 6.—The Church Congress at Weymouth ends ... The 
Miners’ Federation at Blackpool closes ... The New South 
Wales House of Assembly passes the second reading of the 
Liquor Amendment Bill, which provides for local option 
without compensation ... Lord Selborne has a cordial reception 
from the Boer leaders at Potchefstroom ... The British China 
Squadron reaches Kobe, in Japan, which is illuminated in its 
honour ... There is a great demonstration at Budapest on the 
anniversary of the execution of the political martyrs of 1849. 

Oct. 7.—There is rioting at Moscow following the closing of 
the University there ; at Tiflis bombs are thrown and many persons 
wounded ... The Japanese raise the Russian torpedo gun vessel 
Gaidamak, sunk at Port Arthur ... The Norwegian Storthing 
begins to debate the Karlstad agreement with Sweden ... Lord 
Grey, Governor-General of Canada, arrives at Winnipeg and 
has a warm reception ... The traffic through the Suez Canal is 
resumed. 

Oct. 9.—At a mass meeting of women at Bow it is announced 
that the Poplar Borough Council has received an intimation 
that the King and Queen will receive an address from the 
Council on the occasion of the opening of Aldwych and Kings- 
way ... James Russell Lowell and Whittier are elected to 
niches in America’s ‘‘ Hall of’ Fame” ... The Viceroy of 


Sze-chuan decides to open Wan-hsien on the Yang-tsze to 
foreign trade. 

Oct. 10.—Lord Selby, late Speaker of the House of Commons, 
is presented with the freedom of the City ... Viscount Hayashi, 
the Japanese Minister, is 


entertained at several public 
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functions by the Lord Mayor of Liverpool ... Lord Selborne 
concludes his tour in the Western Transvaal ... In Australia 
Mr. Crick, Member of the New South Wales Parliament an 
formerly Secretary for Lands, is remanded on a charge ot 
accepting money beyond his salary in connection with the 
leasing of Crown lands.., In the Victorian Parliament th 
Budget shows. a surplus for the past year of £527,000 ... Th: 
Hungarian Chamber reassembles at Budapest and is immediatel 
prorogued by Royal Rescript. 

Oct. 11.—The Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha is married t: 
Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein at Glucksburg Cast] 
in the presence of the Emperor and Empress of Germany .. 
The Spanish Cortes is opened by King Alfonso in person ... The 
British China Squadron arrives at Yokohama, and is given 2 
warm welcome ... Prince Eitel Friedrich, second son of the 
German Emperor, becomes engaged to the Duchess Sophic 
Charlotte of Oldenburg ... Mr. Fels offers to assist in a schem« 
by which he proposes to settle 1,500 families on British land in 
place of emigration ... The British steamer Zeho is blown up 
by a floating mine off Shantung ; fifteen of the crew and 
passengers are missing. 

Oct. 12.—A mass meeting of the unemployed is held at 
Poplar ... The King accedes to the request to give his patron 
age to the Nelson centenary celebrations on October 2Ist ... A 
Blue-book is issued containing further papers on the partition 
of Bengal ... Admiral Noel and 1,000 bluejackets go from 
Yokohama to Tokio, where they are welcomed and entertaine:! 
by the Mayor and the people, the city being decorated in thei: 
honour ... The new Session of the Norwegian Storthing i: 
opened at Christiania by the Premier ... The Advisory Board 
on London traffic publishes its report of London’s needs, 

Oct. 13.—The Karlstad Agreement is sanctioned both by 
the Swedish Riksdag and the Norwegian Storthing 
M. Ossovsky, Assistant-Chief of Police at Kishineff, is assassi- 
nated ; also Colonel von Eitmann, Chief of Police at Krasno- 
yarsk, in Eastern Siberia ... At a general meeting of students of 
the University of Odessa it is decided by 778 votes to 592 to 
oppose the reopening of the University until the state of siege 
in Odessa is raised ... The Emperor of Japan receives, at the 
Imperial Palace, Admiral Sir Gerard Noel, General Burnett 
and other British officers ... The Yasuda Bank of Tokio pro- 
poses opening a trust business for the purpose of facilitating the 
introduction of foreign capital into Japan. 

Oct. 14.—The Emperor of Russia and the Emperor of Japan 
append their signatures to duplicate copies of the Peace Treaty, 
thus officially ending the war ... The transfer of the body of 
Prince Troubetskoi to the railway station at St. Petersburg for 
conveyance to Moscow is made the occasion of a popular 
demonstration, the hearse being.surrounded by a serried throng 
of students who march bare-headed ; dense crowds line the 
route Count von Alvengleben, German Ambassador to 
Russia, resigns ... Admiral Noel sends a guard of honour to 
attend the marriage of the Mayor of Tokio ... The Berlin 
electrical strike, which began on September 19th, ends ; work 
begins on 6 per cent. increase of wages, 

Oct. 16.—The King, accompanied by the Queen, lays the 
foundation-stone of the new Post Office buildings on the site of 
Christ’s Hospital ... Dr. Brousse, the President of the Paris 
Municipal Council, with about sixty members, arrives in London 
on a visit to the Chairman and members of the London County 
Council ... The Dean of Westminster consents to allow Sir 
Henry Irving to be buried in Westminster Abbey ... The ful) 
text of the Russo-Japanese Peace Treaty is published ... The 
Fejervary Ministry is re-appointed for Hungary ... The Swedish 
Riksdag passes the Bills necessary to repeal the Union of 
Sweden and Norway, and which recognise Norway as an 
independent State ... The dismissal of the Grand Duke Cyri} 
from the Russian Navy and other appointments on account of 
his marriage with his cousin, the divorced wife of the Grand 
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Duke of Hesse, is gazetted in St. Petersburg ... The United 
States Government give orders that as Peace is now published 
the interned Russian warships may be released ... Baron 
Komura arrives at Tokio, and is specially honoured by the 
Mikado. 

Oct. 17.—The members of the Paris Municipal Council 
visiting London are received by the King at Buckingham 
Palace ... Lord Salisbury, President of the Board of Trade, 
presides at the first meeting of the reconstituted Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Board of Commercial Intelligence Two 
British officers are captured by Moors at Ceuta .... Mr. McCurdy, 
President of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
examined before the Investigation Committee, refuses to answer 
questions The Mikado issues a rescript of thanks to the 
Japanese Army and Navy ... The Bengalis’ protest against the 
partition of Bengal takes the form of universal mourning and 
fasting. 

Oct. 18.—The King opens the two new thoroughfares of 
Kingsway and Aldwych, constructed by the London County 
Council, as an improved means of traffic between Holborn and 
the Strand ... The members of the Paris Municipal Council 
are present at the opening of the new thoroughfares, and after- 
wards are entertained by the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House 
... The new Bishops of Ely and Travancore, the Coadjutor 
Bishop of Jamaica, and the Bishop Suffragan of Grantham, are 
consecrated at Westminster Abbey A Royal rescript ad- 
dressed to Baron Fejervary is published at Budapest ... King 
Oscar in person closes the extraordinary session of the Swedish 
Riksdag ... President Roosevelt begins his tour of the Southern 
States. 

Oct. 19.—The Prince and Princess of Wales leave London 
en route for India ... The Tsar publishes at St. Petersburg a 
manifesto on the conclusion of Peace ... The Commonwealth 
Parliament in both Houses passes a resolution for a petition to 
the King in favour of Home Rule for Ireland ... The Victoria 
Memorial Hall is opened at Singapore ... The relations exist- 
ing between the New York Mutual Life Insurance Company 
and the Morrison Trust Company is the subject of inquiry at 
the opening of to-day’s sitting of the Insurance Investigation 
Committee in New York ... In St. Petersburg there is a meeting 
of 10,000 persons, including workmen and students, in the Aula 
lecture halls of the University, to consider how best to advance 
the freedom of the people of Russia ... The Lawyers’ Congress 
at Moscow is closed by the police ... A statue of Sir Thomas 
Browne, author of ‘‘ Religio Medici,” is unveiled in Norwich 
by Lord Avebury, in celebration of the tercentenary of his 
birth. 

Oct. 20.—Mr. Deakin announces that an arrangement has 
been made by which Japanese traders and tourists may be 
admitted into Australia without being subjected to the language 
test ... The ashes of Sir Henry Irving are removed to West- 
minster Abbey ard laid to rest by the side of the grave of 
Garrick, in Poets’ Corner ... The Army Council announces 
that the Government decides to resume short service enlistments 
by accepting men for two years with the colours and ten in the 
Reserve ... A farewell dinner is given to the Municipal Coun- 
cillors of Paris in London by the Deputy Chairman of the 
London County Council. 

Oct. 21.—The centenary of the death of Nelson and the 
Battle of Trafalgar is celebrated in London, Great Britain, and 
the Colonies ... The King confers the title of City upon Car- 
diff ... Railway strikes spread in Russia ... The French 
Municipal visitors leave London for Paris, 

Oct, 22.—Admiral Togo makes his formal entry into Tokio 
to report to the Mikado the return of the fleet from the war ... 
Release of the two British officers captured at Ceuta ... President 
Loubet leaves Paris on a visit to Madrid. 

Oct. 23.—A great naval review takes place in Tokio Bay. The 
Mikado passes between the rows of warships drawn up in six 
lines. He is accompanied in his yacht by Admiral Togo ... The 
King of Spain meets President Loubet on his arrival in Madrid 
... The railway strike continues to spread in Russia. Moscow 
is cut off from communication with the rest of the country ... 
The Sultan protests against the interference of the Powers in 
his internal affairs ... Lord Curzon leaves Simla ... Mr. George 
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... The trial of several 
millionaires composing the Beef Trust begins in Chicago. 

Oct. 24.—Knighthood is conferred by the King on Mr. 
Cornwall, Chairman of the London County Council ... The 
Law Courts are reopened ... A joint-meeting of the Responsible 
Government Association, Het Volk, and the Labour Party is 


Meredith meets with a severe accident 


held at Germiston in the Transvaal ... Admiral Togo makes 
his triumphal entry into Tokio; he has a magnificent welcome 
from the whole population ... Mr. William Baker is 
unanimously chosen to succeed Dr. Barnardo as director of 
the Homes. 

Oct. 25.—It is announced that, by the command of the King, 
a special mission will be sent to Tokio early next year to convey 
the Order of the Garter to the Mikado ... The British Legation 
in Japan is to be raised to an Embassy ... The railway strike in 
Russia assumes colossal proportions ; the Railway Delegates 
Congress, in St. Petersburg, send a deputation to Prince 
Kilkoff and to Count Witte demanding political guarantees for 
freedom, and the convocation of a constituent assembly, elected 
by universal suffrage ... Railway travelling in Russia is entirely 
stopped, and postal communication is generally suspended. 

Oct. 26.—At St. Petersburg the shops are closed. A railway 
bridge in the south of the city is destroyed. The workmen at 
the harbour and the great Nevski works join the strike ; troops 
patrol the principal streets. The Russian Government appeals 
to Sweden to transmit the mails by way of Helsingfors and 
Stockholm The House of Assembly at Adelaide passes the 
Government’s Compulsory Land Purchase Bill without amend- 
ment The German Emperor unveils a statue to Moltke in 
Berlin General Booth, head of the Salvation Army, is 
presented with the freedom of the City at the Guildhall. 

Oct. 27.—The crisis in Russia continues, General Trepoff 
issues a proclamation at St. Petersburg. All the machine-guns 
which were placed at Tsarskoe-Selo are brought to the capital. 
The Coalition Council of St. Petersburg calls on the students ta 
work day and night for the revolution. The electric light 
supply ceases ; the men engaged at the water and gas works and 
tramways stop work. The news from the Russian provinces 
shows that the revolution is proceeding everywhere. The 
military authorities order all officers in the event of disturbances 
to act without mercy. Martial law is declared at Kharkoff ... 
The treaties between Sweden and Norway are signed at 
Stockholm. The King recognises Norway as a separate and 
independent state ... [he National Passive Resisters’ Day is 
observed at the City Temple, London President Loubet 
arrives in Lisbon from Madrid ... A Ministerial crisis takes 
place in Spain. 

Oct. 28.—The Renown, with the Prince and Princess of Wales 
on board, passes through the Suez Canal ... The people of Russia 
continue in passive revolt ; the Government is unable to enforce 
even a semblance of authority ... The Minister of Finance post- 
pones negotiations for the projected loan ... The Swedish 
Ministry, having concluded its task of the settlement with 
Norway, resigns ... President Loubet bids farewell to the King 
of Portugal and returns to France ... The Spanish Government 
resigns. Sefior Montero, the late Premier, is asked by the King 
to form a Ministry. 

Oct. 29.—Baron Fejervary reads his programme at Budapest 
to a deputation of electors. 

Oct. 30.—A Constitution is signed by the Tsar at Peterhoff ... 
The French Chamber reassembles ; the Amnesty Bill is passed. 


SPEECHES. 

Oct. 4.—Sir John Gorst, at Reading, insists that something 
must be done to improve the physical condition of English 
school children. 

Oct. 5.—Count Okuma, at Tokio, on the War Department 
of Japan, and his hopes for the future ... Mr. Gerald Balfour, 
at Leeds, on the Government’s resolve not to resign until it 
loses the confidence of the country ... Mr. Arnold-Forster, at 
Norwich, on recruiting. 

Oct. 6.—Mr. Churchill, at Manchester, criticises the Govern- 
ment’s conduct on the dispute between Lord Curzon and Lord 
Kitchener ... Mr. Walter Egerton, at Liverpool, on the culti- 
vation of cotton in West Africa, 
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Oct. 7.—Mr. Asquith, at Ladybank, East Fife, on Liberalism 
and the present Government ... Mr. J. Redmond, at Doon, on 
the confidence of the people in the Irish Parliamentary Party ... 
Mr. Keir Hardie, at Birmingham, on the example which Ireland 
presents of depopulation owing to the excessive emigration of the 
workers, 

Oct. 9.—Mr. Asquith, at Auchtermuchty, on the beggarly 
output of legislation last Session Mr. Birrell, at West 
Calder, approves of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty Mr. 
Churchill, at. Manchester, makes a strong attack on the 
methods of the Government in Parliament, finance and policy. 

Oct. 10.—Lord Grey, at Winnipeg, Canada, says he thinks 
that for the future men will not be asked what party they belong 
to, but to what great principle they are committed ... Political 
speeches are delivered by Mr. Haldane at Haddington and Mr. 
Churchill at Manchester on Liberal policy. 

Oct. 11.—Mr. Asquith, at Earlsferry, on a Colonial Con- 
ference. 

Oct. 12.—Mr. Brodrick, at Sheffield, in praise of the present 
Cabinet ... Mr. Asquith, at Leven, Fifeshire, on the wasteful 
finances of the Government. 

Oct. 13.—Sir Claude MacDonald, at Tokio, on the high 
quality of the Japanese people. 

Oct. 14.—Mr. Deakin, at Sydney, 
says Australia needs increase of popu- 
lation from the United Kingdom ... Lord 
Selborne, at Durban, praises Natal for 
its contribution to the British Navy. 

Oct. 16.—Lord Hugh Cecil, at Cardiff, 
on the Welsh education controversy ... 
Sir R. Reid, in Finsbury, on our foreign 
policy and relations. 

Oct. 17.—Mr. Andrew Carnegie, at 
St. Andrews, on peace among nations. 

Oct. 18.—The King, in London, ex- 
presses his pleasure in opening the im- 
portant new streets between Holborn 
and the Strand ... The King of Sweden, 
at Stockholm, on the dissolution of the 
Union between Sweden and Norway ; 
he hopes for permanent peace between 
the two countries ... Mr. Arnold-Forster, 
on the Army and Navy ... President 
Roosevelt, at Richmond, on American 
National Duties. 

Oct. 19.— President Roosevelt, in 
North Carolina, deals with the question 
of Government control of railways ... Mr. 
Balfour, in Edinburgh, on the evolution 
of Scottish civilisation ... Mr. Morley, 
at Montrose, says that every man and every woman is bound 
to take an interest in politics Lord George Hamilton, 
at Lincoln, extols the foreign policy of the Government, but 
condemns Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal proposals. 

Oct. 29.—Sir E. Grey, in London, on British foreign policy 
and free trade ... Mr. John Morley, at Forfar, discusses the Irish 
question ... M. Cambon, in Lon lon, on the entente municipale 

. Mr. Higgins, in Melbourne, Australia, insists on Home Rule 
for Ireland being necessary ... Mr. Deakin, in Melbourne, says 
there is no prospect of federal unity until the Mother Country 
reconsiders the Parliamentary system ... President Roosevelt, 
at Atlanta, says the nation should deal vigorously with all 
debauchers of business and political life in America. 

Oct. 21.—Lord Rosebery and Mr. Asquith, in Edinburgh, on 
the issues of fiscal or Imperial policy .., Sir J. Gorst, at Sutton 
Coldfield, on the health of the British race and the care of the 
children ... President Roosevelt, at Jacksonville, Florida, on 
‘* Cynical Dishonesty,” the Panama Canal, and the duty of the 
United States towards these questions ... Mr. Taft, in Ohio, on 
President Roosevelt’s attitude towards trusts and railway manage- 
ment... Mr. John Redmond, on the determined union of 
Ireland. 

Oct. 23.—Mr. John Morley, at Arbroath, sketches the 
mischievous career of the Government during the last ten years 

. Mr. Churchill, at Hampstead, says that it is not free trade 


Photograph by) 





Mr. J. O. Andrews. 


New M.P. for Barkston Ash Division of 
Yorkshire, 
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which troubles the Empire, but the protective policy of the 
Colonies. 

Oct. 25.—Lord Rosebery, at Stourbridge, refers to the 
practical disappearance from the controversial area of 
Mr. Chamberlain, and also to need of a definite Libera} 
programme to be put before the country ... President 
Roosevelt, at Little Rock, Arkansas, says it is a duty that all 
in authority owe to the American people to drive out the 
reproach and menace of lynch law. 

Oct. 26.—Mr. Bryce, in the Isle of Wight, says the reform of 
Irish Government must proceed in Mr. Gladstone’s spirit, 
though not exactly by the methods proposed by him... 
Mr. Brodrick, at Guildford, says there is nothing to prevent 
Germany and Great Britain from being excellent friends. 

Oct. 28.—Lord Rosebery, in Edinburgh, on Scottish history. 


BY-ELECTION. 


Oct. 14.—Barkston Ash division of Yorkshire, caused by the 
death of Sir Robert Gunter :— 


Mi}; Oy Andrews (L.) sescici. 8. 4,376 
BMriGe Ry Dane-Fox' tC.) 5. ices ccstss ccctee 4,148 
Liberal majority ......... 228 

Government loss. Election 1892, 


Conservative majority was 1,241. 
Oct. 26.—Hampstead, caused by the 
resignation of Mr. Milvain, K.C. :— 





Mr. J. S. Fletcher (C) ... 4,225 
Mr, G. F. Rowe (L) ...... 3,803 
Conservative majority... 422 


Reduced from last election by 1,303. 


OBITUARY. 


Oct. 1.—Sir Donald Stewart, 45 
(British Commissioner in East Africa’ 
... A. Hay Japp, LL.D., F.R.S.E., 
65 ... Alderman Daniel Lewis (Cardiff}, 
86. 

Oct. 2.—Mr. Ellis Yarnall, 86. 

Oct. 3.—Sir William Shelford, 
K.C.M.G., M.Inst.C.E., 71 ... M. Jose 
Maria de Heredia (Paris), 63. 

Oct. 5.—Mr. John E. Taylor (pro- 
prietor of the Manchester Guardian), 74. 

Oct. 7.—Professor Baron von Richthe 
fen (Berlin), 72. 

Oct. 8.—Lord Inverclyde, 44. 

Oct. 9.—Sir E. H. Carbutt. 

Oct. 10.—Earl Fortescue, 87 ... Captain Edmond St John 
Mildmay, 90... Admiral Sago (Tokio). 

Oct. 11.—Mr. Wedgwood, J.P., 72. 

Oct. 12.—Mr. Arthur Douglas (Cape Town), 62. 

Oct. 13.—Sir Henry Irving, 67 Prince Troubetskoi, 
Rector of Moscow University, 43. 

Oct. 14.—Dr. Ellicott, late Bishop of Gloucester, 86 ... Sir 
W. J. Menzies, W.S., Edinburgh, 71. 

Oct. 16.—Lord Gillford, eldest son of the Earl of Clan- 
william, 35 ... Dr. William Jones Morris, 57 ... Mr. Fulford 
(Canada), 53. 

Oct. 19.--Mr. J. G. Waller, F.S.A., 92. 

Oct. 20,-—-Miss Emilia J. Boucherett, 80 ... Mr. Charles 
Kelly, K.C., 90 ... Setior Zenel, Mexican Minister at Vienna. 

Oct. 21.—Lord Leigh, 81 ... Herr Moritz Teldscharek, 72 

. Mr. Philip Mennell (journalist), 

Oct. 23.—Florent Willems (French and Flemish painter), 
83. 
Oct, 25.—Mr. G. L. Craik, 69 ... Mr. W. Phillips, F.S.A., 
F.L.S., 83 ... General Sir Charles Wilson, R.E., 69. 

Oct. 27.—Professor Copeland, 68. 

Oct. 29.—Mr. Rudolf Lehmann, 86 
(Paris). 


. M. Alphonse Allais 
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List oF THE Leapinc ConTENTs oF Current Periopicats 


N.B.—The Editor of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS regrets that owing to the exigencies of space the Contents of 
Periodicals received after date can no longer be inserted in these columns. 


The following Table includes only 


the leading articles of the Periodicals published in England for the current month received hefore going to 
press and those of the Foreign Periodicals for the past month, 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


American Historical Review.—Macmittan. 3s. 6d. Oct. 
Early Records of the King’s Council. James F. Baldwin. 
The Literary Activity of the Emperor Maximilian. Paul Van Dyke. 


The Manor of East Greenwich in the County of Kent. Edward P. Cheyney. 


Burke on Party, Goldwin Smith. 
The Confederation arfd the Shays Rebellion. Joseph P. Warren. 
The Negotiations at Ghent in 1874. A. T. Mahan. 

Letters of John Quincy Adams to Alcx. Hamilton Everett, 1811-1837. 
American Illustrated Magasine.—10, NorFoLk STREET, STRAND, 
rocts. Oct. 

Fire at Sea. Illus. Lawrence Perry. 
Railroad Speed ; Millions for Minutes. Illus. Leroy Scott. 
Capt. George Vancouver's Voyages. Illus. Agnes C. Lant. 
The Story of American Painting. Illus. Charles H. Caffin. 
John F. Stevens. With Portrait. Henry K. Webster. 
Henry W. Goode. With Portrait. Waldon 7 
ohn J. Esch, of Wisconsin. With Portrait. A poe 
rhe Block System ; For the Safety of the Public. J. bs sch, 


Annals of Psychical Science.—110, Sr. white s Lane. Oct. 15. 
Concerning the Phenomenon called Materialisation. Prof. Charles Richet. 
The Relation of Spiritualism to Orthodoxy. F. H. Balfour. 

Concerning Spirit Photography. Col. de Rochas. 

Modifications in the Nervous Force. Dr. Paul Joire. 


Antiquary.—Srocx. 6d. Nov. 
The Medizval Name of Old Carlisle. Rev. James Wilson. 
Excavations in Castle Hill, Burton-in-Lonsdale. Illus. 

White. 

Dymchurch, Sussex. I. Giberne Sieveking. 
Memories of Old Phyllis Court, Henley. Ernest W. Dormer. 
The Wynne Brasszs, Llanrwst. Illus. George B. iley. 
Henry LV. and Archbishop ; Scrope. Rev. A. N. Cooper. 


Architectural Record.—14, Vesey Streer, New York. 25 cts. Oct. 
The New Bridges in New York City. Illus. Montgome ery Schuyler. 
The Residence of Samuel Cabot. Illus. A. C. David 
Residence of T. Harleston Deacon. Illus. 
he City Hall of Copenhagen. Illus. Olof Z. Cervin. 
A Private Chapel in Westchester. Illus. Cary] Coleman. 
The Advantages of Terra-Cotta. Illus. 


Architectural Review.—».  Ganae New Street, Ferrer Lang. 
Vov. 
The Britannia Royal Naval C ‘ellen Dartmouth. Hus. 
English Lead Cisterns. Contd. Illus. L. Weay 
Sewage Disposal Works for Isolated Dwellings. 


Herbert M. 


y. 'H. Elder-Duncan. 


Arena.—Gay anp Birp. 25 cts. Oct. 
The Conservation of Monopoly. John Moody. 
Proportional Representation in Switzerland. 
The Woman’s Club Movement. Alma A. Rogers. 
“Mart.” Illus. F. Edwin Elwell. 
Uses and Abuses of Italian Travel. Illus. Carl S. Vrooman. 
The American Doctrine of Shipping-Rights. W. W. Bates. 
Floyd Campbell. Illus. B. O. Flower. 
The Economic Struggles in Colorado. Contd. J. Warner Mills. 


Art Journal.—Virtve. 1s. 6d. Nov. 
Byzantine Craftsmanship, Contd. Illus, E. F. Reyrolds. 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Century Panels. Illus. Count Lorenzo Salazar. 
Art Sales of the Season. Contd. 
The Canaletto Collection at Castle Howard. Illus. H. E len Browning. 
Supplements :—Royal Exchange Panel after E. A. Abbey; and “ Molly” 
after F. Cadogan Cowper. 


Art Workers’ Quarterly.—Cuarman ann HALL. 2s. 6d. Oct. 
National Competition, 1905. Illus. 
Comparison of Hand- Press Printing. Illus. 
English Lead Spoutheads. Illus. Lawrence Weaver. 

Early Irish Metal Work. Illus. Herbzeit J. Maryon. 

Arts and Crafts.—Hvercuinson. 1s. Nov. 
Edouard Détaille. Illus. 
Miss Lyndon Smith, Wood-Carver. I lus. 
Christmas Decoration cf Churches. Illus. 


Robert Tyson. 


James Guthrie. 


Eleanor Rowe. 
Churchmar. 


Asiatic Quarterly Review.—Orienrat InstiTuTE, WoxKING. 5s. Oct. 
\derabad. Lieut.-Col. Sir David Barr. 

Madras Iniigation and Navigation. W. Hughes. 

Early Marriages in Indix. Sirdar Arjan Singh. 

Sakhalin or Karafto. L. V. Ds alton. 

The Dualism of Isaiah XLV. 7; Was It Zoroastiianism ? 

A Trip to the Antipodes. . Dr. G. Brown. 

A Trip round Sunny Ceylon. A. E. Murrell. 

Kashgar. E. H. Parker. 

India in the Victorian Age. 


Prof. L. Mills. 


J. B. Pennington. 


Atlantic Monthly.—Gav AND Birp. 1s. Oct. 
The Golden Rule. Wm. Allen White. 
The Endless Life. S. M. Crothers. 
The Fame of Franklin. W. Macdonald. 
The Cowardice of Culture. T. W. Higginson. 
President Roosevelt’s Kailway Policy. W. Z. Ripley. 
The Career of the Joke. J. A. Macy. 
Lafcadio Hearn. Nobushige Amenomore 
The Changing Constitution of the United States. 
Mr. White of Cornel] University. T.T. Munger. 
Badminton Magazine,—8, Henrierra Srreer. 1s. Nw 
Hon. George Lambton. Illus. Alfred E. T. Watson. 
Football. G, B. Pollock-Hodsoll. 
Springe ; a Royal Prussian Home of Sport. Illus. J. L. Bashford 
An Irish Poultry Fund. Dorothea Conyers. 
The Balrampur Kheddah. Hamilton Douglas. 
An Irish Shooting Hotel. Illus. H. T. Inman 
Man v. Woman in the mA. of Sport. Llus. Harold Macfarlane 
Are Foxes degenerate? F. W. Millard. 
The Eyrefield Lodge Stud, : 5. Illus. Lilian E. Bland. 
Living for Sport on £156 per annum. Alex. W. Perry 
Bibliotheca Sacra.—Kecawn Pavut. 75 cts. Oct. 
The Abasement of Nebuchadnezzar. Edward M. Merrins. 
A Plea for the Family. Jesse Hill. 
The Twofold Nature of Christ. Charles W. Super. 
The Divine Fatherhood. J. W. Ross. 
ave »b and Israel. Arthur B. Fairchild 
ntellectual Arrest in Relation to Philosophy. W. M. Lisle 
The Place of the Conventional in Morals. Henry A. Stimson. 
Professor Drummond on the Fourth Gospel. Dr. P. P. Flournoy 
The Bible and the Common Man. James A. Bi@isdell. 
Blackwood’s Magazine.—Biackwoop. as. 6d. iv. 
William Pitt the Younger. Charles Whibley. 
British Woodlands. Si an Maxwell. 
P. king, August, yoo. Col. G. K. Scott Moncrieff 
The Streets of London. psig -Col. Sir Henry Smith 
A Rest-Cure Pension in Germany. 
Musings without Method. 
Lord Vurzon ; a Great Viceroyalty. 


Bool lover’s Magazine.—1,323, Watnut Srreet, New York. 25 cts 
0 


A. P. Dennis. 


ct. 
Porta Rico; In Spikadee Land. Illus. Alden A. Knipe 
The | inglers of the Angler, New York. Illus. Albert ‘B. Paine. 
The }‘arms That feed the Nation. Illus. David Rankin. 
Vladi rostok. Illus. Alex. H. Ford. 
How We lost Sakhalin Island. Ullus. 
Willa :d L. Metcalf. Illus. Royal Cortissoz 
The }’romise and Problems of Reciprocity. Harold Bolece. 
Bookman.—Hopper Anv STouGuTon. 1s. Oct. 16. 

Byro. Illus. J. Wight Duff. 

Peter Rosegger. With Portrait. 
The \ awn of English Fiction. Ranger. 

Bockman (America).—Dopp, Meap anp Co., New York. 25 cts- 

Oct. 

Twexty Years of the Republic, 1885-1905. H. Thurston Peck. 

Herm ann Knickerbocker Vielé’s Letter-Box. With Portrait. 

The Value of the Exposé. R. W. Kemp. 

A Mi seum-Gallery for the Drama. 

Boudoir.—s4a, Fieet Street. 1s. Nov. 

Emm, Lady Hamilton. Illus. Felix Noel 
Evolution of the Corset. Illus, Estelle Suv rnake. 
Thing s H.R.H. will not see in India. Lllus. Mary F. A. Tench. 


Adachi Kinnosaeke. 


Concerning Old English Songs—and Their Neglect. Illus. George Cecil. 
Mariy Corelli's Ideal of Womanhood. Illus. J. Cuming Walters. 
Broad Views.—Kecan Pavt. 1s. Oct. 16. 


The \ ingezing of Coercion in Ireland. Major-Gen. Sir Alfred Turner. 

A Theory of Dreams. A. P. Sinnett. 

Socia ism from the Occult Point of View. Rev. 

Prof. Darwin and the Moon. 

The \ritish Museum. Philip Sidney. 
Lurlington Magazine.—17, Berners Srreet. 2s. 6d. Nov. 

Frontispiece: ‘‘ Mrs. Nisbett” after Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

German Art and the German “7 aracter. 

Graniain Church. Illus. D. S. MacColl 

Mant2gna asa Mystic. Illus. .~ E. Fry 

Watt au’s ‘“‘ Flute-Player” in the Uffizi. Illus. Claude Phillips. 

English Lead Cisterns. Illus. Lawrence Weaver. 

Keyboard Instruments in Relation to Furniture. Illus. 

Silver Plate at Clumber. Illus. J. Starkie Gardner. 


Arthur Baker. 


R. S. Clouston. 


Bram antino Panels in the New Yo-k Metropolitan Museum, Lllus. A. J} 
hoop, 
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C. B. Fry’s Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. Nov. 
Lord Nelson. Illus. Ithuriel. 
Catching and Saving in Rugby. Illus. H. Alexander. 
Essentials for the Wrestler and the Boxer. Prof. E, Coll, 
City Fathers of Football. Illus. J. J. Bentley. 
Points of a Racehorse. Illus. F. Inskip Harrison. 
A Gclf Stick in the Making. Illus. 

assell’s Magazine.—Casse.t. 6d. Nov. 


C 

A, J. Balfour at Play. Illus. H. Leach. 
In Doctor-Land. Illus. Stanhope Sprigg. 
The Most Wonderful Things at the British Mus:um. 

Cordova. 
Concerning Martin Harvey. Illus. Horace Wyndhain. 
The London Docks. Illus. W. Sidebotham 
Shrewsbury. Illus. C. V. Gcdby. 
Compiégne. Illus. Tighe Hopkins. 


Century Magazine.—Macmi-tan. 


Illus. Rudolph de 


ss. 4d. Tov. 


The German Embassy in Paris. Illus. Camille Gronkowski. 
With the Empress Dowager. Contd. Illus. Katharine A. Carl. 
The Tomb of the Parents of Tii, Illus. Henry C. Greene. 

With Walt Whitman in Camden. Illus. Horace Traubel. 
English and American Football. Illus. Ralph D. Paine. 


The Panama Canal. Illus. W. Barclay Parsons. 


Chambers’s Journal.—W. anv R. CHAMBERS. 
Adventures among Books. 
With Coleridge at Samuel Rogers’s. Robert M’Clure, 
Modern Athens. G, Pignatorre, 
Of Nelson ard the North. Katherine Burrill. 
On Public-Speaking. 


Chautauquan Magasine,—Sramoris.o, Ouro. 


ct. 
The Spirit of the Orient. Contd. Illus. G. W. Knox. 
Some Modern Indian Idealists. Illus. D. L. Pierson. 


Church Quarterly.—SvorriswoovE. 63. 
Liberal Theology 
The Spiritual Care of Invalids. 
Hymns and Hymn-Books. 
The Mosaics of S. Maria Maggiore 
The Fourth Gospel ; Its Relation to the Synoptic Tradition. 
Creighton and Stubbs. 
Heinrich Suso, the Mystic® 
Weismann and the Theory of Descent. 


ise Connoisseur.—95, Tempce CHAMBERS. 1s. 
peak gay of Silver Plate of the German Emperor, 
ones. 


7d. Nov. 


2 dols. per ann. 


Oct. 


Nov. 
Illus. E, Alfred 


Old Copenhagen Porcelain. Contd. Illus, EF. Reuter. 
Fan Collecting. Illus. Baroness von Keudal 
Thomas Whie don, the Staffordshire Potter. Illus. Frank Freeth. 


Valencienne:, Contd. Illus. . Jourdain. 

Thomas Sheraton. Contd. Illus. ” R. S. Clouston. 

W. J. Furnival’s ‘‘ Leadless Decorative Tiles, Faience and Mosaic.” 

The Evolution of the Pianoforte. Illus. George Rose. 
Supplements : :— Lord Nelson ” after Henry Bone; 
« Louis of Wales ” after Largilliere, etc. 

Contemporary Review.—Horace MarsHA.t. 

Russia and Germany. Dr. E. J. Dillon. 

The Crisis in Hungary. 


Illus. 
“Prince Fredezick 
as. 6d. Nov. 


Dr. Emil Reich. 

Old and New Lights on Shakespzare’s Hamlet. 
New Trade Routes in Europe. J. S. Mann. { 
Th: Revolt,in Arabia. Arminius Vambéry. 
Humanism as a Religion. R. Christie. 
England’s Decadence: The ee pee Treaty. 
Arnold Boecklin. Count S. C. de Soissons. 

‘The Narratives of the Resurrection. G, Margoliouth. 
The Agricultural Prosperity of France. O. Eltzbacher. 


Cornhill Magazine.—Smitu, Exper. 1s. 
Reminiscences of a Diplomatist. Contd. 
‘The Creation of the British Museum. Sir E. Maunde Thompson. 
Sergeant Conway. Walter Frith. 
From a College Window. Contd. 


Cosmopolitan Magazine,.—Inrzrnationat News Co. 6d. Nov, 
European Contrasted with American Society. Illus. Henry Watterson. 
Did America people the World? Illus. Daniel T. Pierce. 

The Eclipse from a Spanish Mountain. Gabriel Renaudot. 

Some Notes on the Recent Ec'ipse. Illus. Camille Flammarion. 
Separation of Church and State in France. Illus. G. H. Casamajor, 
Georges Clémenceau, and Marquis de Castellane. 
Luther Burbank and Transforming the World of Plants. 

P. Serviss. 
Story of Paul Junes. Contd. Illus. A. H. Lewis. 
Ilius. Acton Davies. 


he American Dramatist. 
Morocco; Fate of the Brown Empire. Illus. Vance Thompson. 
Cet. 


Critie.—G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
‘Talk with Matilde Serao. Elise Lathrop. 
Mary Mapes Dodge. Sarah S. McEnery. 
The Ameiican College Girl’s Ignorance of Litcrature. 


Prof. Churton Collins. 


Pro Patria. 


Nov. 


Illus. Garrett 


25 cts. 


Jeannette Marks. 


Tarascon ; the Town of ‘‘ Tartarin.” Illus. J. A. Hammerton. 
Philadelphia in Literature. Contd. Illus. Anne H, Wharton. 
George Meredith’s Herones. Elizabeth L. Cary, | 


Gerrit Smith and John Brown, F. B. Sanborn, 
John Leech. lus. Homer Saint-Gaudens, 
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OF REVIEWS, 








Dublin Review.—Bu+ ns aye Oates. 6s. Oct. 
Henry III. and the Church. Rev. F. E. Ross. 

Universals and the “‘ Illative Sense.”” Dr. Francis Aveling. 

Nelson and Napoleon in 1805. A. St. Leger Westall. 

Religious Influences in London. Contd. Rev. Dom Henry N. B rt. 
The Conscience of Rationalism. Rev. A. B. Snarpe. 

Dicuil ; an Irish Monk in the Ninth Century. Manius Esposito. 
Some Popish Traitors. R_ E. Francillon. 

Joseph Goerres. Miss J. M. Stone. 


Economic nag ay ag INGTON’. 38. Oct. 

The Christian Social Union. 7. ©, 

British and Foreign Banking. Titans we W ‘olf. 

The Problem of Poverty. Rev. C. Baumgarten. 

Dangerous Trades. Miss Constance Smith, 

The New German Tariffs (1906). Owen Fleming. 
Edinburgh Review.—Loncmans. 6s. Oct 

Lord Granville. 

The Battle of the Japan Sea. 

Early Christian and tyzantine Art and Archeology. 

The Novels of Miss Y onge, 

Irish Land Purchase. 

The Preservation of Big Game in Africa. 

The Study of G:e-k. 

Naples and Napoleon, 

Mr. Trevelyan’s ‘‘ Stuarts.” 

Garden City and Garden Suburb. 

National Defence. 

Educational Review.—20, HicH Hotsorn. 1s. 8d. Oct. 


Five Years of the College Entrance Examination Board. Wilson Farrand. 
Secondary Education in Europe and the United States. E.Jen M. Henrotin. 
On reading Greek. E. B. Clapp. 
Fifth Annual Report of the Secretary of the College Entrance Examination. 
homas S. Fiske. 
On teaching Elementary English. M. H. Shackford. 
Engineering Magazine.—222, Srranp. 1s. Nov. 
The First Year’s Preparatory Work on the Panama. John F. Wallace. 
The Sierra Leone Line of the Cape to Cairo Railway. With Map. ‘Llus. 
J. Hartley Knight. 
Modern Power-Plant Design. Franz Koester. 
The Mineral Indust:ies of the United States, 
Edwin C. Eckel. 


With M p and Dizgrams. 


The Corrosion of Condenser Tubes. Illus, A, H. Sexton, 
Steam Boilers. Illus. atson. 
High-Speed Steel in the Factory. O. M. Becker and Walter Brown. 


Engineering Review.—104, Hich Ho.porn. 6d. Oct. 16. 
How a Crane Shop isrun. Contd. Illus. Joseph Horner. 
Dover Harbour Works. Contd. Illus. W. N. Twelvetrees. 
The Locomotives of the Litge Exhibition. ,we ae R. King. 
House Drainage. Contd. Illus. G, J.G. 
Internal Combustion Engines. Contd. Ilus.. "Dugald Clerk. 


English Historical Review.—Lonamans. 53. 
China and the Ancient Cabul Valley. Prof. E. H. Parker. 
Sir John Oldcastle. Contd. W.T. Waugh. 
International Law under Queen Elizabeth. Prof. E. P. Cheyney. 
Records of Houghton-le-Spring, 1531-1771. Robert W. Ramsey. 


Oct. 


Correspondence of Archbishop Stone and the Duke of Newcastle. Contd. 
C. Litton Falkiner. 
English Illustrated Magazine.—358, Srranp. 6d. Nov. 
Famous Paintings. Illus. Hugh Blaker. 
The Byron-Chaworth Affair. Illus. Outram Thistram. 
Buckinghamshire Lace. Illus. Lillie C. Hosie. 
Lulworth Cove. Illus. Spencer Edge. 
Triumphs of Horticulture. Illus. §, L. Bastin and Percy Collins. 
If the Skyscraper came to London. Illus. Harold Macfarlane. 
Englishwoman’s Review.—22, Berners STREET. 1s. Oct. 16. 

Factory and Wo:kshops’ Annual Report. 
Domestic Training in Swiss Schools. Z. M. T. 

Ethological Journal,—2, Lancuam Prace. Oct. 16. 
The Influence of Civilisation on the Character of Primitive Peoples. R. A. 


Durand. 
The Psychology of Crime and Criminals. 
The Ethics of Crime. H. B. Montgomery, 


Expositor.—Hopper anp STOUGHTON. 1s. 
The Lord reigned from the Tree. J. H. A. Hart. 
a nae and Deuteronomy. Prof, G. Adam Smith. 
eligion in Lycaonia and Iconium. 
Anger and the = — Virtues in the Ethical Teaching of St. Pauk 


Rev. yey ee ackson. 
Studies in the First Epistle of St. John. Prof. G. G. Findlay. 


Expository Times.—Simpxin, MarsHALL. 6d. 
The Perscn of Our Lord. Dr. J. Oswald Dykes. 
Modern Hebrew Literature. Isruel Cohen. 


Folk-Lore.—Davip Nutr. 5s 
The Dancing-Tower Processions of Italy, Illus, 
The Europzan Sky-God, A. B. Cook. 


Prof. Moriz Benedikt. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


. Oct. 
Albinia Wherry. 
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Fortnightly Review.—Cuarman anv Hatt. as. 6d. Nov. 

France and the Equipoise of Europe. Perseus. 

The Irish Land Purchase Deadlock. Earl of Dunraven. 

George Farquhar. William Archer. 

Great Britain and Germany. J. A. Spender. 

The Anglo- Japanese F lets i in Ailieces, Archibald Hurd. 

Sir Oliver Lodge on Religion and Science. W. H. Mallock. 

The Situation in South Africa. G. Seymour Fort. 

“The Master of Game” by Edward, second Duke of Yo.k ; a Classic of the 
Chase, E. H Lacon Watson. 

Life and Literature in France. W. Lawler-Wilson. 

The International Institute of Agriculture. Marchese Raffaele Cappelli. 

Tenting in Palestine. 1. Zangwil. 

The Austrian Occupation of Macedonia, R. A. Scott- James. 

The Housing of the Poor. Benjamin Taylor. 


Henry Irving ; a Personal em T. H. S. Escott. 

The Financial Outlook. J. S. 

Forum.—45, East Forry-seconp Street, New York. socts. Oct. 
Baroness Bertha von Suttner; an Unsatisfactc: Apostle of Peace. Karl 


Blind. 
Life-Insurance Methods. 
The Municipal Code of Indiana. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—Cuarro anp Winbus. 1s. 
Samuel Butler and His ‘‘ Hudibras.”” Margaret Dickin. 
By Steam-Yacht on Windermere, W. T. Palmer. 
Charing Cross and Its Immediate Neighbourhood. Contd. J. Holden 
Maemichael. 
The Trees of Chaucer, Spenser arfd Cowper. Henry H. Brown. 
The Old Western Seaports. Aithur L, Salmon. 
Stoke and Gray. J. J. Campbell. 
Marsh’s Library, Dublin. A. Peter. 


Geographical Journal.—Epwarp Stanrorp. as. 
Exploration and Survey with the ‘Tibet le ontier Commission. 
and Illustrations, Major C. H. D. Rye. 

On the Nile Flood and Its Variation. With Diagrams. 

Some Further Notes cu runes the Liao Ho. 
Lieut.-Colonel A. W. S. Wingate. 

The Field of + ma M ‘and Some of Its Problems. 
J. L. Wharton. 


Girl’s Own Paper.—4, Bouverte Street. 6d. Nov. 
How I live in Cornwall on Five Shillings a Week. N. G. Bacon. 
Margaret Dicksee, Painter. Illus: Jeanie R. Brewer, 
All about Country Cottages. Illus. 
Musicai Education in Germany and in England. J. F. Rowb>tham, \ 


Louis Windmii ler. 
H. O. Stechhan. 


Nov. 


Cct. 16. 
With Maps 


ns. Captain H. G. Lyons. 
With Map and Illustrations. 


Rear-Admiral Sir W. 


Girl’s Realm.—12, PorruGat Street. 6d. Nov. 
The King’s Sisters as Girls. Illus, Mrs. Sarah A, Tooley. 
The Moss Hunters, Illus, C. E. Larter. 
The G.F.S. Illus. Helen M. Blagz. 
Dreaming and Doing. Sarah Bernhardt. 
Metal Repoussé Work. Illus. M. Winifred Jones. 
Grand Magazine.—Newnes. 4td. Nov 


Is Violent Death Painful? A Phy sician. 

Women’s Clubs in London. Louise Ledere’ 

How Bargain Hunters are Swindled. F. Moir Bussy, Junr. 

The Reporting of Football. Michael MacDonagh 

W. S. Gilbert's Early Woik. H. A. Spurr, 

Work done in Sleep. Rudolph de Cordova, 

A Bench of Bogus Bishops. S. Sidney Paternoster. 

What are a Compvser’s Prospects in England? Constance Smedley. 
Trafalgar—fiom a Spanish Point of View. Miguel Salvedra, 

The Romantic Side of Art. H. Crichton. 

Should Women wear Corsets? Dr. Litton Forbes and Dr. Herbert Snow. 


Great Thoughts.—4, St. Brive Street. 6d. Nov, 
Does Modern Education ennoble? G. Bernard Shaw. 

— Oxenham. Interview. With Portrait. Raymond Blathwayt. 
ictor Hugo. With Portrait. R. P. Downes. 
Leslie Ward—“ Spy.” Interview. With Portrait. R. Blathwayt. 

Camille Flammarion, With Portrait. William Durban. 


Harper’s Monthly Magazine.—45, ALsemarLe Street. 1s. Nov 
A Fortnight in Bath. Illus. William Dean Howells. 
The Slave-Trade of To-day. Contd. Illus. Henry W. Nevinson. 
Animal Immortality. Peter Rabbit. 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ King Henry VI.” Contd. Illus. Ernest Rhys. 

My Antarctic Explorations. Contd. Illus. Dr. Jean B. Charcot. 

Insect Merds and Herders. Dr. Henry C. McCook. 

Hibbert Journal. —WILLIAMS AND NorGATE. 2s. 6d. Oct. 


How Christianity appzals to a Japanese Buddhist. M. Avesaki. 

Is the Moral Supremacy of Christendom in Danger? The Editor. 

The Wo:king Faith of the Social Reformer. Prof. Hdary Jones. 

Authority and Theology. Dr. P. ‘I. Forsyth. 

Mechanism and Morals. Dr. James Ward. 

Life. Sir Oliver Lodge. 

Thought and Force. Very Rev. C. T. Ovenden. 

The nadequacy of Certain Common Grounds of Belief. Dr. J. Eilis 
M’ Taggart. 


The Moral Argument against the Inspiration of the Old Testament. Prof. 
A. H. Keane. ‘ 
The Religious Value of the Narratives in Genesis. Rev. Alex, R. Gordvn. 


6d. Nov. 
Tickner Edward:s, 


Idler.—CuHattTo ano Winobus. 
Contd. 


The Idler in Arcady. Illus, 
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Independent Review.—Unwin. 2s. 6d. Nov. 
Treasury Control. Reginald McKenna. 

Hungary and Austria. Josef Redlich. 

The True Signific nce of Trafalgar. J. Holland Rose. 

The Principle of Municipal Trading. Edwin Cannan. 

The Gaelic League. Kev. J. O. Hannay. 

The Scottish Farm Labourer. William Diack. 

E. V. Lucas’s “‘ Charles Lamb.” Herbert Paul. 


International Journal of Ethics.—Sonnenscuetn. 2s, 6d. Oct. 
Why are We Imperialistic? James H. Hyslop. 
The Intellectual Influence of Women. Helen Losanquet. 
Soc al Work ;a New Profession. Robert A. Wa sds. 
Greck Thought Movements and their Ethical Implications, W. R. Bene 
dict. 
Evolution and Ethical Method. H. W. Wright. 
The Development of Ethical Sentiment in the Child. M. V. O’Shea. 
The Ethics of Corperal Punishment. Henry S. Sa!t. 
Sin and Sacrifice. J. Lineham. 
Irish Monthly.—M. H. Git, Dustin. 6d. Nov. 
Father William Hughes. Contd. Rev. Matthew Russell. 
Journal of the African Society.—M- a MILLAN. 6s, Oct. 


Native Language and Native Education. Rev. H. A. Junod. 
Rain-Making in Equatorial Africa. F. Spire. 

The Arrow-Poisons of Northern Nigeria. L. W. La Chard. 
The Colonisation of British East Africa. Alex. Johuston. 
Customs of the Awuna Tribes. Harry France. 

The Idem Secret Society. Henry Cobham. 

Languages in Northern Nigeria. Major G. Merrick. 

The Bavili Alphabet restored. . E. Dennett. 

Recent Work in Bantu Philology. Miss A. Werner. 


Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.—J. J. Ket:er. 
2s. Oct. 16. 

The Strategical Employment of Cavalry. Lieut.-Col. H. de la P. Gough. 

A Training | Service for the Mercantile Marine. Lieut. H. T. A. Bosanquet. 

The Stronghold of Schamyl. Col. C. E. de la Poer Beresford. 

Infantry Fire Tactics. Brevet-Major W. D. Bird. 

The Standardisation of Army Vehicles and Stores. Lieut. P. O. G. Usborne 

Lady’s Realm.—Hvrtcuinson. 1s. Nov. 

The German Girl. Illus. Grace Ellison. 

Billisrds as a Winter Pastime. Illus. Gladys Beattie Crozier. 

Auguste Rodin. Illus. Tiburce Beaugeard. 

How to play the Piano, With Portrait. Mark Hambourg. 


Library.—Kecan Pau. 3s. Oct. 
Recent Caxtoniana. A. W. Pollard. 
Raphael Trichet. A. J. Philip. 
Mr. Spectator and Shak speare. Mary Chi'd. 
Westminster Hall ard its Booksellers. H. R. Plomer. 
H. A. Vachell’s “ The Hill;” a Book of Snobs. R. F. Cholmeley. 
Bibliogr. phy in Canada. L. J. Burpee. ’ 


The Library Associat on at Cambridge. John Balling-r. 


Library Association Record.—53, Care Marker. 1s. Oct. 17 
Presidential Address. Francis J. H. Jenkinson. 
Library Politics. John Ballinger. 
Library World.—181, Queen Victoria Street. 6d. Oct. 16, 


Book Description. J. Duff Brown. 


Library Magazines. Contd. W. C. B. Sayers and J. D. Stewart. 
London M. gazine.—Harmswortn. 6d. Nov. 
The Terror of the Sea. Illus. P. T. McGrath. 
London Quarterly Review.—Ketty. 2s. 6d. Oct. 


Some Christian Aspects of E volution. 
Russia in Unrest. Robert Macleod. 
The Fourth Gospel. Prof. A. S. ies 

Chris ian Mysticism. . J. S. Banks. 

The Old Testament and Babylon. Henry T. Hooper. 

Sir M. E. Grant Duff’s Reminiscences. T. A. See 

The Struggle of Christianity and Mithraism. P. rincipal H. B. Workman. 


McClure’s Magazine,—10, Norrotk Street, STRAND. 
oO 


Principal P. T. Forsyth, 


10 Cts. 


ct. 
Pioneer Transportation in America. Illus. Charles F. Lummis. 
The County Fair. Eugene Wood. 

Kansas and the Standard Oil Company. 


A Visit at the White House. Illus. 


Macmillan’s Magazine.—Macmitian. 6d. 
Nelson the Civiliser. David Hannay. 
As Others See It; a Sketch in O!d Servia. Miss Edith Durham. 
Bread. Francis Fox. 
Matthew Arnold as a Social Reformer. 
Has the British Soldier deteriorated ? 
Our Public Schools and the Empire. - 


Contd. Illus. 
Charles Wagner. 


Ida M. Tarbell. 


Nov. 


H. Herbert Dodwell. 
Lieut.-Col. Poilock. 
Sir Charles Bruce. 


Manchester Quarterly.—SuHerratr anp HuGues. 6d. 
Thomas Worthington, of Northenden. John Mortimer. 
The Love Story of Saint Bertram. George Milner. 
Richard Crashaw. William C. Hall. 
Luis de Camoens, the Soldier Poet of Portugal. 
Tallemant des Reaux. Edmund Mercer. 
Some Early Welsh Romances. John Davies. 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. J. H. Brocklehurst. 
Liber de Oculo Morali. W. E. A, Axon, 


Oct. 


Walter Butterworth. 
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Millgate Monthly.—22, Lonc MiticaTe, MANCHESTER. 3d. Nov. 
Bishop Gore. Illus, J. M. Knight. 
Art and the Masses. Illus. Demos. 
The Place of Free Trade as a National Policy. W. M. J. Williams. 
The Vooruit of Ghent ; a Famous Belgian Society. Illus. Miss J. Halford. 
Burns ; a Poet of Democracy. Illus. Bevis Hampton. 
The Scottish Labour Colony. Illus. 
Gustav Frenssen. Illus. Thomas R. Skemp. 
Physical Development. Dan arveg. 
Through Denmark and Sweden. Illus. Hugh Spender. 
The Herring Fishery. Illus. 
Mind.—Wituams anp Norcate. 4s. Oct. 
Pragmatism v. Absolutism. R. F. Alfred Hoernlé. 
On Denoting. Bertrand Russell. 
Predetermination and Personal Endeavour. W.R. Boyce Gibson. 
Is Humanism a Philosophical Advance? S. H. Mellone. 
Monist.—Kecan Pavt. socts. Oct. 
The Issues of Pragmaticism. Charles S. Pierce. 
hinese Occultism. Illus. Dr. Paul Carus. 
Magic Squares. Concl. W. S. Andrews. 
7 Po of Unity and the Noetic Power of the Heart. Henry B. 
itchell. 
The Semitic City of Refuge. A. H. Godbey. 
Dr. W. N. Rice’s Book, ‘‘ Christian Faith in an Age of Science.” R. W. 
McFar 
Monthly Review.—Joun Murray. 2s. 6d. Nov. 
The Seamy Side of the Anglo- Japanese Alliance. Coloniensis. 
The World-Influence of Britainand Japan. E, John Solano. 
Charles Lamb. Arthur Symons. 
The Invasion of England. Arnold White. 
Living ends of the Saints. Lady Gregory. 
wees Sculpture in the Lavigerie Museum of S. Louis at Carthage. Illus. 


phia Beale. 
The Decay of Self-Control. Basil Tozer, 
Society Journalism. Stephen Stapleton. 
The Asylum Treatment of Insane. Dr. Bernard Hollander. 
William Blake at Felpham. Hert ert Ives. 
The Jaluzot Crash ; ‘* Monsieur Parapluic.” Laurence Jerrold. 
Notes on Charity Organisation. H. N. Hamilton Hoare. 
National Review.—23, Rvper Street. 2s. 6d. Nov. 

Episodes of the Month. 
The Influence of the Far Eastern War on the European Situation. Italian 

Statesman. 
The Strength of Nelson, Captain A. T, Makan. 
Trafalgar in borg +f and Fact. Henry Newbolt. 
The Threatened War of 1875. Sir Rowland Blennerhassett. 
Aricsto. W. J. Courthope. 
Ireland and the Liberal Unionists, J. Mackay Wilson. 
Some Public Aspects of the 7mes Book Club, Hugh Chisholm. 
American Affairs. A. Maurice Low. 
The Huchen; a New Fish for the Thames. B. Boulton, 
The Jewand His Destiny. H. B. Marriott Watson. 
The Dearth of Officers. Lieutenant-Colonel. 
A Sure Foundation for Religion. Rev. Charles Voysey. 
Our Supply of Admiralty Coal. Prof. Boyd Dawkins. 
Greater Britain. 

New England Magazine.—s, Park Sq., Boston. 25 cts. Oct. 

The City of Spckane. Illus. L. G. Monroe. 
Piano-Playing. Milo E. Benedict. 
Characteristics of the Japanese. Baron Kentaro Kaneko. 
The Deerfie'd Renaissance. Illus. P. C. Bouve. 
Matters in Alaska. With Map, A. G. Ki-gsbury. 
Harvard College Observatory and Its Photographic Work. Illus. Grace 

A. Thompson. : 
Queen Victoria and-the American People. Ilus. Dr. C. Cowley. 
Patrick A. Collins. With Portrait. 
Francis Cogswell. With Portrait. 

New Shakespeareana.—Westrie.p, N.J. 75 cts. Oct. 

The Falstaff Trilogy. Contd. R. L. Ashurst. 


Nineteenth Century and After.—Sprottiswoope. 2s. 6d. Nov. 

Germ .ny and War Scares in England. Karl Blind, 

The Excessive National Expenditure. Lord Avebury. 

The Capture of Private Property at Sea. Edmund Robertson. 

The Deans and the Athanasian Creed. Dean of Windsor. 

pe Day Observance ; a Reply to Lord Avebury. Rev. Frederic 
eak>. 

Days in a Paris Convent. Miss Rose M. Bradley. 

The Gaelic League. Countess Dowager of Desart. 

The Stock-Size of Success. Miss Gertrude Kingston. 

The Roman Catacombs. H. W. Hoare. 

Latin for Girls. Stephen Paget. 

Some Seventeenth Century Housewives. Lady Violet Greville. 

Out on the ‘‘ Never Never.” Bishop of North Queensland. 

The Australian Labour Party. J. W. Kirwan. 

Redistribution. Sir Henry Kimber. 

Liberals and Foreign Policy. Herbert Paul. 
North American Review.—Heiwemann. 2s. 6d. Oct. 

Legal Aspects of Congressional Railroad Rate-Making. Richard Olney. 

Lynch Law ; Its Causesand Remedy. Cardinal Gibbcns. 

An Anglo-French-American Understanding. Andrew Carnegie. 

How to extend Commerce in the Far East. Jeremiah W. Jenks. 

Can Congress reduce Representation? Emmet O’Neal. 

Is — Education a Menace to American Institutions? Dr. J. F. 

Mullany, 
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Canada and > Pe High Commission. Lawrence J. Burpee. 
Lord Curzoa. Anglo-Indian. 

Science and Immortality. W. H. Mallock. 

Some Results of the War. Sydney Brooks. 

Marriage and Divorce. Norma W. Jones. 

The Public and the Coal Conflict. . E. Rood. 

World Politics. 


Occult Review.—164, ALpEeRsGaTt Street. 6d. Nov. 
A Javanese Poltergeist. Northcote W. Thomas. 
The Only Wisdom. Contd. Lady Archibald Campbell. 
Death as a Psychic Experience. Mabel Collins. 
The Occult in the Nearer East. Contd. A. Goodrich-Freer. 


. Open Court.—Kecan Pavut. 6d. Oct. : 
How Far have We strayed from Christianity? Dr. Paul Carus. 
Modern India. Illus. A. Christian Albers, 
Moral Tales of the Treatise on Response and Retribution. Concl. Illus. 
a oo to the Philosophy of Gotama in the Book of Ecclesiastes, E. P. 
ufiet, 
The New Japanese Education. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—Newron Street, Hotsorn. 6d. Nov. 
Thomas Hardy and the Land of Wessex. Illus. Clive Holland. 
The Eton Schooldays of St. John Brodrick. Illus. An Old Schoolf_.low. 
Kedleston. Illus. Leonard Willoughby. 
The Living Moon, Illus. W. B. Kaempffert. 
Félix Ziem. Illus. Frederic Lees. 
From the Cape to Cairo by Telegraph. Illus. Howard Hensman. 
Lord Acton’s List of Books. Lord Avebury. 
“* Monsieur ” Harry Fragson. Illus. B. St. Lawrence. 


Parents’ Review.—26, Victoria Street. 6d. Nov. 
Five Levels of Life. Constance L. Maynard. 
Home and School Training Harmonised. Major B. R. Ward. 
D‘gestion and Diet. Contd. Ralph W. Wi'son. 
Advantages of a Classical and Scientific Education. J.C. Thorpe. 
Heredity as Applied to Education. A. Thomas. 


Pearson’s Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 6d. Nov, 
Happy Factories. Illus. Marcus Woodward. 
The Art of Advertising. Illus. Turner Morton. 
Why President Roosevelt is so Popular. Illus. Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
The Romance of Big Businesses. Illus, M. Tindal. 
How to Keep Fit. Illus. The Editor. 
The Great Seal of England. Illus. Madge Ambrose. 


Poet Lore.—104, Boytston Street, Boston. 1 dol. per year. Oct. 
The Novels of A, Palacio Valdes. S. Griswold Morley. 
Hermann Sudermann. . Washburn Florer. 
The Motivation of Wagner’s “ Parsival.’’ Paul H. Grummaan, 
Some Curious Versions of Shakespeare. F. W. Kilbourne. 
Mr. Howells’s Philosophy and the ‘‘Son of Royal Langbrith.” E.S 
Chamberlayne. 


Positivist Review.—Wm. Reeves. 3d. Nov. 
Alliances and Friendships. Prof. E. S. Beesly. 
The Scientific Basis of Ethics. H. Gordon Jones, 
Hereditary Legislators. Frederic Harrison. 
Progressive Socialism. Henry Tompkins. 
Loid Curzon’s Indian Career. S. H. Swinny. 


Practical Teacher.—Netson. 6d. Nov. 
Miss Flora C. Stevenson. With Portrait. 
A Glimpse of New England. 


Primitive Methodist Quarterly.—Datton. 2s. Oct. 

Latin and German Hymns as Poetry. Dr. James Lindsay. 
The Permanent Value of Revivals. John T. Horne. 
The Hartley Lecture. Joseph Ritson. 
The Newer Hedonism. George C. Sharpe. P 
Peter Sterry ; a Puritan Mystic. Dr. F. J. Powicke. 
The Psalms in Human Life. F. Jeffs. 
The Modern Feeling for Nature. Benjamin Moore. 
William Knibb. G. Bicheno. 
Bible-Interpretation. Ernest B, Storr. 
Bjornson’s Early Tales. Mary M. Sharpe. 

eremy Taylor. Joseph Maland. 

V. E. Henley. W. Duffield. 
The Revolt in Russia. Robert Hind. 
No.man Duncan ; a Novelist of Newfoundland. H. Jeffs. 


Quarterly Review.—Murray. 6s. Oct. 
The Price of Peace. : 
Recent Literary Criticism in France. Garnet Smith. 
The Study of Popular Governments. Contd. 
Erasmus and the Reformation. Rev. W. H. Hutton. 
The Aborigines of Australia. Andrew Lang. 
The Rights and Limits of Theology. 
Goethe’s Mother. Mrs. J. M. Trevelyan. 
The Poetry and Criticism of Swinburne. 
Lord Ailesbury ; a Courtier of James the Second. Lady Burghclere. 
Food-Supply in Time of War. 
Great Britain, Russia, and Japan. 
The Centenary of Trafalgar. Prof. Laughton. 


Quiver.—Cassett. 6d. Nov. oan 
jccenh Hocking ; a Novelist with a Purpose. Illus. Special Commissioner 
ill Cliffe Chapel, Cheshire. Illus. Rev. J. S. Hughes. 
Are the Middle Classes religious? Richard Mudie-Smith. 
First Aid to the Injured. Ulus, Hugh B. Philpott. 
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Railway Magazine.— 70: Fetter Lane. 6d. 
The Latest Power Signalling Installation, Didcot. Illus. 
The Evolution of the Locomotive. Illus. H2‘). 
Internal Cross-Country Train Connections of the Great Western Railway. 
With Maps. W. P. Martin. 
Messrs. Samuel Osborn and Co. Illus. T. Booth. 


Nov. 
Felix J. C. Pole. 


The Caledonian Railway from Merryton to Stonehouse, Illus. W. Parker. 
The Signals at St. Pancras. Illus. W. E. Edwards. 

The Grand Trunk Railway, Canada. Illus. John Wardle. 

Railway Diagrams. With Diagrams. G. W. Tripp. 


Reliquary.—Bemrose. 2s. 6d. Oct. 
Ancient Agriculture and Its Survivals To-day. Illus. W. Heneage Legge. 
“Dicky ” of Tunstead. Illus. G. Le Blanc Smith. 
Renaissance Medals with the Head of Christ. Illus. G. F. Hill. 
The Doo Cave, East Wemyss. Illus. John Patrick. 


bes, Review of Reviews.—Me zourne. a. Sept. 

British New Guinea. Contd. Illus. Staniforth Smit 
Interviews on Topics of the Month :— 

The New Zealand Co Woon. John Holmes, 

The Union Label. yatson and J. W. McLean. 

The penal Treaty. Cosmopolitan Cynic, 

How to deal with the Lords. A Radical. 
M. Rouvier, Prime Minister of France. Illus. 


Royal Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 4d. Nov. 
Teaching a Dog Tricks. lilus. Wellesley Pain. 
The Burni: g of the Battleship Bom’ay. Illus. Walter Wood and Admiral 


H. J. Carr. 

The Prince of Wales’s Special Train in India. Illus. H.Kelway Bamber. 
Seottish Geographical Magazine.—Srtanrorp. 1s. 6d. Oct. 
Address to the Ae ig Section of the British Association, 1905. Rear- 

Adm. Sir W. J. L. Wharton. 
The Evolution of the Map of Scotland. With Maps. John E. Shearer. 
The Negritos of Zambales. 
The Ziegler North Polar Expedition. 
Elisée Reclus. Prof. Patrick Geddes, 


Seottish Historical Roview.~ Janse MacLenose Anp Sons. as. 6d. 


A Restoration Duel hoon the Second Earl of Southesk and the Master 
of Gray. Prof. C. irth. 

The ‘‘ Scalacronica ” “es Sir Thomas Gray. Sir Herbert Maxwell. 

gp od and Popery in the Sixteenth Century. Rev. R. Menzies Fer- 


sson 

The Mogyltshire Highlanders. Lieut.-Col. Robert M. Holden. 

Charles the Second ; His Connection with Art and Letters. W.G. Blaikie 
Murdoch. 

The Scottish Nation at the University of Padua. 

Killiecrankie described by an Eye-Witness. A. H. 

Scottish Industrial Undertakings before the Union. 


A. Francis Steuart, 

Millar. 

W. R. Scott. 
Seribner’s Magazine.—HEINEMANN. 1s. Nov. 
A Wolf Hunt in Oklahoma. I!lus. Theodore Roosevelt. 

An Impressionist’s New York. Illus. H. G. Dwight. 

Letters ang Diaries of George Bancroft. Contd. Illus. M. 
How 

The H a for Labour Unions. J. Laurence Laughlin. 

Is There an Academic Movement in American Art? Wiiliam Walton. 


Strand Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. Nov. 
The Story of Me Life. Contd. Illus. Father Gapon. 
What the World drinks. George Lynch. 
English Sports amongst Savages. R. J. my: é : 
Princess Victoria Patricia of Connaught and Count Tolstoy. With Portrait. 
Portraits of Famous Dogs. Illus. R. de Cordova. 
How President Roosevelt travels. Illus. J. G. Graves-Thompson. 


unday at Home.—4, Bouverie Srreet. 6d. Nov. 
G. F. wanes Dweller in the Innermost,” Illus. Rev. R. E. Welsh. 
eee of Birmingham. With Portraits. Chas. T. Bateman. 
reachers I Have Heard. Illus. David Williamson. 
Light in Darkness. Illus. Prof. R. A. Gregory. 


Sunday Strand.—Newnes. 6d. Nov. 
The Romance of the Bells. Illus. H. Belmont. 
The Rev. Andrew seen and the London Congregational Union. 
Rev. H. Higgin 
How I Saw the Siar Eclipse. Illus. Rev. Robert Killip. 
“Antiqui‘ies Older than Abraham. Illus. Ernest G. Harmer. 
The Deserving Poor; Interview with Peregrine Platt. Illus. 
Strand Special Commissioner. 


Temple Bar.—Macmi1an. 1s. Nov. 

A Tour in Sweden N nety Years Ago. Sarah Lyttelton’s Letters to Her 
Family, June, 1813—Jan., 1814. 
Stephen Phillips ; Some Recent Tragedy. M. A. Balliol. 

The Country Sunday. Charlotte M. Mew. 


A. de Wolfe 


Stars ; 


Illus. 


Sunda iy 


y peosophical Review.—161, New Bonn Srreer. 1s. Oct. 16. 


y. B. Yeats and A. E. (Ge rg2 Russell). Ian Mor. 
h Future Sgint Francis. Miss Eliz. Severs. 
Adam’s Two Wives. J. St. — 
The Destinies of Nations.- Contd 


The Mystery of the Godhead. 
The Spiritual Life-Wave. A. B 
The Immensities. G. R. S. Mead. 


Michael Wood. 





LEADING CONTENTS OF 
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Treasury.—G. J. Parmer. 6d. Nov. 
Very Rev. J. Armitage Robinson, Dean of Westminster. With Pertrait 
Arthur Reynolds. 


How We tried to see the Eclipse. Charles D. P. Davies. 


Pictu-es of the Church’s Worship. Rev. W. H. Hutton. 

St. Edmund, King and ——,, Illus. Dr. E. Hermitage Day. 

Village Choir Training. Rev. T. H. Spinney. 

Rev. Edmund Cartwright, Inventor of “4 Power-Loom. Illus. J. H. 
Crabtree. 

Some Churches in Rome. Contd. “ar A Wanderer. 


Llantwit Major and Its Church. 
Lond:n; Rus im Urbe. Illus. F. Claude Kempson. 
Church Embroidery.}, Contd. Illus, Hinda M. Hands, 


United Service Magazine—23, Cocxspur Street. 2s, 
The Navy in 1905. Captain, 
The French Navy in 1805. ‘john Leyland. 
A P&ckwater of 1805. L. G. Carr Laughton. 
The Evolution of Modern Si “> Telescope. 
The Earl of Peterborough. T. Miller Maguire. 
Minor Expeditions of the British Army from 1803 to 1815. 
Butler. 
The Volunteers a Century after Trafalgar. 
The Indian Army in Transition. Punjabi. 
The Indian Army as It is. ‘ Another Punjabi.” 
The Higher Control of Fire. Illus. Major H. Mead.” 
The Present Value of Artillery Fire in the Fizld. ‘* Foresight.” 
Field Artillery Tactics. Capt. C. Holmes Wilson. 
Imperial Federation for Defence. Howard d’Egville. 


University Review.—Suerratt anp HuGues. 
A Block on Progress in the Scottish Universities. 
son. 
The Development of the Tropics. Viscount Mountmorres. 
The Future of University Education in Ireland. Sophie Bryant. 


Illus. Mason. 


Nov. 


Contd. Lewis 


Contd. Col. E. Balfour. 


6d. Oct. 15 
Principal James Seen ald. 


The Inwardness of the University Extension Movement. R. D. Ruberts. 
Sociology in School and College. H. Osman Newland. 
Westminster Review.—Marisorovcn. 2s. 6d. Nov. 


A Breach of Constitution. Stringer Bateman, 
The Taxation of Land Values. 

The Enfranchisement of Women. Ignota. 
A Precedent in Canada for Devolution. 
Municipal Finance. Alex. Cargiil. 
The Irish Land Question in Ireland. 
The Scotch Church and the State. 
Women among the Nations. , Contd. 
Bacon, Shakespeare, Harvey, and Dr. 


H. de R. Walker. 


J. Dorum. 
A Layman. 
Frances Swiney. 
Knott. G. G. Greenwood. 


Wide World Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. Noy. 
Five Hundred Miles on a House-Boat. Illus. C. E. Day. 
Among the Upper Nile Tribes. Illus. Albert B. Lloyd. 
An Amazing War in Mexico. Illus. Martin K. White. 
A Journey in Mexico. Illus. Ashmore Russan. 


Windsor Magazine.—Warp, Lock. 6d. 
The Art of G. A, Storey. Illus. Adrian Margaux. 
My Friends in Feather and Fur. Illus. Lady Ingram. 
Locali ed Eatables. Illus. Leonard W. Lillingston. 
Woodcraft. Contd. Illus, Ernest Thompson Seton. 


Woman at Home.—Hopper. 6d. 
Duff House. Illus. M. Crosby Smith. 
The Story of the Empress Eugénie. Contd. Illus. Jane T. —— 
The Queen and Army-Nursing. Illus. Mrs. Sarah A. Toole 


World To-Day.—67, WasasH Avenve, Cuicaco. 
Climbing Mount Tacoma. Illus. Anne S. Monroe. 
The Chicago Orchestral Institution. Illus. Mrs. Theodore Thomas. 
The Peace Conference. Walter Wellman. 

Education in Thrift. Shailer Mathews. 

The Amusements of the London Poor. Percy Alden. 

Minnesota’s New Capitol. Illus. Katherine L. Smith. 

The Original Manusciipt of the Book of Mormon. 
Brigham. 

Fighting Yellow Fever. Illus. C. Artaur Williams. 

Southwark. Illus. Frank W. Parker. 


World’s Work and Play.—Hernemany. 1s. 

Ea Last Word on Shipbuilding. Robert Cromie. 
Von Behring’s Consumption Cure. Dr, C. W. Saleeby. 

Motors and Men. Henry Norman. 
The Education of an Artist. Contd. Illus. C. Lewis Hind. 
A Few Acres beside the Cottage. F. E. Green. 
The Electrical House. Illus. George Turnbull. 
Public ‘ ar in the Interest of the Race. Illus. 
Building Vauxhall Bridge. Illus. ‘‘ Home Counties.’ 
How to live in London on 6s. a Week. J. Quail. 
What London wants done. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


ro cts. Oct 


Illus. Johnsen 


Young Man.—4, Luncate Circus. 3d. 
The Career of Alderman W. Vaughan Morgan. Illus. 
Scientific Life Assurance. Budgett Meakin. 
Reminiscences of Richard Jefferies. Illus. 
Francis Brown, Cartoonist ; Interview. C. T. Bateman. 


Nov. 
E. J. 


Young Woman.—4, Lupcate Circus. 3d. Nov 
Young Women as Clay Modellers. Illus. G. H. Saunders. 
Miss Maud Earl, Animal Painter ; Interview. Illus. Mary Boaznor. 
Girls and Their Money. Doza M. Jones. 
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Deutsche eR Are. Duncxer, Bertin, W. 2 Mks. 
ct. 

German Financial Relations with,the North American Union. Graf von 
Schwerin-Léwitz. 

Wagner’s Letters to Otto Wesendonk. W. Golther. 

German Officers. Von Caemmerer. 

Emerson’s Home Life. F. Lienhard. 

The Russian Constitution. T. Schiemann. 

Reminiscences. Isulde Kurz. 

Evangelical Church Building. Emil Su’'ze. 


Deutsche Revue,—DeutscnHe VERLAGS-ANSTALT, STUTTGART. 


2Mks. per qr. Oct. 
The mage of China. 

The Diary of Count Leiningen. 

The Human Voice in Health and in Disease. 
The Secret of Stagecraft. T. Salvini. 

Are Cabinet Wars still possible? Diplomatist. 
The Fight against Tuberculosis in Germany. F. Loeffler. 

Victor von Scheffel and Anton von Werner. H. von Poschinger. 
Is Mr. Balfour a Friend to Germany? A. N. Cumming. 

The Russo-Japanese War. Gen. von Ligni.z. 

Germany and Foreign Policy. 
Germany and Naval Supremacy. 
World-History. Prof. F. Riihl. 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Gesr. Pagre, Bertin. 6 Mks. per qr. 
Reminiscences, 1850. J. von Verdy du Vernois. 
Ruth. Hermann Gunkel. 
Korea. Mgr. Graf Vay von Vaya und zu Luskod. 
Nietzsche. Julius Kaftan, 
The Fight for the Far East. M. von Brandt. 


Konservative Monateschrift.—Rermar HospinG, Bertin. 


3 s.perqr. Oct. 
Work and Not Despair. D. Faber. 
Art in the Last Thirty Year:, 


Prof. Marczali. 
Prof. O. Chiari. 


Contd. Freiherr von Schleinitz. 


Oct. 


A. Matthaei. 
France and Germany. F. Wugk. 

Paul and Jesus. R. Seeberg. 

Reform of the Colonial Administration. 
Ethiopia. Dr. A. Funke. 

Letters of Ludwig von Gerlach to His Brother Leopold. H. von Petersdorff. 


Kritik der eee Semmens VERLAGS-ANSTALT, BRESLAU. 30 Pf. 
ct. 
Erich Schlaikjer. L. Horwitz. 


Actors and Critics. Contd. F. Gregori. 
Modern Music Criticism. H. F. Schaub. 


Coloniser, 


Kunstgewerbeblatt.—E. A. Seemann, Leipzic. _1 Mk. Oct. 
Exhibitions of Early Art at Liittich and Brussels. Julius Lessing. 
The Munich Exhibition of Applied Art. Illus. F, Diilberg. 
The New Leipzig Rathhaus. Illus. Dr. F. Becker, 
Nord und Siid.—Sresenuurenerstr. 11, Brestav. 2 Mks. Oct. 


Carl Busse. With Portrait. A. H. Krause. 
Eccentricity. Moeller van Den Bruck. 

The Unsolved German Problem. K. von Strantz. 
August von Platen. J. Sadger. 

Norwegian Sketches. A. Rogalla von Biberstein, 
Psychology of the Rococo Styie. Paul Riesenfeld. 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—HaAcHETTE. 20s. per ann. Oct. 

England, France, and the United States. Andrew Carnegie. 

Hammurabi. R. Bornand. 

} McN. Whistler. Concl. Louis Gillet. 
iet. Concl. H. de Varigny. 

Peace. E. Tallichet. 


Correspondant,—31, Ruz Reeve Genssyee, Paris. 
ct. 10. 
Captivity in Germany, 1870-1. Adm. Beyasse Du Petit-Thouars. 
The Trafalgar Centenary. G. de Grandmaison. 
‘The Autobiographical Novel. H. Bordeaux. 
England and the Holy See on the Eve of the Vienna Congress. Contd. 
Vte. de Richemont. 
The Religions of Authority and the Religion of the Spirit. V. Ermoni. 
The Earthquakes in Calabria. F. de Montessus de Ballore. 
Swedish Women. M. Hélys. 
‘The International Congress on Grape Music at Strasburg. M. Brenet. 
ct. 25. 


The Question of Alliances Marcel Dubois. 
The Vatican and Music. C. M. Widor. 
Consalvi at Paris in 1814. Vte. de Richemont. 
Comte Alexandre de Lambel. A. de Margerie. 
The Tuberculosis Conference. L. Fiedler. 
Chancellor de Nesselrode. L. de Lanzac de Laborie. 
Egyptand France. Con:d. Etienne Lamy. 
Grande Revue.—3, Rve Breve, Paris. 

Why the Japanese were victorious Lieut.-Col, * * 
Remin‘scences of Italy. Jain, 
— Eloquence. Contd. Fernand Rome. 

ater in Great Cities. A. Reyner. 


2 frs. 50c. 


2frs. soc, Oct. 





THE GERMAN 





OF REVIEWS. 


MAGAZINES. 


Socialistische Monatshefte.—Beurtustr. 2, Bertin. 50 Pf. Oct. 
The Jena Meeting. Dr. E. David. 1 

The Jena Meeting and Trade Unions. R. Schmidt. 
A Revival of pony be endiete ceed Socialist Movement. P. Kampffmeyer. 
Class and Class-Struggle. E. Bernstein. : 

The Agrarian Problem in Dutch Social Democracy. W. H. Vlicgen. 
Heinrich Mann. H,. Wendel. 


Stimmen aus Maria Laach.—Herper, Freipurc, BAvEn. 
10 Mks. 80 Pf. per ann. Oct. 
The Origin of Christianity in the Light of History. J. Blotzer. 
Emp'oyer and Employed in Large Industries. Contd. H. Koch. 
The Influence of Imagination on Sensation and Spontaneous Movement. J, 
Bessmer. 
Japan. Concl. A. Huonder. 
The Works of Grafin Hahn-Hahn, A. Stockmann. 
Ueber Land und Meer,—Deutscue Vexcacs-AnsTALt, STUTTGAKT. 
1 Mk, Heft 1. 
Napoleon. Illus. Prof. E. Heyck. 
The Photography of Children. Illus. T. Bernoulli. 
Swedish National Art. Illus. M. Heiden. 
The Japanese Constitution. Dr. E. Erdmannsdorffer. 


Ancient Watches. Illus. T. Canstatt. 

Life in Kioto. Illus. E, Cucuel. 

Velhagen und Klasing’s Monatshefte,—Tavanziexsre. 78, BERLIN. 
I . 50 Pf. ict. 

The German Forest in Art. Illus. Dr. O. Fischel. 

Sweden and Norway. Dr. F. Arnheim. - 


Pompeiian Art. Illus. Prof. F. Pernice. 

Russia and Alexander III. Richard Graf von Pfeil und Klein-Ellguth. 

The Zoological Gardens of Friedrich Falz Fein at Ascania Nova. 
Dr. H. Heck. 


Illus, 


Westermann’s Monatshefte,.—Gerorc WesTERMANN, BRAUNSCHWEIG, 
1 Mk. 40 Pf. ct. 

Japanese Landscape. I!lus. G. Hermann. 

Aerial Navigation. Illus. Th. Freiherr von Rotberg. 

Grazia Pierantoni-Mancini. With Portrait. Paul Heyse. 

Canada. Illus, Alexander Wagner. 

Reminiscences. With Portrait. Therese Devrient. 


Werner Schuch. Illus. O. Anwand. 

The Fine Arts To-day. Illus. W. Gensel. 

Emil Jaques-Dalcroze and the Musical Education of the People. Illus. 
Karl Storck. 

Zeitschrift fir Bildende Kunst,—E. A. Seemann, Letrzic. 26 Mks. 


perann. Oct, 
Reminiscences. Illus. August Delatre. 
Newly Discovered Portraits by Rembrandt. Illus. Wilhelm Bode. 
The Lenbach Exhibition at Munich, Illus. Dr. L. von Buerkel. 


Zeitschrift der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft.—Breitxo:r 
unD HAeERTEL. to Mks. perann. Oct. 

Rimsky Korsakov. Rosa Newmarch. 

Du Roullet and Moline. J. G. Prod’homme. 


The Easter ‘‘ Heirmoi” in the Greek Office. H. Riemann, 


~”~ 


MAGAZINES. 


Journal des Economistes.—14, Rue Ricneviev, Paris. 3frs. soc. 
Oct. 


The Labour Monopoly at San Francisco, Ray Stannard Baker. 
The Liége Exhibition. D, Bellet. 


Mercure de France,—26, Rue pe Conpé, Paris. 
Eugéne Fromentin and ‘‘ Duminique.” E. Gaubert. 
Nietzsche and Zarathustra. J. de Gourmont. 

Hokusai and His School. Tei-San. 
The Popular Theatre. Concl. E. Magne. 
Oct. 15. 

cad Maria de Heredia. A. Fontainas. 

aint-Just. A. Morsain. 
The Fables of La Fontaine. 
Hokus.i. Contd. Tei-San. 
Blacks and Whites. Carl Siger, 
The Prophet Jeremiah, E. Dujardin. 


Mercure Musical.—2, Rue ve Lovvois, Paris. 


Francois Franceeur. L. de La Laurencie. 
The Paris Conservatoire. Jean Marnold. 


Oct. 15. 
The English People and Music. ; 
Si The Holy Nail of St. Denys”; a Latin Song of the Thirteenth C.ntury. 
Pierre Aubry. 
Hugo Riemann on Sounds. Contd. J. Marnold. 


Nouvelle Revue,—Hacnette. 
The Dahomey Railway. L. R. Cros. 
Madame de Balbi. Contd. A. Hustin. 
Sicily. Raqueni. 
Orthography and Geography. R. Montclavel., 


2frs. Oct. 1. 


R. de Gourmont. 


soc. Oct. x. 


55 frs. perann. Oct. x. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Oct. 15. 
A Philosophy of Life. J. Delvaille. 
A Moral Malady i in the i Century. M. Pellisson.’ 


The Optimism of Balzac. Pierre Fons. 
Ingres and Manet. Gustave Kahn. 


Questions Diplomatiques et Coloniales.—19, Rve Bonaparte, 
Paris. 75 frs. perann. Oct. 1. 


§. de Brazza. H. Froidevaux. 
A New Danger for Be'gian Neutrality. J. de Plamont. 
Sakhalin. Paul Labbé. 
Oct. 16. 
Morocco. R. de Caix. 


Austria and Hungary. R. Henry. 
The Causes of Japan’s Successes. 
German Africa. M. Muret. 


R. Dorient. 


Réforme Sociale.—s4, Rue pe Serve, Paris. 1fr. Oct. 1 
Commercial and Industrial Life in France ; Symposium. 
The International Labour Conference at Berne. V. Brants. 


The Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen. L. Bergasse. 
Oct. 16, 

Public Commercial and Industrial Training in France. A. Renouard. 

The Relations of Old Aze Insurance to Other Branches of Workmen’s 


Insurance. M. Bellom. 
La Revue.—12, AVENUE DEL’OpréRA, Paris. 1 fr. Oct. 1. 
The Fight against Tuberculosis. Dr. J. Héricourt. 
The International Congress of Liberal Christianity at Geneva. E. Montet. 


The Russian Officer. G. Savitch. 

Sainte-Beuve at Liége, 1831, and 1848-9. E. Faguet. 
What Japan owes to France. Sartorio Kato. 
Between English and French, 1802. P. Argenvillier. 
Infant Psychology. Marcel A. Hérube 

Savorgnan de Brazza. 


Oct. 15. 

The Emperor William II. Baron Heckedorn. 
Paul Bourget. G. Pellissier. 
The Wealth of the Church. 
The Welfare of Human Society. 
Recent Discoveries in Egypt. A. Gayet. 
How Medicine is taught in France. Dr. F. Regnault. 
— -Mari: de Heredia. Gustave Kahn. 

tween English and French, 1802. Concl. 
The New Aésthetics and Poztry. L. Vannoz. 


G. Russacq. 
J. Novicow. 


P. Argenvillier. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—Hacuerre. 62 frs. perann. Oct. 2. 
Will Moral Science take the Place of Social Science? A. Fouillée. 
The Cession of Belfort to France, 1871-3. Gen. Bourelly. 
Letters by Eugéne Fromentin, 1842-8. J. A. Mérys. 
— the Apostate. Louis Du Sommerard. 
rench Art at the Close of the Middle Ages. 
England in India. Paul Mimande. 
Oct. 15. 
Letters by Lamennais to M. Vuarin. V. Giraud. 
The Black Sea and the Question of the Straits. R. Pinon. 
ulie de L’Espinasse. Cuntd. Marquis de Ségur. 
he American Merchant Marine. P. de Rousiers, 
The Musical Evolution of Nietzsche. C. B-llaigue. 
José-Maria de Heredia. R. Doumic. 
“Caryat’s Crudities.” T. de Wyzewa. 


= Revue Economique Internationale.—4, RveE pu PARLEMENT, 
BRUSSELS. 5 1!rs. Oct. 

Individual Responsibility and Mutual Aid. E. P. von Philippsberg. 

The International Co-operative Alliance. C. Gide. 

The Money Market in Germany. F. Thorwart. 

The Economic and Political Development of Hungary. 


Emile Mle. 


E. Bernat. 


THE ITALIAN 


Civilta Cattolica.—Via RiretTa 246, Rome. 
ct. 7. 
The Hoensbroech-Dasbach Trial at Cologne. 
Concerning Two Volumes of ‘‘ Scientific Philosophy ” for Schools. 
Pop2 Zozimus and the Council of Turin. 
The Acts and Documents concerning the Definition of the Immaculate 
Conception. 
The New Catechism for the Roman Diocese. 


25 frs. per ann. 


Oct. at. 
Clericalism and Laicism. 
A German Concordat, 1803-1805. 
St. Matthew. Contd. 
The Socialist Congress at Jena. 
Oct. 


Emporium.—Bercamo. 15 frs. per ann. 


A. Charpentier. Illus. V. Pica. 
H. G. Wells. Illus. U. Ortensi. 
The Ancient Art of the Abruzzi. 

Sant’ Alberto di Butrio. Illus. Maria L. D. Camozzi. 
The New Savings Bank at Pistoia. Illus. P. Patrizi. 
Recent Acquisitions to the Borghese Gallery. 


Illus. G. Mezzanotte. 
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Revue Francaise de l’Etranger et des Colonies.—92, Ruz pz La 
Victoire, Paris. 2frs. Oct. 

Peace. G. Demanche. 

The Campaign in Marchuria. C. de Lasalle. 

Lord Curzon. J. Jofibert. 

Pierre de Brazza. A. Montell. 


Revue Générale.—2z1, Rve peta Linite, Brussers 
Oct. 
Belgian Socialism and the Liberal Party. 


12 frs. per ann. 


C. Woeste. 


The Election of the First King of the Belgians. Concl. Baron L. de 
3éthune. 

Vicomte de Spoelberch de Lovenjoul. Contd. F. Carez. 

France, the Church, and Christianity. L. Antheunis. 

Herbert Spencer. T. Gollier. 
Revue d’Italie.—s9, Via peELLA Frezz1, Rome. 1 fr. Oct. 


Congo Exploration. S. de Brazza 

Ethiopia and Djibouti. H. Martin. 

Revue du Monde Catholique. — 76, Rue pes Sarnrs-Pires, Paris. 
tfr. soc. Oct. 1. 

The Law of Separation and Parochi il Associations. Mgr. J. Févre. 

Joan of Arc. Contd. Abbé Malassagne. 

The French Republic. Statesman. 

Protestantism in Germany. Mayr. J. Févre. 

Abbé Bernier. F. Uzureau. 


Lourdes. Contd. Mgr. Léopold Goursat. 
Oct. 15. 
The Thirty Years’ War. Mgr. J. Févre. 


Contd. 


Joan of Arc. 
Contd. 


Persecutions. 


Abbé Mal ssagne. 


Statesman. 


Democracy and Science and the Church. Concl. Abbé Santoni. 
Lourdes. Contd. Mgr. L. Goursat. 

Revue de Paris.—Unwix. 60 frs. perann. Oct. rt. 
Letters to My Niece. Contd. Gustave Flaubert. 


A Soldier’s First Experiences, 1870. J.icut.-Col. Péroz. 
The Study of Greek Law. Gustave Glotz. 
Prince Xavier of Saxony; a Candidate for the Polish Throne, 1753-1764 


D. Massé. 


The French Doctor in China. Dr. P. Richard. 
Oct. 15. 
Letters to My Niece. Contd. Gustave Flaubert. 


Tuberculosis and Chroniz Affections. F. Le Dantec. 
The Tuberculosis Exhibition. Dr. L. Bérard. 
Lamartine’s Manuscripts. L. Séché. 


The Carlist War. 
Permanent Peace. 


Lieut.-Col. Péroz. 
Victor Bérard. 


Revue Universelle.—17, Ruz Montparnasse, Pants. Oct. 1. 
Liége and the Exhibition. Illus. A. Mockel. 


New Rd/es for the Cavalry. Illus. Capt. S. Nidvine. 


Oct. 15 
G. L. Duprat. 


75¢- 


With Portraits. 
Revue Universitaire.—s, Rve pe Méziéres, Paris. 
Oct 


A. Morel-Fatio. 
P. Crouzet. 


The Socialist Party in Germany. 


10 ‘rs. pe~ann. 


The Teaching of Spanish and Italian i in 1 995. 
Co-operati_n with the Parents of the Pupils. 


~~Revue de l'Université de Bruxelles.—115, Rue Famer, 
Brussets. 1 fr. 50c. Oct. 
Patriotism and Heredity. E. Kufferath. 


Léo Errera, J. Massart. 


Université Catholique.—2s5, Rve pv Prat, Lyon. 
year. Oct. 

Abbé Jean Barth Canon Valentin. 

Lamennais. Abbé Delfour. 

Princess Wilhelmina of Prussia. M. M. 


11 frs. per half- 


MAGAZINES. 


Nuova Antologia.—Corso Umserto I. 131 Rome. 
Oct. 1. 

The Spirit of the Seventeenth Century. Prof. Arturo Graf. 
Volcanoes and Earthquakes. Prof. G. de Lorenzo. 

The Eleventh Centenary «f St. Paolino. F. Bertolini. 
A Journey to Broussa. Illus. E. Y. Carra. 
The Exhibitions at Cuneo and Varallo. Illus. 
Italy and the Austro-Hurgarian Crisis. X X 

Oct. 16, 

A Gonfalonier of the Nineteenth Century. Senator Codronchi-Argeli. 
Political Energy and Imperialism. A. Chiappelli. 
A Month in the Necropolis of Thebes. A. Malvezzi, 
The Armenian Problem. F. Santini, Deputy. 
The Reform of the Classical School. V. E. Orlando, Deputy. 

The Socialist Party and Economic Reform. Maggiorino Ferraris, Deputy. 
Italy and Recent fasomnation’ al Complications. X.X.X. 


Rivista d'Italia.—Via pet Trirrone, 201, Rome. 25 frs. perann. Oct 
Secret Intrigues between Italy and Austria. C. L. Malaguzzi-Valeri. 

The Precursors of Bojardo. F. Foffino. 
The Battle of Trafalgar. O. Rizzini. 
The Reform of Secondary Education. 
The Recent Earthquake. V. Monti. 


46 frs. per ann. 


E. Sacerdote. 
sf 


V. Vitali. 
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Rassegna Nazionale.—V1A Gino Capron! 46, FLORENCE. 
perann. Oct. 1, 


An Appeal to Ttalian Jews. se F. C. Gab 

The Franciscan Renaissance of the Fifteenth Cantaby. c. Calisse. 
Barga and Antonio Mordini. C. Pozzolini-Siciliani, 

Baron Ricasoli and Italian Unity. L. Grottanelli. 

Pietro di Brazza. _E, Pagliano 

The Exhibition at Portland, »_ a A Piedmontese. 


Oct. 16. 
Cardinal Capecelatro’s Jubilee. F. de Felice. 


Elsevier’s Geillustreerd Maandschrift. eerie: 46, GREAT 
Russet, STREET. 1s. 8d. Oct. 


Vincent van Gogh, Artist. Illus. Joh. Cohen Gosschalk. 

The Therapeutic Institute at Amsterdam. Illus. Frans Hulleman. 
Russian Submarine Boats. Illus. _ Lieut. T. Koster. 

An Expedition in Surinam. Illus. G. Versteeg. 


De Gids.—Luzac. 3s. Oct. 
Lombok under Dutch Rule. J. C. van Eerde. 


2oumanian Soldier-Songs, _Dance-Songs and Death-Chants. Heéléne 


Vacaresco. 


THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE: MAGAZINES. 


Ciudad de Dios,—Reat Monasterio pet Escorrat, MADRID. 
20 pesetas perann. No. 2, 
Studies of Ancient Spanish Writers Concerning Crime. J. Montes. 
Hellenism in Spain in Ancient Times. B. Hompanera. 
Alimentary Physiology. F. M. del Rio. 


Espafia Moderna.—Cvesta pe Santo Dominco 16, Maprip. 
40 pesetas perann. Oct. 
Significant Times across the Atlantic. E. Benot. 
Ambrosio Spinola. F. Barado. 
True Christian Sccialism. E. Gonzalez-Blanco. 
Data for a Social History of Spain. Prof. Adolfo Posada. 


Books and Librarizs in Spain during the Middle Ages. J. Perez de 


Guzman. 


La Lectura.—CervanTEs 30, Maprip. 24 frs. perann. No. 58. 
Some Chinese Letters. L. Cubillo. 
The First International Labour Treaty. Adolfo A. Buylla. 


THE REVIEW 





30 frs. 


THE DUTCH 





OF REVIEWS. 





The Sizge of Turin, 1706. Senator Genova di Revel. 
Feminine Activity in Italy, Anna Evargelisti, 
Meteorology. Pio Bettoni. 

A Friend of Madame Elizabeth. G. Roberti. 

In Favour of Classical Teaching. G. Falorsi. 


Rivista per le semper Sm PIsACANE 25, MILAN. 12 firs. 
ran 


n. Oct 
The Children of Italy and Cala bria. Sofia Bisi Albini. 
The Poetic Life of G. Carducci. G. Vitali. 
The Feast of the Grape-pickers at Vevey. Maso Bisi. 


MAGAZINES. 


Marcel Schwob. Dr. a ag 
Dutch Industrial Art. R. P. J. Tutein Nolthenius. 


Onze Eeuw.—Erven F. Bonn, HAARLEM. 2s. 6d. Oct. 
Old and New from Hellas. Prof. J. Juiper. 
October, 1830. H. Graaf von Hogendorp. 
The Views of a Dutch Philosopher. Dr. B. H. C. K. van der Wijck. 


Vragen des Tijds.—Luzac. 1s. 6d. Oct 
The Town Council of Amsterdam, from the Sixteenth to the Eightec 
Centuries. Dr. G. W. Kernkamp. 
Female Labour ; Desirable Alterations in the Law. Marie Jungius. 
Arbitration in New Zealand. E. van Ketwich Verschuur. 

























ita 


Cuban Intellectuality. J. P. de Acevedo. 
Spanish Art in the Exhibition of Venice. B. Buylla. 


3 Nuestro Tiempo.—Fvencarrat Bite MAprID. 24 frs. per ann. 
No. 

Internationa! Labour Protection haanclatinn. Adolfo A. Buylla. 

Mental Inferiority of Women. E. Gonzalez-Blanco. 

Military Pedagogy. Luis Rod:iguez Garcia. 


Revista Contemporanea.—Catte ve Pizarro 17, MADRID. 
2 pesetas. Oct. 15. 
Historical Novelists in Spain. A. B. de Unquera. 
Observations of the Eclipse of the Sun. Dr. Ribera, 
The Born Criminal. M. G. Maestre. 
Spanish Birds. D. A. de Segovia y Corrales. 
Revista Portugueza.—Rva Nova po ALmapa 74, Lisbon. 
15 frs. perann. No. 96. 
Saghalin and the Treaty of Peace. J. Joubert. 
he Secund Colonial Congress in Berlin. C. Singelmann. 
How the Colonies are progressing. J. Barbosa de Bettencourt. 
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Mr. R. A. Hadfield (Steel Institute). 






The late Lord Inv-rclyde. 
Chairman of the Cunard Company. The late Sir D. Stewart, 
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Buy Now H 
and SAVE 4 30/- 
LAN. 12 fs. 
33 A WONDERFUL LIBRARY OF WIT AND HUMOUR. a 
All the Best of the Social Pictures that have appeared in ‘‘Punch”’ HOROCCO, 
; per cent, for Sixty-three Years. 492/- 
P This entertaining work is being sent every day to Subscribers in all parts of the World. Have 
, you secured a set for yourself? If not, why not send your cheque in now ? : 
gaia Four Volumes. Four Thousand Pictures. 
der Wijck. 


ct. ; 
» the Eightecnta 


to the following offer. 
proprietors of “ Punch”? we have 
acquired the sole right to sell the 
complete sets o0f PICTURES 
FROM PUNCH, and we can 
do so at a price which saves you 
thirty-three per cent. 

The world-wide reputation of 
“ Punch” isan absolute guarantee 
of the excellence of the work, both 
as to its contents and as to its get-up. 
The greatest care has been exercised 
in the selection of the pictures to be 
included in the collection, and you 
will find in the four volumes the 
4,090 best pictures and sketches that 


Jungius. 


| frs. per ann. 


uylla. 


17, MADRID. 


te agen. have appeared in the 40,000 pages of 

“Punch” since its first publica- 

; tio. These pictures—all of them 
ourt. 


humorous, many irresistibly comic— 
~ by the best artists of the day, illus- 
trate every phase of English life. In 
these volumes you have the very best 
_ of “Punch,”’’and it is a universally 
7 recognised fact that ** Punch” 
P contains the choicest examples of 
: English humour. 
© The book is issued in four volumes, 
/ three of which are now ready for dis- 
‘patch. The fourth will be published 
fon December 1. Each volume 
F measures 11 in. by 9 in. They 
‘are bounl in two styles—green 
Scloth and red half-leather, the 
Platter being especially suitable for 
¥a work which will lie on drawing- 
yroom and other tables. There are 
7500 pages in each volume, and 
Sabout 1,000 pictures, or 2,002 pages 






















“work. 





ay 


DIGNITY UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


‘and 4.000 pictures in the complete Puffec’ Lidy (ret'ring from the public gaze for the r5oth 


time). 


a" 
ie 
A 4 YQ: 


Z | g 


“A Happy Thought—Just the very thing for a 
> Christmas Present to - 





. 





H*™ opportunity of obtaining the finest library of humour in 
the world at an exceptionally low price presents itself so 
rarely that we venture to ask your particular attention 

By special arrangement with the 





‘*Home, John!” 


Cloth Binding, 











A FEW FACTS. 


The best proof of the interest and value of this work is found 
in the fact that many subscribers are re-ordering additional sets. 


THE DvucHEss OF BEDFORD 


subscribes for Three Sets. 


Stk BENJAMIN BROWNE sub- 
scribes for Four Sets. 


| 
LADY 


Set. 


AIRD orders a Second 
SiR FRANCis LAKING, the King’s 
Physician, sends for a Set. 


Joun E. THompson writes :— 


**T am very pleased with the 


contents of ‘ PICTURES FROM 
PuncH.’ Although I have seen 
very many of them as originally 
issued, I consider the ‘ wit, wisdom, 
and satire,’ well worthy of preser- 
vation, as has been so splendidly 
and cheaply done in the books 
before me.’ 





H. G. W. HAYNEs writes :— 

‘“*The volumes of ‘ PICTURES 
FROM PUNCH,’ give me very great 
pleasure, and I consider them a 
marvel of cheapness.” 


ANOTHER SUBSCRIBER says :— 


Pal ** Many thanks for the volumes 
ve of ‘PICTURES FROM PUNCH,’ 
which arrived yesterday. They 


rive great satisfaction.” 
g < 


A LabyY writes :— 

‘*We received the volumes of 
‘ PICTURES FROM PUNCH,’ Safely, 
and we are delighted with them.” 










[Elliott and Fry. 
Stewart, 













é The price of this remarkable work will very shortly be raised to 42/- for the four 
‘volumes in cloth binding, and 60/= for the half-leather binding. We are, however, able 
‘to offer you the four volumes bound in cloth for only 30/-, and the half-leather edition 








Xxi 


for 42/-. These prices will include the cost of carriage in the United Kingdom. If the 
‘volumes are sent abroad a1 extra 6/- for the additional postage will be sufficieot for 
‘all but very distant addresses. 

Please send Order, with Cheque, to the Manager, “Review of Reviews,” Mowbray 
House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 












































of the best books in our day. To 
return it to its owner is excellent. 
oneself, and to read it, and to read it again and again. 
in the city, and ask him to supply you with a complete catalogue of m 

Stead's ‘Books for the Bairns, the cheapness and the beauty of ole ts a persect 
miracle,” 


address 


Rev. Alex. Whyte, D.D. 


Preaching in the United Free St. George’s Church, Edinburgh, 
made the following striking statement :— 


‘IT thank God every day I live for the cheapness and the universal accessibility 


But it is far more excellent to buy a g 


borrow a good book, and to read it, and then to 


‘ood book for 
Go, then, to some bookseller 


friend Mr. 





FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS TO CHILDREN, 


‘‘Books for the Bairns’’ 


ARE UNRIVALLED. 





Price One Penny each; by post, 1id. 





SM 


Part I. 
The Tales and Wonders of 
Jesus. 


. Nursery Rhymes. 

. Nursery Tales. 

. Reynard the Fox. 

. Brer Rabbit. 

. Cinderella, and other Fairy 





Tales. 
**Pilgrim’s Progress.” Part 1. 
The Story of the Robins. 


. The Christmas Stocking. 

. Gulliver’s Travels in Lilliput. 
. Stories from Hans Andersen. 
. Stories from **Grimm’s Fairy 


ales, 
. Eyes and No Eyes, etc. 
. Gulliver among the Giants. 
. Twice One are Two. 
. More Nursery Rhymes. 
. More Stories about Brer Rab- 


bit. 
. ‘Pilgrim's Progress.” Part 2. 
. The Christmas Tree, and other 


Fairy Tales 


. Travels of Baron Munchausen. 


Tale of a Donkey’s Life. 


. Sinbad the Sailor. 


/Esop’s Fables. Part 2. 

Labours of Hercules. 

Robinson Crusoe. Part 1. 

Robinson Crusoe. Part 2. 

Perseus the Gorgon Slayer. 

famous Stories from English 
History. 





. Coal-Munk-Peter. 


‘Aladdin and the Wonderful 


Lamp. 
. Hymns with Pictures. 
. Great Events in British His- 


tory. 
. The Stolen Princess 


Seven Champions of Christen- 


dom, 
Tom Thumb's Adventures. 
The Trotty Book. 


. Fairy Tales from Flowerland. 
- Punch and Judy. 

. King Arthur and his Knights. 
. Stories from Sandford and 


Merton. 
. The Sleeping Beauty. 


From Jan. to Dec. (Nature 


Studies). 


. The Enchanted Doll. 
. The First. Birdie Book. 
- Tales of Long Ago. 


Tales m China. 


sea 
. The Red Cross Knight. Part 1. 
; es Red Cross Knight. Part 2: 


Scenes. 
- Indian Fairy Tales. 


Story Book of Country 





58. 


’ Animal Stories. 


A parcel of 100 Books for the Bairns or Fenny Poe‘s wil be sent to any 
st free for 12/6, or to addresses ir the United Ki 

LLER PARCELS. — if you desire to make smaller presents it is only 
necessary to choose your numbers from this list; and if you want to have the 
booxs sent abroad, send us 14d. for each book selected. If, however, the address is 
in the United Kingdom, the following p-ices would be sufficient to include postage :— 
for 6 books, 9d. ; 12, 1/4; 18, 1/11; 24, 2/5; 30,3/-; 36, 3/6. 


. Esop’s Fables. 


ngdom for 9/6. 


The Snow Queen. By Hans 


Andersen 


. Bairn’s Bible (Introduction). 


The Wonder Book. 


- Brer Fox’s Adventures, 

. Stories from Ancient Rome. 
. Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Part 1, 
. Unele Tom's Cabin. 


. Shock-Headed s 
9. Cinderella, A Musical Play. 
. Father Christmas, 

- Don 
- Don 
. The 


Part 2. 

Peter. 
uixote. Part 1. 
uixote. Part 2. 


ings and Queens of 
England. 


. Fairy Tales from Persia. 


Fairy Tales from Japan. 
Fairy Tales from Africa. 
Diek Whittington. A Musical 


Play. 
. John Gilpin. 
. Stories 6 
. Illustrated School Recitations 


om Chaucer. 


bes in the Wood, etc. 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 
White. 

ide Story. 

Little Ones. 


The Ba 





. Legend of the Birch Tree. 
. Tales from Shakes 
. Beauty and the 


re. 
east. A 
Fai; 


| Play. 
. New Nursery Tales. 
. Fairy Tales from New Zea- 


and, 
. Joseph and his Brethren. 


Coleridge’s ‘‘Ancient 


Mariner.” 


. Pictures to Paint. 
. Greek Fairy Tales. 
. Budge and Tod 


die. 
The Quest of the Golden 


Fleece. 
. Tne Jolly Family at the 


Seaside 


.. A Picture Book for the Bairns. 
- Recitations for Schools. 


art 2. 
. Blue Beard (a Fairy Play), 
. The Fairy of the Snowflakes. 
. Sunday’s Bairn. 
. The King & the Woodcutter. 
. Thor and the Giants. 
. The Wishing Carpet. 
. The Water-kabies. 
. The Water-Babies, 
. The Story of Hiawatha. 
- Songs and Games. 
. Holiday Stories. 
. Prince Want-to-Know. 


Part 1. 





The Slave of the Lamp.A Play. 





THE ‘‘REVIEW OF 


REVIEWS” 


OFFICE, 


3, Whitefriars Street, London, E.C. 
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WT. STEAD’S BOOK LIST | 





IN THE PRESS. 


AFTER DEATH: A Personal 
Narrative. 


Being a new and cheaper edition of ‘‘ Lerrers FROM JULIA, OR 
LIGHT FROM THE BoRDERLAND.” Price 1s. 3 by post; 1s. 2d. 





COMING MEN ON COMING 
QUESTIONS. 


A handy encyclopedia of facts and figures—political, 
social, and biographica’—-zovering most of the im- 
portant questions to be dealt with in the new 


Parliament. 


Indispensable to those who wish to 


keep themselves abreast with the times. 


In one vol., royal 8vo., with twenty-five portraits and comprehensive 
index, 38. 6d.; post free, 38. od. 





WHICH? CHRIST OR CAIN? 





A Story for the Times. 


By W. T. STEAD. 


Being the story originally published as ‘‘ Here am I, Send Me,’ 


Review of Reviews Annual, 1905. 


Royal 8vo., 180 pp., 6d. ; 


by post, 8d. 





WHERE’S WHERE? 


Vol. IL.—FRANCE. 


A new and novel Guide Book to France, compiled somewhat on the 


A BC principle, givin 


mation, and covering the whole of France. 


only the briefest and most practical infu:- 


In cloth, price 2s. 6d 


With Map. 





THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


Contains Nineteen Permanent Photographs with Descripti\ 


Notes. 


1s.; post free, 1s. 2d. 


‘THE REVIVAL OF 1905. 


A survey of the remarkable Religious Revival in the United 


| 
| 





Kingdom. 6d.; post free, 8d 


ARE THERE ANY 


FREE CHURCHES ? 


An examination of the strange, true story of the Free Church 
of Scotland in the light of the decision of the House of Lords 


Copiously Illustrated. 6d. 


WORKS ON ESPERANTO. 


The Student’s Complete Text-Book. 


Edited by J. C. O’Connor, M.A. 


176 pp. Price 1s. 6d. ; 


by post, 1s. 8d. Especially designed fr Self-teaching, as it 
contains the full Grammar, Exercises in Duplicate serving <s 
keys the one to the other, Conversations, Commercial Letters, 


and two Vocabularies. 


| English Esperanto Dictionary. 
By J. C. O'Connor, M.A., and C. F. Hayes. 


200 pp 


Price 18. 6d. net; by post, 1s. 8d. 
Esperanto English Dictionary. 


By A. MorrTeau. 
2s, 8d, 


138 pp. Price 2s. 6d. 


net. ; by post, 


| The Two Dictionaries, bound in 1 Vol., cloth, §/- net; 
by post, 5/4. 


Kristnaska Sonorado. (Dickens’s ‘‘ CHRISTMAS 


| 
| 


Carot.”) 
1s,; by post, 1s, 2d, 


Translated by Dr. MArtyn WeEstco"r. 
In cloth, 1s, 6d, net. 


Price 
Considered 


by many people to surpass the French or German Versions— 
it is also a great help in the acquisition of the language, the 


original being used as a key. 


| Address: The Publisher, 8, Whiteftiars St., Fleet St., B.C. 
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COUNT TOLSTOY: A STUDY BY COSMO ROWE. 


‘¢ Stead’s Annual for 1906 ” contains the most vivid and accurate picture of Tolstoy’s Life and Work to 
be found in the English language. (See page xiv.) 





